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DIED :—DOUBTING. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





Sarina, ‘There is no hope,” he stepped 
A little from our side and passed 
To Hope Eternal. At the last, 
Crying, “There 1s no rest,” he slept. 


A sweeter spirit ne’er drew breath ; 
Strange grew the caill upon the air. 

But as he murmured, ‘‘This is deatb,” 
Lo, Life itself did meet bim there. 


He loved the Will; he did the deed. 

Such love shall live. Such doubt is dust, 
He served the trath ; he missed the creed. 
Trust bim to God. Dear is the trust. 

ANDOVER, Mass. 





SPRING-SONG. 


BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 








Bo few and sweet 

The pale spring deys draw near with timid 
feet— 

Draw near and pass,-alas! in swift retreat, 

So few and sweet! 


So few and sweet 

Do dark wet violets our senses greet, 

Woere faint, red sun-rays on the mosses meet, 
So few and sweet! 


So sweet and few 

Those meadow- memories all dim with dew, 

The veil withdrawn at dawn, with glimpses 
tbrougb, 

So sweet and few! 


So sweet and few! 
More sweet than all the roses June may strew; 
Love, of Remembrance, weepivg, born anew, 
Bowails those hours the after-season slew, 
So sweet and few! 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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A SONG OF RESURRECTION. 


BY ROSE TERRY OOGOKE. 











** Dost thou hail my rising morn, 
Soul in darkness and in prison? 
Art thou unto me new-born : 
Hast thou from thy sins arisen?” 
Lord with thee I too would rise, 
Lift the death-seal from mine eyes ! 


** Hast thou rolled the stone away 

From the grave wherein thou sleepest : 
Seen the dawning of my day, 

When thy midnight gathered deepest?” 
Ma:t r! bid the shadows flee, 
Let my morning come from thee. 


** Know’at thou that beside thee stand 
Anxious hearts with prayer and crying? 
Scornest thou that weeping band 
By the tom» where thou art lying? ” 
Risen Christ, their tears dispel! 
Raise me from the gates of Hell. 


‘* Hearest thou the joyful cry 
‘ Hallelujah! he ascendeth !’ 
With that choral harmony 
Is it thy low voice that blendeth?” 
Hear, O Master! Son of God! 
How the soul cries to the sod: 


Come up from thy prisov ; 
The Lord bas arisen! 

My soul, from th, Jay 
Haste away. re 


Come up to no glory ; 
Come shout the glad story. 
Go follow bis flight 





From the night, 


Arise ! he is giving 

New life for thy living ; 
With the heavenly throng 
Sing his song. 


Thy fetters are broken ; 
The Master hath spoken. 
Riee up in his might 
To his light. 
All glory to God! Christ is risen ! 
WINSTED, Conn. 


THE SITUATION IN BULGARIA. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 








In these days the post cannot compete 
with the telegraph, but, on the other hand, 
telegraphic news is always fragmentary 
and often inaccurate. Those who would 
understand the course of events in the East 
must have patience to wait and read at lei- 
sure the true story of the struggles of the 
brave Bulgarians for liberty. 

Since the abdication of Prince Alexander, 
Bulgaria has been ruled by a Regency. 
Russia has refused to recognize this Gov- 
ernment, and has made various atiempts to 
overthrow it. General Kaulbars attempted 
to create a state of anarchy in the country, 
but failed. ixussia then withdrew all her 
consuls and broke off all official relaticns 
with Bulgaria, hoping thus to frighten the 
people into submission. This failed also. 
The Government was stronger than ever. 
She then undertook to induce the Turks 
to do her work there, but they have 
taken sides with the Bulgarians. Sae then 
proposed to Austria and Germany to allow 
her to occupy the country for a limited 
time with an army. They refused. She 
then organized an attack upon the Regency 
through the Bulgarian officers and others 
who are ber partisans, and wao are mos ly 
in her pay, either at Constantinople or in 
Rumania. These are mostly the men who 
were concerned in the kidnapping of Prince 
Alexander last summer, although some 
others have since jvined them, some for 
money, some out of personal jealousy, and 
others from an honest conviction that all 
conflict with Russia is hopeless; that Eu- 
rope will not defend the independence of 
Bulgaria, and that she had better make the 
best terms she can with her irresistible 
master. 

A conspiracy was organized to break 
out in v’ rious places on the anniversary of 
the signing of the treaty of St. Stephancs, 
under the immediate directicn of the Rus- 
sian minister at Bucharest. It broke out 
prematurely at Silistria on the Danube, 
but failed, with little bloodshed, before the 
arrival ofthe troops sent to quellit. The 
main attack was p!anned at Rustchuk, 
the principal Bulgarian city on the Dan. 
ube, opposite Giurgevo, the port of Bu- 
charest, under the-tead of the chief rebel 
cflicers in Rumania, who had gained over 
several officers and about five hundred 
men of the garrison. They rose in the 
night, surrounded the faithful troops, and 
occupied the chief place of the city; but 
the people of the city aroused themselves, 
attacked the rebels, beat them, and before 

four o’clock in the afternoon restored 
peace and order. More than a hundred 
were killed or severely wounded on both 
sides. The next day the officers who had 
led the revolt were tried by court martial, 
and ten of them were shot. This is the 
first instance of any severe puvishment 
being inflicted upon those engaged in plot- 
ting against the Bulgarian Government. I 





do not know personally any of those who 
were executed, but several of them were 
men who distinguished themselves in the 
last war, and who stood high in the esti- 
mation of the people. One or two of them, 
at least, were honest men whose end is to 
be deeply regretted; but they were in arms 
against their country, they had deliberate- 
ly caused the death of a large pumber of 
soldiers and citizens, and justice certainly 
demanded their punishment. Unhappily, 
most of the genuine traitors waited on the 
Rumanian side of the river, and thus es- 
caped capture. They claim that they 
overslept themselves, and missed the first 
train from Bucharest to Giurgevo. Among 
these was Bendereff, who was the chief 
agent of Russia in kidnapping the Prince. 
Th:re was no outbreak at any other place; 
but had the rebels captured Rustchuk, 
there might have been trouble at Sofia, 
where a band of Montenegrins had been 
hired to assassinate the Regents. 

So this attempt also haa failed, and we 
are now anxiously waiting to see what 
Russia will do next, in view of the fact 
that the people are Joyal to their country 
and ready to defend it with their lives. She 
has professed to believe that the people 
were all on her side, and were kept down 
by a reign of terror. Possibly the Czar 
does believe this, but those who manage 
his Government know very well that this 
has never been true. 

All Bulgarians, including the Regents, 
would be only too glad to come to any 
terms with Russia which would save their 
independence, but beyond this they will 
not go unless they are forced. They are 
not encouraged either by Austria or Eng- 
land to resist Russia any further than is 
necessary to save their autonomy. Oa the 
contrary both these Powers are ready to 
yield more than the Bulgarians wish, to 
save Europe from war. The Turks also 
fear a war, and they are doing their best 
to mediate between Russia and the Bul- 
garians, but up to this moment Russia has 
shown no indication to come to any terms. 
If this ends in war, it will be simply because 
Russia believes that this is a favorable op- 
portunity to crush Austria and advance to- 
ward Constantinople. 

Curiously enough Republican France is 
using all her infuence to aid Russia in her 
effort to crush Bulgaria and make it a 
bridge to Constantinople, unmindful of 
the warning of Tuiers as to the fate 
of Europe when the Czar should plant 
one foot upon Copenhagen and one upon 
Constantinople, and equally unmindful of 
those principles of liberty which she pro- 
poses to champion. 

France has even taken the lead in accus- 
ing the Sofia Government of committing 
** atrocities,” a charge which Russia is now 
officially sustaining. The truth is that the 
only blood shed in Bulgaria up to this 
affair at Silistria and Rustchuk was the 
work of the partisans of Russia in tlie hor- 
rible murders committed at Dubnitza. The 
Government at Sofia has undoubtedly 
erred on the side of clemency rather than 
of severity. So far as I can learn there 
are not twenty political prisoners in Bul- 
garia to day. I am very glad that they 
have erred on this side rather than the 
other, and that there is no foundation for 
the charges brought against them by Rus- 

sia. The executions at Rustchuk were 
generally regretted; but they were legal, 
just and necessary. It was quite time for 
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stand that they could not revolt and shoot 
down citizens with impunity. 

There seems to be a general impression 
that we shall have no war this year, and 
stocks have been rising steadily for two 
weeks. It may be that the ninetieth birth- 
day of the Emperor William will confirm 
these hopes, but thus far, from the stand- 
point of Coustantinople, I can see no evi 

dence that the danger has passed. Nothing 
has been settled. . Every cause of wai 
which existed two months ago exists still. 
Preparations for war are still going on as 
vigorously as ever, and the relations of 
Russia with Austria, Turkey, and England 
are no more friendly. In some directions 
they are more strained, Ifthe Czar feels 
that he is ready for war this spring, it will 
come; but no one in Constantinople, so 
far as I know, can say what his feelings 
are on this point. Possibly he may express 
them to-day, on this anniversary of his 
accession to the throne. 

Russia alone of all the Powers has 
nothing to fear from any one. Her vast 
armaments and other warlike preparations 
this winter have not resulted from any fear 
of invasion or attack. She has been 
threatened by no one. She must have had 
in- view an offensive war—ua war of con- 
quest. These preparations still continue. 
Until they cease there can be nv assurance 
of peace. 

Until this question is decided the fate of 
Bulgaria must remain in doubt. No 
amount of wisdom or of good-will on its 
part can settle it. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, March 14th, 1887. 





LETTERS ON LITERATURE. 
ON VERS DE sociérf. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 








To Mr. Girrep Hopxins: 


.. Dear Gifted:—lf you will permit me to 
use your Caristian, and prophetic name— 
we improved the occasion lately with the 
writers of light verse in ancient times. 
We decided that the ancients were not 
great in verses of society, because they 
had, properly speaking, no society to write 
verses for. Women did not live in the 
Christian freedom and social equality with 
men, either in Greece or Rome--ut ‘east 
not ‘‘ modest women,” as Mr. Harry Foker 
calls them in ‘‘ Pendennis.” What you 
need for verses of society is a period in 
which the social equality is recognized, and 
in which people are peaceable enough and 
comfortable enough to “play with light 
loves in the portal” of the Temple of Hymen, 
without any very definite intentions, on 
either side, of going inside and getting 
married. Perhaps we would not expect 
vers de sociéié from the Crusaders, who 
were not peaceable, and who were very 
much in earnest and chain mail. But as 
soon as you get a Court, and Court life, in 
France, even though the times were 
warlike, then ladies are lauded in artful 
strains, and the lyre is struck leviore plectro, 
Charles d’Orleans, that captive and capti- 
tivating prince, wrote thousands of 
rondeauz ; even before his time a gallant 
company of gentlemen composed the 
Livre des Cent Ballades, one hundyed 
ballades, practically unreadable by mod- 
ern men. Then came Clement Marot, 
with his gay and rather empty 
fluency, and Ronsard with his myth- 
ological compliments, his sonnets, decked « 





the military officers to be made to under- 


with roses, and led like lambs to the altar 
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of Helen or Cassandra. A few, here and 
there, of his pieces are lighter, more,pleas- 
ant, and, in a quiet way, immortal, such 
as the verses to his ‘‘ fair flower of Anjou,” 
a beauty of fifteen. So they ran on, in 
France, till Voiture’s time, and Sarrazin’s 
with his merry dallade of an elopement, and 
Corneille’s proud and graceful stanzas to 
Marquise de Gorla. But verses in the 
English tongue are more worthy of our at- 
tention. Mr. Locker begins his collection 
of them, “ Lyra Hlegantiarum" (now a very 
rare book in England), as far back as Skel- 
ton’s age, and in Thomas Wyat’s, and Sid- 
ney’s, but those things, the lighter lyrics of 
that day, are rather songs than poems, and 
probably were all meant to be sung to the 
virginals by our musical ancestors. 
‘* Drink to me only with thine eyes,” says 
the great Ben Jonson, or sings it rather. 
The words, that he versified out of the 
Greek prose of Philostratus, cannot be 
thought of withoutthe tune. It is the same 
with Carew’s ‘‘ He that lovesa rosy cheek,” 
or with ‘‘ Roses, their sharp spines being 
gone.” The lighter poetry of Carew’s day 
is all powdered with gold dust, like the 
court ladies’ hair, and is crowned and dia- 
pered with roses, and heavy with fabulous 
scents from the Arabian phceaix’s nest. 
Little Cupid’s flutter and twitter here and 
there among the boughs, as in that feast of 
Adonis which Ptolemy’s sister gave in Al- 
exandria, or as in Eiscm’s vignettes for 
Dorat’s Baisers: 
* Ask me no more whither do stray 

The golden atoms of the day; 

For, in pure love did Heaven prepare 

These powders to enrich your bair.” 

It would be affectation, Gifted, if you 
rhymed in that fashion for the lady of your 
love, and presented her, as il were, with 
cosmical cosmetics, and compliments 
drawn from the starry spaces and deserts, 
from skies, phcenixes, and angels. But it 
was a natural and pretty way of writing 
when Thomas Carew was young. I prefer 
Herrick, the inexhaustible in dainties; 
Herrick, that parson-pagan, with the soul 
of a Greek of the Anthology, and a cure of 
souls (Heaven help them!) in Devonshire. 
His Julia is the least mortal of these 
‘daughters of dreams and of stories,” 
whom poets celebrate; she hasa certain op- 
ulence of flesh and blood, a cheek like a 
damask rose, and ‘‘ rich eyes,” like Keats’s 
lady; no vaporous Beatrice, she; but a 
handsome English wench, with 

“A cuff neglectful and thereby 
Ribbons to flow confusedly; 
A winning wave, deserving note 
In tle tempestuous petticoat.” 

Then Suckling strikes up areckless mili- 
tary air; a warrior he is, who has seen many 
a siege of hearts—hearts that were capitu- 
lated, were held outlike Troy-town and 
the impatient assailant whistles: 

* Quit, quit, for shame ; this will not move, 
This cannot take her. 
If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her— 
The devil take her.” 
So he rides away, curling his mustache, 
hiding his defeat in a large, inimitable swag- 
ger. It isa pleasanter piece in which Suck- 
ling, aftera long leaguer of alady’s heart, 
finds that Captain Honor is governor of 
the place, and surrender hopeless. So he 
departs with a salute: 
** March, march, (quoth I,) the word straigh® give 
Let’s lose no time put leave her: 
That giant upon air will live, 
And hold it out forever.” 

But Lovelace is even a better type in his 
rare good things of the military amorist and 
poet. What apology of Lauzun’s, or Bussy 
Rabutin’s for faithlessness could equal this: 

“ Why dost thou say I am forsworn, 
Since thine I vowed to be? 
Lady, itisalready morn ; 
It was last night I swore to thee 
That fond impossibility.” 

How comes it that, in the fierce fighting 
days the soldiers were so tuneful, and such 
scholars? In the first edition of Lovelace’s 
*‘Lucasta” there is a flock of recommenda- 
tory verses, Eaglish, Latin, even Greek, 
by the gallant Colonel’s messmates and 
comrades. What Guardsman now writes 
like Lovelace, and how many of his friends 
could applaud him ia Greek? You, my 
Gifted, are happily of a pacific disposition, 
and tune a gentle lyre. Is it not lucky for 
swains like you that the soldiers have quite 
foresworn sonneting? When a man was 
a rake, a poet, a warrior, all in one, what 





chance had a peaceful minor poet like you 
or me, Gifted, against his eharms? Sed- 
ley, when sober, must have been an in- 
vincible rival—invincible, above all, when 
he pretended constancy : 
‘« Why then should I seek further store, 
And still make love anew? 
When change itself can give m6 more 
"Tis easy tobe true.” 


How infinitely more delightful, musical, 
and captivating are those Cavalier singers— 
their numbers flowing fair, like their 
scented lovelocks—than the prudish so- 
ciety poets of Pope’s day. ‘‘The Rape of 
the Lock” is very witty, but through it all 
don’t you mark the sneer of the contemp- 
tuous, unmanly little wit, the crooked 
dandy? He jibes among his compliments ; 
andI do not wonder that Mistress Ara- 
bella Fermor was not conciliated by bis 
long-drawn cleverness, and polished lines. 
I prefer Sackville’s verses, ‘‘written at 
sea, the night before an engagement” : 

To all you ladies now on Jand 
We men at sea indite”— 

They are all alike, the wits of Queen 
Anne, and even Matt Prior, when he writes 
of ladies occasionally, writes down to 
them, or at least glances up very saucily 
from his position on his knees. But 
Prior is the best of them, and the most 
candid: 

“I court others in verse—but I love thee in prose. 


And they have my whimsies, but thou hast my 
heart.” 


Yes, Prior is probably the greatest of 
all who dally with the light lyre which 
thrills to the wings of fleeting Loves with 
harmless armor—the greatest English 
writer of vers de société; the most gay, 
frank, good-humored, tuneful and engag- 
ing. 

Landor is great, too, but in another 
kind; the bees that hummed over Plato’s 
cradle have left their honey on his lips; 
none but Landor, or a Greek, could have 
written this on Catullus: 

* Tell me not what too well I know 
About the Bard of Sirmio— 
Yes, in Thalia’s son 
Such stains there are, as when a Grace 


Sprinkles another's laughing face 
With nectar, and runs on!” 


That is poetry deserving of a place 
among the rarest things in the Anthology. 
It is a sorrow to me that I caunot place 
Praed with Prior in my affections; I can- 
not care for that clever, punning antithesis 
which he would keep up till one was 
weary; I don’t want to know how 


**Captain Hazard wins a bet, 
Or Beaulieu spoils a curry "— 


and prefer his somber, faint cry of *‘ The 
Red Fisherman.”, Thackeray, too, careless 
in his measures, yet comes nearer Prior in 
breadth of humor, and in unaffected ten- 
derness. Who can equal that song, ‘‘ Once 
you come to Forty Year,” or the lines on 
the Venice Love-lamp, or the ‘‘Cane-bot- 
tomed Chair”? Of living Eoglish writers 
of verse in the ‘‘ familiar style,” as Cowper 
has it, I prefer Mr. Locker when he is ten- 
der and not untouched with melancholy, 
as in ‘*The Portrait of a Lady,” and Mr. 
Austin Dobson, when he is not flirting, but 
in earnest, as in the ‘ Song of Four Sea- 
sons” and ‘‘The Dead Letter.” He has 
ingenuity, pathos, mastery of his art, and, 
though the least pedantic of poets, is ‘* con- 
veniently learned.” Of contemporary Amer- 
icans; if I may be frank, I prefer the verse 
of Mr. Bret Harte, verse with so many 
tunes and turns, as comic as the ‘Heathen 
Chinee,” as tender as the lay of the ship 
with its crew of children that slipped its 
moorings in the fog. To me it seems that 
Mr.Bret Harte’s poems have never (at least 
in this country) been sufficiently esteemed. 
Mr. Lowell has written (‘‘ The Biglow Pa- 
pers” apart) but little in this vein. Mr, 
Wendell Holmes, your delightful god- 
father, Gifted, has writteu much with per- 
haps some loss fromthe very quantity. A 
little of vers de société, my dear Gifted, goes 
a long way, a3 you will think, if ever you 
sit down steadily to read right through 
any collection of poems in this manner. 
So do not add too rapidly to your own 
store, let them be ‘‘ few, but roses” all of 
them. 
Yours very sincerely, 


Anprew Lana. 
Lorpoy, ENGLAND . 





ELL ELI, LAMA SABACHTHANI. 


BY THOMAS HILL, D.D. 





A FRIEND once asked me, in an anxious 
manner, how to reply to @ literary 
woman of some ability, but of strong skep- 
tical tendencies, who had appealed to this 
ery of our Lord, upon the cross, as a posi- 
tive proof that he had no peculiar knowl- 
edge of God. Here was his faith com- 
pletely overthrown, she said, by suffering; 
so that he thought the Omnipresent and 
Unchangeable One had forsaken him. I 
greatly comforted and reassured my friend 
by giving, ina few words, the exposition 
of the passage set forth by Andrews Nor- 
ton, in his posthumous work upon the 
‘Internal Evidences of the Gospel.” 

But in the recent volume of sermons by 
the revered and beloved Edwards A. Park, 
I found Norton’s exposition set aside as im- 
probable. This set me to thinking over 
the matter anew; and, despite the high 
value which I set upon Professor Park’s 
opinions in general, I find myself, in the 
present instance, only the more strongly 
confirmed in adopting Professor Norton’s 
view. 

It would seem almost a necessity that 
lyrical pieces should be known by their 
first lines. Every hymn-book contains an 
index of first lines, and a similar table is 
found in many volumes of secular poetry. 
A mere index of, titles is not considered 
sufficient; for the reason that the rhythmic- 
al form frequently keeps the first line in 
remembrance when the title is forgotten. 
The title is also frequently vague— 
“Hymn,” and ‘‘Song,” etc.—and the first 
line is definite. This custom of indexing 
first lines has probably grown out of the 
universal habit of using first lines as titles 
—not only formally by the authors, but fa- 
miliarly by readers and singers. In ancient 
and modern literature we find songs, hymns 
and psalms constantly referred to by a sim- 
ple quotation of the initial words. In the 
Book of Common Prayer, the Psalms and 
the ancient hymns are named by the first 
words in the Latin tongue. Some of these, 
opening words—like Ze Deum, Jubilate, 
Gloria—have become as familiar to us as 
any English nouns. In Origen’s Commen- 
tary on the Psalms he refers to the Psalms 
in asimilar way. Inthe book of Psalms 
itself, we have half a dozen instances in 
which there is some indication of a similar 
usage having prevailed in the earliest pe- 
riod of Hebrew poetry. Thus the twenty- 
second psalm is saidto be tothe tune of 
‘*The hindof the morning,” which are 
most likely the opening words of some fa- 
miliar hymn. The same may be said of 
the tune of the fifty-sixth, ‘“*The dove si- 
lent among those afar off.” 

Unless there exists somewhere positive 
proof that the Jews, in the early decades of 
our era, did not fall in with this general 
custom of mankind, I think we may regard 
it as certain, that they habitually referred 
to psalms by their first words; and that 
the two words which we translate, ‘‘ The 
Lord is my Shepherd,” would bring up the 
whole twenty-third psalm to their mind, 
precisely as the translation does to us; or 
Dominus regit me, does to the devout 
Caourchman. But iti: also in the highest 
degree probable, even independent of pos- 
itive testimony, that it was customary to 
refer to the Psalms by their first words in 
the familiar dialect of the day, rather than 
in the ancient form of Hebrew; precisely 
as we say ‘‘ The Lord is my Shepard,” as a 
title of the twenty-third psalm; or even 
with the Churchman and the Roman Cath- 
olic, Dominus regtt me, rather than attempt 
to pronounce the Hebrew. 

It seems to me, therefore, that every 
person of Jewish birth and education 
would, upon hearing the words, Zli, Hii, 
lama, sabachthani, understand them at 
once as @ reference to the twenty-third 
psalm. Our Lord himself, being of Jewish 
birth and education, would kaow this bet- 
ter than we do; and he could not, it ap- 
pears to me, have uttered this cry without 
knowing that it would be, to every Hebrew 
hearer, equivalent to saying, Remember 
the twenty-second psalm! From this con- 
clusion I see no way ofescape; and I think 
it should be borne in mind when consid- 
ering the question of the meaning of the 








It has usuaily been assumed that it was a 
cry of deep agony and pain; the skeptical 


woman to whom I alluded in the beginning 


of this essay, so considered it; and drew 
from it the inference that the great sufferer 
had no peculiar knowledge of God. This 
conclusion may, however, readily be 
avoided. It may, forexample, be assumed 
that there were causes of suffering far be. 
yond the mere crucifixion. The agony in 
the garden is spoken of by the evangelists 
in terms which seem to indicate some- - 
thing far deeper than the mere fear 
of the cross. The causes which pro- 
duced that agony in the garden, 
may have continued to operate upon the 
cross; so that his agony then may 
have been incomparably greater from 
an inward, spiritual cause of some kind, 
than from the wounded hands and feet. 
Moreover, we might avail ourselves of that 
distinction between Jesus and the Christ, 
which has sometimes been described under 
what I consider the very objectionable 
form of a double nature. Paul tells us 
that he sometimes spoke by permission, 
sometimes by commandment. Thus we 
may imagine that our Lord himself some- 
times acted from his human sympathies 
and affections, as in his friendship at Beth- 
any; sometimes as the One whom the 
Father had sanctified and sent into the 
world. If the cry upon the cross were one 
wrung from him by the intensity of physi- 
cal suffering, it was wrung from that hu- 
man weakness of the flesh which he was 
made partaker, that he might undertake its 
redemption. 

But the skeptical conclusion may be still 
more readily avoided by rejecting the 
assumption on which it is built; tbe 
assumption that this was a cry of agony. 
That assumption seems to me gratuitous, 
and in the very highest degree improbable. 
We have but four accounts of the cruci- 
fixion; they each give us, in connection 
with it, circumstances which seem to me 
to show decisively that Jesus was not un- 
manned by the pain. Matthew says, “They 
gave him wine to drink mingled with gall; 
and when he had tasted it he would not 
drink.” Mark says, ‘‘ They offered him 
wine mingled ‘with myrrh; but he received 
it not.” This myrrhed wine, in which also, 
no doubt, poppies were infused, was in- 
tended as an opiate; but Jesus declined it. 
I cannot believe that he miscalculated his 
own strength; I cannot think that he after- 
ward found that he needed it. These two 
evangelists also tell us that scoffers quoted 
against him expressions out of the twenty- 
second psalm, showing that the language 
was familiar to them. But, inasmuch as 
the words quoted by the scoffers are not 
the initial words of the psalm, their quota. 
tion does not show that the whole of the 
psalm was in the speaker’s mind. The 
whole psalm tells effectively against the 
scoffers; and had they recalled the whole, 
they would have seen it. 

Matthew was an apostle; Mark. seems, 
from the incident of the young man losing 
his linen wrapper, to have been present at 
the arrest; both may, therefore, have been 
at the crucifixion. They both tell of the 
cry, Eli, Hii, lama sabachthani. Luke 
does not mention it; avd was probably not 
there. His writings, however, justify him 
in his saying that he had “‘ traced the course 
of all things, accurately, from the first.” 
He tells us of the prayer ‘‘Father forgive 
them, for they know not what they do”; of 
the words of comfort to the penitent thief; 
and of the committal ‘‘ Father, into thy 
hands Icommend my spirit.” All these 
are at variance with the supposition that 
Jesus was unmanned by pain. 

Jobn’s narrative seems to me to bear 
every possible mark of that of an eye- 
witness; who was familiar with the other 
evangelists; but who believed that he could 
supplement them by giving his own personal 
recollection of events. I have read, with 
great care, half a dozen of the leading 
writers, on each side of the question, con- 
cerning the genuineness and authenticity 
of the Fourth Gospel; and that is the con- 
clusion to which this study leads me. 

John omits what Matthew and Mark 
tells us, but adds the touching passage 
concerning Jesus commending his mother 


-to John’s care; and also adds that he asked 


for, and received, wine without the opiates. 
All this, as well as the incidents narrated . 
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in Luke, indicate in Jesus a mind unclouded 
and self-possessed. 

The force of these considerations will be 
more apparent, when we reflect how com- 
plete a loss of self-possession, the ordinary 
interpretation of the exclamation implies. 
In the presence of such a multitude of 
spectators, in the presence of such bitter 
foes, and with these few faithful friends at 
his side, he must have fallen far below the 
ordinary strength of religious and deter- 
mined men, if he uttered, in any moment 
of agony, from the heart the cry, Why hast 
thou left me? Can we reverently imagine 
that he whose word and spirit have given 
strength to thousands of martyrs, to bear 
deaths of cruel torture, could not himself 
set chem the example of brave and patient 
endurance? He was a Jew, born of a race 
capable of any degree of heroism, sustained 
by religious faith. He was a man, taking 
the lowest view possible of extraordinary 
religious faith, even for a Jew. He was 
suffering under circumstances which would 
bring every national peculiarity of the 
proud, haughty, stubborn race, to the sup- 
port of his religious faith. Even on ration- 
alistic grounds, it is therefore highly im- 
probable that this was a cry of agony; 
much more is it improbable, on the grounds 
of faith. 

From the considerations presented in the 
opening paragraph of this article, it seems 
to me that the cry must inevitably have 
produced upon the minds of all Jewish 
hearers precisely the same effect as though 
he had said, *‘ Remember the twenty-sec- 
ond psalm.” I think the evangelists so 
understood it; and that, being themselves 
Jews, it never occurred to them that any- 
body else could understand it in any other 
way. He, also, who knew what was in 
man knew tbat his hearers would so under- 
stand it; even his Jewish education makes 
that certain, and, therefore, it seems to me 
that a fair and just criticism, even from the 
rationalistic standpoint, must concede that 
that was his intention in uttering the 
words. He meant to say: ‘‘ Remember the 
twenty-second psalm.” 

And ought not that concession to make 
a fair and just critic seriously question 
toe tenability of rationalism? What more 
grand and sublime announcement, to the 
Jews, of his own Messiuhship? What 
more won ierful evidence of his own spir- 
itual exaltation? What more splendid 
trophy of his victory over all his foes can 
be imagiaed than this call from the suf- 
ferer upon the cross—‘t Remember the 
twenty-second psalm.” To his foes it 
must have brought a sudden shock; a 
pause in which they were to consider, too 
late, the question of Pilate, Shall I crucify 
your king? To the drooping, fainting 
hearts of his friends it must have brought 
a sudden sense of refreshment, and of re- 
viviog hope; and have been a material aid 
in bearing them through the more than 
deathlike darkness of the two following 
moonlit nights. For, to both friend. and 
foe, the reference to the psalm would have 
all the force of an argument and appeal, 
as though the guiltless sufferer had suid: 

* Remember, O dishzartened friends; re- 
member! O exultant foes, the twenty-second 
psalm. You all believe it to be a prophecy of 
the Messiah ; consider whether it is not being 
at this moment fulfilled before your eyes. Here 
are the scorners, saying that I trusted in God, 
let God deliver me; the counsel of the wicked 
has prevailed, and pierced my hands and my 
feet; my executioners are parting my garments 
and casting lots for my vesture ; no word of the 
prophet but here finds its answering circum- 
stance. Remember, therefore, that this is not 
the end; that the Psalmist goes on to say that 
God has not despised nor forsaken him; that 
the Lord never forsakes the righteous, much 
less his anvinted; that the suffering Anointed 
One shall become the instrument whereby all 
nations shail be turned to the worship and 
service of the Lord; yea, the Messiah shall be- 
oome the Father of a future age; and'show him- 
self to bo the true, the spiritual Abraham, the 
father of the faithful of all generations.” 
Something like this, it seems to me, must 
have been the meaning to every Jew who 
stood within hearing when the Crucified 
Oae eried out Zli, Hii, lama sabachthani; 
and such the meaning which I think he 
intended to convey. So far from being a 
cry of agony extorted from: him in a mo- 
ment when the pain was uncontrollable, it 
was the calm, self-possessed announce- 
ment of himself as the fulfi}iment of all the 





ages of prophecy; and as the one for 
whom, and through whom, ali the ages of 
past and of future history are arranged. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
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GOING TO A MEXICAN FUNERAL 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER 








In the first place you must know there 
are three kinds of funerals here. The first 
is impressive, with carriages, and a cata- 
fa’que almost as grand as the one used 
at the funeral of General Grant. But 
the processions with priests, cavaliers, 
chants, and so on, have been entirely abol- 
lished by the anti-Church party, in power 
permanently since the days of Juarez. 

The second-class funerals are almost en- 
tirely performed, so far as carriages and pro- 
cessions are concerned, on the street cars. 
The funeral street car comes regularly 
around once a day and picks up its silent 
passengers wherever they may be waiting. 
Tney are mostly brought to the Grand 
Piaza, however, and Jaid down to wait for 
the black, flat funeral car a minute or two be- 
fore the great Cathedral. The coffins of this 
class are black, as arule, and are crossed 
and starred and striped with curious white 
lines and figures; making them look sin- 
gularly like the painted boxes in which the 
Egyptian mummies are found. In fact, I 
am constantly coming face to face with an- 
cient Egypt. 

But one of the most notable links bind- 
ing Mexico with something even older than 
Egypt, is found here in this same Grand 
Piaza before the very door of the Cathe- 
dral. This is a serpent with a bruised 
head. It was brought by Cortez from the 
‘* bloody temple” after its overthrow, and is 
placed here along with some idols and 
massive monoliths in a great heap for the 
curious traveler to look upon. This ser- 
pent is a rattlesnake; coiled; has thirteen 
rattles; is chiseled from a solid blue granite 
—not found anywhere in this part of the 
country—is as smooth and hard and endur- 
ing as glass, and is a wonderful work of 
art. The bruised head of this agonized and 
dying serpent tells the penalty, even the 
story of the Fall in Paradise, in every fold 
and coil and scale as certainly 4s thisis 
Mexico and it a piece of Pagan workman- 
ship. 

But to go on with the funerals; the third 
class is simpler still than the second by a 
great deal. The dead are carried on the backs 
of ten poor, half-naked bearers. And these 
little brown fellows always go on the trot; 
as if the dead man in the painted and 
curiously crossed and barred box had 
whispered in their ears and bade them hurry 
on. This box, of the third and lowest class, 
is painted red. And a stranger visiting 
this glorious Piaza and place of eternal 
flowers and palms, would say that Mexico 
City is the sickliest place in the world; 
for you are scarcely ever out of sight of 
coffins. In fact, there is a street not 
a stone’s throw from this Cathedral and 
Grand Plaza where you can see thousands, 
I had almost said tens of thousanda, of 
ccffins piled up. The street is not along 
one, but it is devoted entirely to coffias of 
the second and third class. And they are 
piled up and putin all sorts of fantastic and 
attractive forms and positions. Oddly 
enough this street of coffins opens on the 
popular market, And these quiet coffins 
and the noisy people selling their flowers, 
cabbage, tomatoes, potatoes, and so on, 
make a singular contrast as they bump 
against each other. 

In justice to this city I must find space 
to say that it is not at all as unhealthy as 
this perpetual procession of coffins would 
indicate. In fact, I have found it a healthy 
city. Ihave worked hard here, used more 
than twelve hours out of the twenty-four 
either riding or writing, and was never so 
strong and entirely well. But this is a 
large city, with on to half a million people; 
and as the deaths are mostly among the 
lower classes, and as these classes, either 
from custom or for convenience, or both 
together, insist on bringing their dead 
across the Plaza and in sight of the impres- 
sive and storied old Cathedral, why of 
course coffins are alarmingly numerous 
about this place of flowers. - 

This afternoon as | was about to set out 





from the Plaza on a prancing Mexican 


horse for a ride to Chapultepec under the 
eucalyptus trees—the chief employment of 
nearly every gentleman in this city—I was 
possessed of the desire to follow one of 
those black, flat funeral cars to its sad des- 
tination and see what I might learn. 

Have I told you that all the cars go 
together here; and that they all start from 
this Grand Plaza? Well, passenger cars, 
first and second class, freight cars and 
funeral cars, all start at the same time; all 
in «longline. Aud they ge far into the 
country, ten and a dozen miles out, many 
of these curious street cars, so queerly 
managed. They usually leave the Plaza 
packed, all but the black car, and rarely 
stop till they reach some little city cluster- 
ing about some ancient, red-stoned and 
tumble-down church, of mixed Spanish 
and Moorish architecture. 

And you think this slow work, follow- 
ing a funeral car! I had to gallop my 
horse almost all the way from the Plaza to 
Popatla, the first stop on the route snd 
several miles out of the city. You see the 
driver has an assistant. A brass horn and 
a big whip, shouts, yells, aod flourishes, 
and soon the little brown mules—the size 
of donkeys—are in a gallop, and everybody, 
except the passengers in the flat black car, 
seems to be gay and full of life to the 
brim. 

At Popatla we change mules and are 
compelled to look at the hideous, diseased 
and dying old cypress tree under which 
Cortez is said to have sat down and wept 
the night his annihilated army of robbers 
was driven out of the city by the Aztecs. 
I suppose Mark Twain would say he cried 
because this gnarled and squatty and hol- 
low old stump, called a cypress tree, was 
so hideously ugly. 

But the lower marsh about is glorious. 
This was the last day of February, yet ali 
those narrow canals on either side the 
road were ablaze on either bank with 
poppies; poppies so red, so rich and so 
abundant that I could not see the ground 
for them. 

Over the high adobe walls, I see native 
Mexican men and boys, on their knees, 
cutting alfalfa clover with little hooks 
about the size of butter knives. An old 
woman came up as my horse drank from a 
stone fountain, and wound a wreath of 
quince and peach blossoms about his neck. 
I gave her a media, which means halfa 
shilling. And let me write it down here 
that I got more thanks and earnest bless- 
ings from that poor bit of brown and 
leather-like humanity than I could get in 
the States for half a year of toil. It wasa 
positive reief to pull up my horse and 
gallop on after my gay and shouting 
funeral. 

Three miles more of poppies, pansies, 
daisies, and, indeed, lots of yellow and red 
and blue and white blossoms that have never 
yet found their way to the North. Naked 
men, away up in the aqueduct, built by the 
Spaniards, and much like the Roman ruins, 
made lots of sport by throwing water down 
in a playful fashion on passing men, women 
and children, who shouted loudly, and 
bantered the handsome bronze statues up 
in the water. 

You see, this fine black alkaline soil be- 
comes a light dust at the slightest oppor- 
tunity, and as it is the law that every man 
must water the road or street before his 
door, these fellows are hired to go up and 
pour out water from their great big wooden 
barrels over the populous road. 


Another churcn, a massive and a costly 
edifice. For it was here that Cortez slew 
20.000 Aztecs! Poor children, with their 
flowers and their feathers, their love for 
each other, their beautiful affection for this 
strangely beautiful world that the God of 
us all has giventhem. But let us gallup 
on after the gay funeral, and get away 
from the bloody footprints of the cruel 
Spaniards. 

Flowers on all sides; trees; flowers as 
far away as the eye can reach. Two men, 
naked to the thighs, are harrowing close 
by the pleasant road. They have four 
oxen with poles tied to their horns. These 
oxen are fastened by rawhide thongs to a 
log about forty feet long, The men stand 
on the ends of this log, with iron poles in 
their hands, And as they stand on the 
ends of the log and urge the patient and 





large-eyed steers on with the iron poles, the 





log is drawn forward, sidewise of course, 
and so a very large piece of land is laid as 
smooth as your palm by this process of 
‘*harrowing.” Five miles, more or leas, of 
this marvelously rich country, almost a 
city it would seem from the crowds of peo. 
ple and the many villages, and again we 
pull up before a huge andancient church; 
fountains, flowers, pleasant and laughing 
people. All the way I have not yet seen 
a beggar. All the way I—a stranger, an 
enemy so faras these people may know, 
and from past experience they have every 
reason to expect—all the way, I was going 
on to say, I have had at least two bows for 
every one I gave. Every time I have lifted 
my hat or even looked kindly at an old 
or decrepit person I have had a sincere 
and unaffected, ‘‘God bless you,” in re 
turn. 

But what dismal and yet familiar sound 
isthat? Am] again in the Orient? Ah, I 
see! We have run down the dead man! 
He is nut going any farther now, 

His people come out to receive him. 
Here this stricken man was born, Here 
under the pleasant trees, yonder by the 
sprinkling fountain in the public square, 
over there under the dome of the grand 
old red church, all about here his naked 
brown feet pattered and played, while his 
mother watched by and gloried in his 
growing manhood. And he grew strong; 
and he went to the great city; struggled 
there in the battle of life. Hit at last; God 
knows how, and when, and what for. And 
so he is back home with her again, and 
there at his feet, her two hands striking 
high in the air, her naked arms, her naked 
bust, her face stained with tears and dust, 
her hair all tossed about. Poor, poor old 
mother. Death isin the world. The Nile 
has heard this wild, wild death-cry of 
yours for thousands and thousands of 
years. Yet this to you is new, terribly, 
pitifully new. And the man who would 
not bow his head, and get down and walk 
in the dust with you and your dead up to 
the old church, and pity you, withered, 
ragged, old mother, the only mourner here 
toreceive back the wanderer, he has not 
walked with sorrow; he may not walk 
with God. 

We do not pass through the great gate 
of the Spanish church ground. The old 
woman, I see, is very, very poor; and so 
we pass up a narrow alley; four poor, 
half-nude Indians bearing the striped and 
strangely marked black coffin on their 
shoulders. There is no outward mourn. 
ing, no black apparel; but the piteous 
sobs and cries of the old woman make 
things terribly dismal all around. But, 
yousee, things go on here, failure, death, 
and all, as in other lands. 

We pass aschool. I look in at the wide 
door, and see all the children down on their 
knees, praying for the dead as we pass. 
There are no seats in these school-houses; 
only mats on the stone floor. Each child 
brings its own mat. 

We pass in, at a side door, to a wide and 
roomy wing or court of the church. Here 
I count twenty-eight large and old Spanish 
paintings. They are ugly but valuable, 
Some of them are of vast dimensions, 
Some old Spanish Don, I suppose, has died 
and left these to this church of Atzcapob- 
zalco. Do not smile or be dismayed either 
at this name. It is not short and easy like 
aSaxon name, but it is not nearly the 
longest or hardest to be met with here. It 
is pronounced Afe-cap-a-salco. 

I follow on through this curious old pic- 
ture gallery, and find myself in a spacious 
and ancient Spanish church, where six 
priests receive the body. It is placed ona 
high altar, at the further end of the very 
long and roomy aisle, 

People are coming in the churchyard. 
Hundreds of neighbors, all of the poorer 
and poorest class, are coming in as the bells 
of the old church resound over the valley, 
Other doloroug church bells, far away to- 
ward the mountains, toward the city, to- 
ward the lakes, ring out for a few min- 
utes in strangely harmonious melody, and 
all are on their knees in silent prayer. 

Istand by one of the altars near the 
door, hat in hand, and head held low. I 
can see that this marble altar has been 
nearly kissed away. I lift my eyes a little 
and I see a life-size image of our Saviour. 





I look furtheralong. I see at least twenty 
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altars in this vast and ancient church, each 
with its life-size image; and each altar is 
literally covered with flowers. On the al- 
tar by which I stand I count thirty-five 
vases, each filled with flowers of such fra- 
grance and beauty as no one can hope 
ever to see in the Northern States. 

The bells cease. People pourin. Some 
come to kiss the marble altar against which 
Lam leaning. A big black face now looks 
darkly at me from under his shaggy hair. 
I spread a handkerchief, put my hat on this, 
and fall upon my knees. And, as if in 
mute apology for his scowl, the poor fel- 
low falls on his knees and prays at my 
side. 

The ceremony is not long now; nor is it 
so widely different—after it has come to 
the charge of the priests—from ceremonies 
with which mest of us are familiar, as to 
claim any future special observation. 

The old woman, however, has become 
tranquil, and that is much. 1 forgot to 
mention that the corpse was received with 
trumpets, and not unlike the trumpets 
sometimes heard at S!. Peter’s, Rome. 

Passing out and down the churchyard, of 
many acres, wherein the dead now was to 
rest, | observed that the massive wall, ten 
and fifteen feet high, and half as many 
feet in thickness, was turreted. And each 
tower was, or had been at one time, 
topped with a statue. Think of a church 
wal), or rather the wal! to a churchyard, 
with a thousand noble statues standing on 
it! 

Of course but few of these are left now. 
War, and all its incidental curses, bas hov- 
ered about this beautiful old place perpetu- 
ally since the Spaniard came, till within 
the past dozen years. But the statues are 
nearly all down »ow, never to be replaced. 
The images are down. But all along the 
road, in any of the several villages toward 
the city, you see many and many a new 
house. Images of the saints are going 
down; but houses for the people are going 
up. Good! I see more new houses in Mex- 
ico to-day than in any part of the United 
States. The truth is, the travails and ago- 
nies of a great nation had been the bitter 
portion of Mexico up to the time the honest 
old Indian Juarez came to her redemption. 
This old main street is named Juarez 
Street. The great square of this town 
with the long name is called Hidalgo 
Square. Another new name on the ancient 
wall is that of Diaz. 8», you see, even 
at a Mexican funeral I fiod a! things rising 
up and going forward. 

Twenty miles to the west of thecity, last 
week, I found a man on his way home with 
a Connecticut clock on his back. He had 
not many clothes, but he had plenty of 
time; and such delight as his balf.dozen 
little children had in that clock would have 
made every man in Connecticut happy to 
see. One little girl—with such eyes!—fell 
down on her knees when she thought no one 
looking, and, clasping her haods before 
the clock ticking away on a stone in the 
corner of the hut, began to pray. You see 
they are not very far from idolatry still, 
away out io the hills. 

Ll went back to the school around in the 
alley, after the funeral, a little Mexican 
boy who carries water still caring for my 
horse, and stood, hatin hand, leoking in 
tim‘dly at the door. The children were on 
their knces on the mats, going through 
some religious recitation. 

When this was through they told their 
teacher, and she came out and made me go 
inside. 1 found about forty, all little girls, 
and some too small to talk yet. But they 
were being drilled in standing in line, 
sitting on mats, and kieeling with the 
others. 

The timid little teacher did not have 
much to say, and seeing I could dono 
good and might do harm by being mis- 
understood, I turned to come away. In 
doing so I could hardly help laying my hand 
on the head of a eweet child at my feet. 
And how strange! Every one, from the 
oldest to the youngest, came on in a line to 
bave me lay my hand on their heads and 
say ‘‘bless you.” No, I am not good 
enough todo thatI know; but I am getting 
old and gray now, and God knows that deep 
in my heart I wished all I said, and a thou, 
sand times more, to these little brown 
children of the sun. 

Mexico CITY. 





A PLAN FOR ORGANIC UNION. 


BY THE REV. WM. VEENSOHOTEN. 





Tue evidences are increasing that the 
Evangelical Church begins to understand 
that the true meaning of the Saviour’s 
prayer (John xvil, 21), ‘‘ That they may be 
one . that the world may believe 
that thou didst send me,” is not merely 
secret, spiritual umon, oneness of faith, 
agreement in the fundamental doc'‘rines, 
but a union which is visible to the busy world, 
is readily seen, and, hence, is a continual 
proof of Christ’s divine mission. 

The union of believers—like the preach- 
ing of the Word—is to be a means to an 
end, viz.,to gather men from the world 
into his kingdom. That the Church be- 
gins to understand this may be seen from 
such movements as the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, the Presbyterian Alliance, the inter- 
change of correspondence between differ- 
ent Protestant bodies, the union among 
Methodists, the union of Presbyterians in 
Canada, tte Presbyterian Union of 1870, 
the terms of union proposed by the 
Episcopalians, the resolutions passed by 
the Reformed (German) Church, looking 
toward organic union with the Reformed 
(Dutch) Caourch and the Presbyterian 
Church, the appointment of a committee 
by the General Sypod of the Reformed 
(Dutcb) Cuurch to confer with a hke com- 
mittee of the Reformed (German) Church 
the practical organic union of the Missions 
of the Reformed (Dutch) Church and those 
of the Presbyterian Church, etc. The time 
reems near at hand that the mistakes of 
the Reformers and their successors shall 
be corrected, and that Protestants shall no 
longer say to the world: ‘‘ We are all truly 
one. We only make it appear to you that 
we are not.” Itis not my purpoee, in this 
paper, to urge organic union of all evan- 
gelical denominations, nor even of all the 
Reformed Cburches in the United States, 
who hold the Presbyterian system. I 
confine myself to a discussion of a plan of 
organic union of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church in America and the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. 

In a former paper I answered the most 
weighty objections against union, as they 
were presented by the foremost men in our 
denomivatior. To assure myself that it 
was not too early for a discussion of this 
kind, I made a partial canvass oi che clergy 
of the Reformed ( Dutch) Church to see what 
proportion of them favor this movement. 
I received answers from twelve classes 
numbering one hundred and forty-three 
ministers. Of these one hundred and eleven, 
or seventy-seven and one-half per cent., 
indicated that they favor union with the 
Presbyterian Church, and thirty-two that 
they are opposed. These twelve classes I 
regard as fairly representative of the de- 
nomination. They include two in the 
West and the remainder near New York 
and along the Hudson. Many of the clergy 
in communicating with me upon this sub- 
ject, took special pains to state that they 
do not favor union with the Reformed 
(German) Church, 4s such, because it will be 
fully as difficult to adjust our differences 
with them as with the Presbyterian 
Church; it will not increase our efficiency, 
as it will not add to the compactness 
of the denomination, and hence, the task 
of uniting with them will be labor lost in 
effecting union with the Presbyterian 
Church, which is also the avowed purpose 
of the brethren of the Reformed (German) 
Chureb. But judging from the sentiment 
expressed by the above statistics, it is not 
too early to discuss a plan of union with 
the Presbyterian Church. 

Tae first question which claime our at- 
tention is, Can such a union be effected with- 
out sacrificing important principles? The 
answer to this question is an emphatic Yes. 
We regard the Presbyterian Church as 
sound and orthodox in her confessions of 
faith, and in the fidelity of her clergy to 
these confessions; we enjoy a similar repu- 
tation among the Presbyterians. Hear 
what one of our brethren said, as the rep- 
resentative of our Church, at the last mwneet- 
ing of the General Assembly : ‘‘ Our respect- 
tve Churches agree in all the great doctrines 
relating to sin and grace.” Ata notable in- 
stallation service in New York, the follow- 
ing words occur in the charge to the pas- 
wor: ** You have crossed an invisible line in 


pwsing from the Presbyterian to the Reformed 
Uhurch.® Both hold the same doctrine, called, 
aiyou please, Calvinist’c, Augustinian, or 
Pauline, but it is variously expressed.” 
These quotations represent the opinion of 
the two Churches. There is pcsitively no 
doctrinal difficulty in the way of union. 

The next question to be considered is, 
What shall be the name of the united 
Church? Shall we insiston retaining our 
name asa wholeor in part, orshall we simply 
adopt the name Presbyterian? It must be 
confessed the name Presbyterian expresses 
only in a limited degree the characteristics 
of the Church. But this is equally true of 
the names Episcopal, Congregational, Bap- 
tist, Methodist, Reformed, etc. We might, 
however, call the united Church, the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Caurch. But 
would the addition to the name give any 
marked satisfaction, or add to the efficiency 
of the Church? The name Reformed 
Church, with Dutch in brackets, has not 
proven a very great success. It is a ques- 
tion, ia my mind, whether the teym Re- 
foraed, in brackets, would not have been 
fully as well. We know our Church attracts 
only the descendants of the Dutch; and they, 
even now, would rather call it tLe Dutch 
Caurch, than the Reformed Caurch. But, 
certainly, outside of the narrow limits of 
our denomumation, the name has no particu- 
lar significance. One of our home mis- 
sionaties in Dakota expressed himself to 
me as follows: ‘* People in this Western 
country have no knowledge of the Re- 
formed Church. In fact, they call it 
‘Reform’ Church. They kaow about the 
Presbyterian and Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, but associate ours with some 
sect, some dissffected party which has 
assumed the title ‘Reform.’ Many 
associate our Church with a movement like 
the Adventists, etc.” The above is true of 
the whole country except a small section 
of Eastern Pennsylvania, «f Central New 
Jersey, of New York along the Hudson, 
and up the Mohawk, and of a spot kere 
and there in the vast Mississippi Valley. 
Doubtless the Presbyterian Assembly 
would yield in this little matter cf addiog 
the words ‘‘ and Reformed” to their name; 
but I can see no gcod reason why we 
should ask it of them. It would be no 
advantage to them, and but little sa-isfac- 
tion to us. It would also establish a bad 
precedent. The rest of the small Presby- 
terian organizations, in uniting with the 
large central body, might insist also on ia- 
posing part of their name upon the united 
Church, and so give it a name exceeding 
in length that of titled royalty of Europe. 
The choice of a name should weigh but 
little in this grand movement. 

What shall be the form of government of 
the united Church? The only differences 
between the two Churches ia this respect, 
are the absence of a board of trustees, out- 
side of the consistcry or session for which 
the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church 
makes provision, and the limitatien to 
two years instead of three, during which 
elders and deacons shall hold office. These 
two unimportant differences can readily 
be adjusted, and if we so desire, a board of 
trustees need not be forced upon our 
churches. The uaion can be effected on 
that conditioa. 

But now we have reached the most im- 
portant question, viz., What shall be re- 
garded as the confession of faith of the 
united Church, and the following four an- 
swers tothis question may be given: 1. 
The five creeds (Apostles’, Nicene, Athana, 
siap, Belgic Confession, and Dortracene 
Canons), of the Reformed (Dutch) Church. 
2. The Confessions of Faith of the Presby- 
terian Church. 3. Both combined. 4. A re- 
vision of the confessions. The last I re- 
gard a very dangerous experiment, however 
desirable it might be to free our confessions 
from many encumbrancesthe natural result 
ofthe times and circumstances under which 
they were composed. I advise against 
revision. Shall we combine the two? This 
would make us too much of a confession- 
ridden denomination. Thecreeds of either 
Church are longer now than they ought to 
be for the use of our people. They are co 
extensive that they fail to be even read. 
We will do well, if possible, not to add to 
the cumbersomeness of our confessions. 
The choice will lie between the two. 





; Which shall it be? No precious truth will 





be sacrificed if we accept either. Sub- 
scription to the one will bind us as firmly 
as subscription to the otiier. Undoubted- 
ly the must satisfactory decision of the ques- 
tion of creeds will be to effect the union 
on the basis of the standard of the Presby- 
terian Chirch together with the Heidelberg 
Catechism. This will require no serious 
concession on the part of the Presbyteri- 
ans; they have repeatedly commended the 
excellency of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
and it will introduce the pride of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church into the creed of 
one of the great denominations in our 
land. Thus the reason, given for main- 
taining the separate organization of the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church, ‘‘for the sake 
of the Catechism,” will be changed into a 
reason for union with the Presbyterian 
Church. It will also prepare the way for 
union with the Reformed (G2rman) Church. 

The next question is, What shall be done 
with our liturgy? Three answers may be 
given: 1. Let us make the use of the 
liturgy of the Reformed (Dutch) Church 
obligatory upon the united Church. 2. 
Abolish its use altogether. 8. Give per- 
mission to the Reformed Caurches, who so 
desire to continue its use. The first method 
is impracticable. The second is not im- 
perative, and might needlessly wound the 
feelings of many excellent people to whom 
our ljturgy has becume very dear. There 
is no objection to the third method in the 
Presbyterian Directory of Worship, and 
several pastors of the Presbyterian Church 
make use of our liturgy now, for the sake 
of variety in their services. Let us all 
bear in mind that union with the Presby- 
terian Church involves no change whatever 
in the matter of liturgy, and the oft- 
repeated objection will be removed, that 
union with the Presbyterian Church will 
drive many of our members into the Epis- 
copal Church. 

What will be the relative position of our 
churches and pastors in the united Church? 
I answer, they will be on an equality with 
those of the Presbyterian Church. 

We often hear the cry: “ Wnat, do you 
propose to do to have us swallowed up by 
the Presbyterian Charch?” ‘The lamb 
will lie down with the liov, but it will be 
inside of the lion.” This is a striking mac- 
ner of stating the case. But in reality the 
Presbyterian Church will no more swalluw 
ou:s, than we the Presbyterian. In Hol- 
jand many of the farms are separated into 
a number of very small divisions, a)! mcre 
or less remote from each other, so that a 
parcel of twenty acres is often owned by 
eight or ten different persons. Now one 
of our neighbors owned several lots in a 
certain field, but others held small divisions 
separating his. He concluded either to 
own it all or to sell his part, and so come 
to an agreement to buy his neignbors cut. 
In becoming owner of it al), he did not 
cause his own land to swallow that of his 
neighbors. He only removed the fences 
and thorn hedges, and it became one beau- 
tiful continuous field. The whole field re- 
ceived the rain and the sunshine’ from 
Heaven as before, but yielded greater hat- 
vests, because the hedges were removed. 
The Presbyterian Church is a large field, 
but somewhat broken up by the smaller 
lots owned by the Reformed (Dutcb) 
Church. «Now call it what you please, buy- 
ing out or selling out, the only effect will 
be the hedges will be removed, and conse- 
quently greater harvests. This can cer- 
tainly be no cause for fear, and if the Re- 
formed lamb should be eaten by the Pres- 
byterian lion, we will not be lost. Why 
should we object to form part of the brains, 
the teeth, the shaggy mane, or even, if 
need be, the tail of that noble beast? Our 
Presbyterian brethren are content to occupy 
that position, why should not we? No no- 
ble historical Church will lose its place in 
the grand array of the sacramental host, by 
union with the Presbyterian Church. They 
may continue to celebrate their centeanials, 
their bi-centennials, etc., just as they do 
now. No interesting history will be for- 
gotten by this union. No; it will rather 
make history for them. Likewise thoze 
of our brethren, now prominent in 
our small ecclesiastical assemblies, if they 
lose some of that prominence, what of 


it? They will not lose any oftheir real 
worth. 
The size of the toad is not dependent 
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upon the size of the puddle. We can well 
afford to diminish our chances of presiding 
over the sessions of the General Synod for 
the sake of the union here contemplated. 

What will be the effect of union upon 
our ecclesiastical machinery? 1 answer, 
the one will be merged into the other. The 
General Synod and the General Assembly 
will become the General Assembly of the 
united Church. The four Particular Syn- 
ods of the Reformed (Datch) Church will 
be consolidated with the State Synods 
of the Presbyterian Caurch, within whose 
bounds they are located—e. g., the one 
particular Synod of Chicago will be con- 
solidated with the Synods of Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Lilinois, Wisconsin, Mioneso- 
ta, lowa, Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. 
The mere statement of this is sufficient 
proof in itself that the union ought to take 
piace. Think of it, one hundred and seven 
affiliated churches, forming one ecclesias- 
tical machine, scattered over ten different 
states of the Union. No wonder that many 
of them languish and die for lack of sym- 
pathy. The classes and the presbyteries 
covering the same territory will be sub- 
jected to the same treatment. 

So also our boards will be consolidated, 
one Board for Home Missions, one Board 
for Foreign Missions, etc. This can readi- 
ly be accomplished. Our foreign mission- 
ary work is already partially consolidated 
with that of the Presbyterian Church, aod 
our missionaries, almost to a man, favor 
union. Taey cannot transplant our im- 
aginary denominational distinctions to 
heathen soil. Why should we tolerate the 
waste of men and meaus any longer at 
home, for the sake of mere denomination- 
alism? Our home missionary work, also, 
can readily be consclidated. Nearly all of 
our missionaries in the West have person- 
ally expressed themselves to me ia favor 
of union. What added enthusiasm in the 
Lord’s work may we also expect from this 
movement! I formerly gave you statistics 
illustrating the want of enthusiasm in our 
Church as compared with the Presbyte- 
rian Church. Allow me again to give 
them to you up to date. 

Collections for benevolent purposes dur- 
ing the year ending May 18th, 1886: 

Per 
member. 
For Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church. $1 il 
For Foreign Missions, Reformed (Dutch) 


Gc cccdccsccesss cacconcsocecoseces 96 

For Home Missions, Presbyteriin Church... 99 
For Home Missions, Keformed (Dutch) 

GIR ccc ccccevcccece ssceecessccessoes 38 

For all the Boards, Presbyterian Church.... 2 97 

For all the Boards, Reformed (Dutch) Church 1 77 

These are startling figures; but they 


become more so when we take into con- 
sideration the numerical weakuess in 
membership of individual Presbyterian 
churches, compared with those of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Chureh. Our churches 
average one hundred and dfty five mem- 
bers, those of the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion average only one hundred and five 
members. Now I discovered the following 
rule from our statistics: a hundred 
churches ina certain locality, averaging 
ove hundred members, and contributing 
$1.00 per member for benevolence, in that 
same locality another one hundred churches, 
averaging two hundred members, will con- 
tribute from $1.50 to $2.00 per member for 
benevolence. Tne reason for this is read- 
ilyseen. Applying this rule to the case in 
hand, we have the following: If the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church were as enthusi- 
astic in her denominational work as the 
Presbyterian, she would contribute at least 
$1.50 per member for Foreign Missions, 
$1.35 per member for Home Missions, and 
$4 00 per member for all the benevolent 
boards, instead of the sums given above. 
But it is said, ‘‘ These statistics are not 
reliable, because the Presbyterians pre- 
dominate largely in cities, while we area 
rural denomination.” Let us see. Almost 
one-fifth of our strength is in the five cities, 
Albany, Brooklyn, New York, Jersey City 
and Newark, New Jersey. One-thirteenth 
is found in New York City alone. The 
Collegiate Church, with its wealth, numbers 
two per cent. of the membership of the de- 
nomination, while the membership of the 
Presbytery of New York, with no invested 
funds for Courch support, numbers no 
more than 2.9 per cent. of that denomina- 
tion. I am inclined to think that the 





argument is in favor of the Presbyterians. 











The Reformed (Dutch) Church is stronger 
in the large cities. The only cause of our 
small contributions for denominational 
work is lack of enthusiasm. 

It cannot be improper here to inquire, 
Why this lack of enthusinsm? In our 
foreign missionary work it is, on the one 
hand, the comparatively narrow limits of 
the operations carried on—we lack the en- 
thusiasm of numbers; on the other, it is the 
want of information through denomina- 
tional periodicals. In the case of our 
home missionary work, it is, in the first 
place, serious waste of resources, on ac- 
count of the limited amount of business 
done. Too large a percentage of our con- 
tributions are needed for home expenses. 

A second reason is, too large a portion 
of our home missionary work is merely de- 
nominational, more for the interest of the 
Dutch Church than the kingdom of Christ. 
I know a church in New Jersey, with a 
membership of fifty-seven, receiving $500 
annually from the Board, while there is a 
flourishing Presbyterian church in the same 
place. Another in the same s‘ate, num- 
bering eighty-one members, is struggling 
on by the aid of $150 annually received 
from the Board, while there is a Presbyte- 
rian church in the same place with two 
hundred and sixty-one members. A church 
in this state, with fifty-seven members, bas 
been receiving sid for many years, while 
there is a struggling though self-sustaining 
Presbyterian church in the same place, 
with one hundred and fourteen members. 
Another, also in this state, is receiving the 
benevolent contributions of the churches 
to the amount of $500 per annum, while 
there are two Presbyterian churches in the 
same place, one with two hundred and 
eighty-one members, and the other with 
one hundred and thirty-five. I know of 
a church in the West, with a membership 
numbering fitty- five, receiving $500 annu- 
ally from the Board, with a self-sustaining 
Presbyterian church near by with one hua- 
dred and fif een members. The pastor of 
that church expressed himself as follows: 
“There is no need of our church here. 
The Presbyterians supply the wants of the 
place, together with the Methodist Episco- 
pal church and others. I am completely 
discouraged.” I can tell you of another, 
in a beautiful Western city, numbering now 
sixty-nine members, which has been de- 
pendent upon the Board ever since its or- 
gan‘zation, to the amount of from $400 to 
$700 per year, while there is more than 
one successful Presbyterian church in the 
same city. The above are a few examples, 
to whica many others might be added both 
East and West. 

A third cause of this lack of en‘husiasm 
in denominational work is, that our 
strength (or weakness) as a separate de- 
nomination lies more in being Dutch than 
in being Americav. This may do well for 
the ‘* Vans” and the remote descendan!s of 
the heroes of the war with Spain, but not 
with those whose suflicient boast is, that 
they are Americans. Hence it is that our 
home missionary work is a failure, except 
among the Hollanders, in the West. That 
it is a failure may be seen from the follo w- 
ing: ‘Our Eag-ish-speaking churches in 
the West have scarcely gained at all for the 
last fifteen years.” In the minutes of the 
particular Synod of Cuicago, I read ofa 
certain church: ‘‘ There is really no at- 
tachment to our church on the part of 
most of the congregation.” 

A Western missionary tells me: ‘‘We 
have some American churches here, but 
they are still an experiment. In these 
towns are also Presbyterian and Methodist 
Episcopal churches, and the chances are 
that by and by all these foreigners to our 
church will join the churches in which 
they were reared, and leave us with the 
burden of the investment on our hande.” 

More than thirty years ago, we kad an 
American Church in Chicago. Our Board 
appropriated tens of thousands of dollars 
to sustain it. Men of talent were its min- 
isters; all to gain a strategic point in that 
great center of populaticn. But several 
years ago, the church edifice, with its 
stained glass windows broken, was given 
up to the owls and the bats, and the or- 
ganization dropped from our roll. Other 
Western cities have similar stories to tell. 
What is the cause of this ill-success? A 
phrase often used by our Western brethren 


reveals the secret: ‘‘Wo constituency for a 
Dutch Church”; in other words, not 
‘*Vans” enough. Brethren, the paltry 
sum of $0.38 per member does not indicate 
so much lack of interest as lack of confi- 
dence in our home missionary work as a 
business enterprise. 
Hupson, N. ¥ 


WOMEN AND WORK. 


BY A BUSINESS WOMAN. 








Tat a woman has a right to the pro- 
ceeds of her own labor has been at last 
conceded. That she must often support 
herself and others by her own labor is a 
patent fact to which can attach neither 
shame nor blame. But we would go 
farther and say that it is every woman’s 
duty to seek a life employment without 
waiting for the pressure of want. Tue sons 
of ricb men, educated to lives of idle pleas- 
ure, become too often but disgraceful 
moral and physical wrecks, while their sis- 
ters sink into astate of almost equally de- 
plorable mental weakness or chronic inva- 
lidism. 

To work out our own salvaticn is as rec- 
essary to women as tomen. Nothing val- 
uable in this world is to be had without 
labor, and we should not wait for necessity 
to compel us to work before we begin to try 
to learn how. But our choice of employ- 
ments will, of course, largely depend upon 
our circumstances. If we are so situated 
that we have both money and time to pur- 
sue @ light and agreeable avocation that 
requires the facilities afforded by wealth 
for its successful prosecution, we are fortu- 
nate; if not, we must take the “‘ next best.” 
But, as a working woman who has seen 
many lives frittered uselessly and painfuily 
away in the effort to pursue such employ- 
ments without either the money to render 
hght the consequences of failure, or the 
genius which surmouats all obstacles, I 
would earnestly urge every woman to let 
practical common sense, and not vanity 
or love of ease, be her guide in her choice 
of an employment. 

Of course there is always ‘plenty of 
room on top” in any profession, but it is 
not by any means always the person of the 
highest ambition that reaches the top. 
The painting of pictures is pleasant, and 
can be *‘done at home” (phrase of won- 
derful attraction for women) and the kindly 
world has thus far looked as leniently upon 
a@ woman’s ariistic failures as it does upon 
the chirograpby of the armless man who 
writes with his toes, hence the number of 
women who paint very poor pictures is 
alarming, in view of the fact that these 
daubs are their only hope of support, and 
that no one can buy them excepting from 
charitable motives. 

Of course if a woman has a real talent 
for the painting of pictures or avy other 
art, we should Lope she might have every 
opportunity for study, providing that such 
opportunity did not involve a painful 
degree of self-sacrifice on the part of 
another; for no degree of ability justifies 
one in accepting assistance which involves 
a joss of healih, or comfort, or mental 
growth on the part of another, no matter 
how generous!y willing to make the sacri- 
fice that other may be. We would say this 
as forcibly as we can, because young people 
of strong wills often think that they have 
a right to demard from parents, relatives 
or friends an amount of personal work and 
deprivation entirely out of proportion to 
the value of the result hoped for. To 
iliustrate and enforce our position we 
relate a true story. 

Some years ago a young woman of our 
acquaintance, who possessed a good 
natural voice, thought that she was destined 
to become one of the “Queens of Song.” 
By dint of alternate coaxing, bullying, 
wheedling, reproaches and tears, she 
finally persuaded her parents that it was 
their evident duty to give her every music- 
al advantage. They had five children, of 
whom the destined Queen of Song was the 
oldest. The second daughter, a girl of 
rare mental endowments, not overridden 
by self-conceit, became a teacher at seven- 
teen, studying out of school-hours to keep 
in advance of her pupils, and also to fit 
herself to enter a female medical college, 
as medicine was her chosen profession. 








Rising at five a.m. and going to bed at 











midnight, or later, diversifying her school- 
labors and private studies by sewing while 
she studied that she might help her sorely 
tasked mother, Lucy Cary died of over- 
work, miscalled consumption, at twenty- 
two. 

The third child, a son full of noble am- 
bitions and high courage, did as so many 
other good New England. boys have done 
before him, helped his father on the rocky 
little farm, and at the same time studied 
medicine, his chosen vocation as well as 
Lucy’s, and, by the help of the out-door 
air and exercise, managed to survive the 
overwork, and is to-day a good and hon. 
ored physician, though not so widely 
known as, with the same native powers, he 
would have been could he have had the 
advantages of a liberal education and of 
hospital practice and study. 

The fourth child, a bright, witty, spir- 
ited girl, amiable, but too impatient to be 
a successful teacher, became her mother’s 
help, her father’s solace, her brother’s 
friend; loving and helping all, beloved by, 
all, but not living up to half her natural 
powers. To-day, her parents no longer 
living, her brother married, she lives alone, 
supporting herself as the village dress- 
maker, firmly refusing to receive aid from 
her brother until she shall be unable to help 
herself, and feeding her eager mind as best 
she can by such reading, good, bad, andin- 
different, as comes in her way. 

The fifth child, also a girl, became a 
teacher, first in a ‘‘ district school” and af- 
terward in higher positions, until ghe is 
now one of the best Known and most re- 
spected teachers in the Boston public 
schools. 

In all this while where was our Queen 
of Song? Had she been forced to support 
herself while acquiring her musical educa- 
tion, she might—perhaps—have been suffi- 
ciently in earnest to have improved her 
time, and have attained some real, though 
modest, success. As it was, while her en- 
tire family were straining every nerve and 
making every sacrifice to give her educa- 
tional privileges, which the others at least 
equally deserved, she was creating a small 
sensation in a second-rate New York 
boarding- house, where her possession of a 
fair-sized room, with a piano and a folding- 
bed—though on the top floor—gave her tle 
distinction of being able to receive com- 
pany in her own room; and where a cer- 
tain portion of good looks, a certain knack 
in dress, and a large share of self-aseurance, 
combined to invest her with an air of per- 
eonal importance of which she was not 
slow to avail herself. Her voice was really 
good, and ber musical ability fair, so that 
with the aid of high-priced instructors, and 
nothing else to do, she managed to achieve 
in five years somewhat less than her 
younger sisters, with the same aid and dou- 
ble her energy, would have accomplished 
in three. 

And then there was a hall hircd, and a 
concert engineered by her tutors to adver- 
tise themselves, and paid for by the bur- 
dened father. The inmates of the boarding- 
house, each and all, undertook to sell tick. 
ets; and so did the singing and piano 
masters and their friends; and so did the 
highly paid tenor, bass, and contralto 
who assisted, and their friends; and the 
owners of the hall, and the makers of the 
piano to be used, and the friends of the 
other pupils of the two interested masters. 
But it ended in the tickets being nearly all 
given away, while the proceeds of those 
actually sold would hardly have paid for 
the débutante’s stylish evening dress. 

And after? Simply nothing. The sing- 
ing and piano teachers had no longer any 
interest in the matter. They had known 
all the while that Bertha’s voice and music- 
al ability, though good, were not great, or 
better than those of many a girl whose 
ambition never soared above pleasing the 
home-circle. She had not fitted herself 
for the severe duties of a teacher; she 
had not the thoroughness of knowledge, 
nor the industry for that, and no eager im- 
pressario hurried forward to engage her 
services for a concert tour. Not even a 
charity entertainment committee humbly 
craved her valuable aid. After a week or 
two speat in enjoying the praises of*those 
whose praise was worth nothing, of 
vain waiting for praise which could be 
translated into dollars and cents, our 
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slightly abashed, but by no means dis- 
mayed Bertha, proceeded to advertise her 
fine soprano to church choirs; again with 
no resuit. 

During the few preceding montks Ber- 
tha’s table vis-a-vis, a tallow-faced young 
man, with aslerder mustacheand a fishy 
eye, had often fastened that erb upon Miss 
Bertha’s rosy cheeks and tip-tilted nose, 
withan admiring glance, which had been 
openly scorned by that expectant Queen 
of Song. Now, however, that she found 
herself stranded, as it were, with no choice 
but to return to the Vermont farm, which 
appeared to her selfish view only the abode 
of work and privation, or to encourage the 
timidly proffered attention of young Tal- 
low-Face, she accepted the latter, and in a 
few weeks Bertha was married in the 
boarding-house parlor, where, standing in 
her concert-dress, she received the con- 
gratulations of her former music masters 
and her fellow boarders, and continued to 
reside in the same house under the im- 
proved condi'ions of enjoying two rooms 
on the parlor floor. 

A day or two before the wedding—too 
late for the father or mother or brother or 
sisters, who had sacrificed so much for 
her, to make their unfashionable appear- 
ance among her second-rate friends— 
Bertha sent aletter announcing the com- 
ing event, and coldly congratulating her 
father that he would no longer have to 
support her. 

She saw not, she thought not of the 
bowed gray heads that bent together in 
silent tears over this ending of all their 
ambitious hopes; of all their weary, self- 
sacrificing toil; of all that might have 
helped ihe younger children; might even 
have saved the life of one dear one, and 
had been fruitlessly expended upon this 
eldest. 

It is such cases as-this—and there are 
thousands similar—which should make us 
hesitate to offer a great deal of assistance 
to young women who profess a wish to 
qualify themselves to become self-support- 
ing by any methods which require much 
previous expenditure. At least until they 
have proved their earnestness by efforts as 
well as by words. Our personal belief is 
strong that ** where there isa will there is 
a way,” and that a girl who has the rigbt 
sort of stuff in her will rise in and of her- 
self as surely as a cork will rise in water. 
Of course there are cases where adverse 
circumstances will act as a chain holding 
the cork dewn, but against this chain the 
really buoyant mind struggles unceasingly, 
and then blessed be the helpful hand that 
breaks the cbain! 

As matters now stand, most women are 
far too much helped, too much pitied, ana 
too much praised, for their own guvuod. 
Girls—speaking not of the many noble 
exceptions, but of the average—are lacking 
in self-reliance, in courage to face the 
consequences of their own acts, in truth- 
fulness, in magnanimity. And all this 
may justly be attributed to the over-help, 
the undue pity, and the weak indulgence 
which they receive as caildren. 

Not that girls or boys should scorn as- 
sistance, but taat just as much industry, 
“pluck” aod **vim,” should be demandcd, 
and expected, from girls as from boys; 
that the manly virtues should become 
womanly ones as well; that when a 
girl strikes a blow she must stand 
and receive its return; that if she 
tells alie she shall be punished for it; if 
she incurs a debt she shall be made to pay 
it by her own exertions. ° 

As we look upon it, 8 woman should not 
only have the right to support herself, but 
she is under just as much moral obiigation 
to do it as any man is. 

This may be done in many ways. A 
mother faithfully rearing her children to 
make good, earnest, working men and wo- 
men (whatever may be their rank in life, 
or the nature of the work they eboose) is 
doing just as much real labor asis the 
father who spends his weary days in toil 
that they may have daily bread, and his 
nights too often—far too often—in plans 
and anxieties about the needs of the mor- 


row. 

But the butterfly wife or daughter or 
sister, who idly surrenders what husband 
or father or brother earns, is just as mor- 
ally reprehensible as would be the father 





or husband or brother who would careless- 
ly seatter the earnings of a wife, a 
mother, or a sister. 

This is new doctrine, and agreat many of 
us will not relish it; but if we once admit 
that we are possessed of souls we must ad- 
mit the logical sequence of our *fesponsi- 
bility. The command that man should 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow 
must include woman too, and the idle 
woman, like the idle man, be known as 
‘* Creation’s blot, Creation’s blank.” 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES. 
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THE most important fact to be chronicled with 
regard to the sale of the A. T, Stewart collection 
is that Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt purchased Rosa 
Bonheur’s *‘ Horse Fair” for the sum of $53,000 
aud presented it to the Metropolitan Maseum. 
It is long since the New York public has received 
any gift so valuable in every sense of the word 
as this, It is just the sort of canvas which 
should be in public keeping—too large to be well 
seen in a private house, interesting to the con- 
noisseur, helpful in many ways to the student, 
and extremely attractive to the ‘‘average ob- 
server’’—not only for intrinsic but also for ex- 
trinsic reasons, as being one of the most famous 
pictures produced in recent years. Other paint- 
ings have been offered for sale during the past 
few seasons which are still more satisfying to a 
highly cultivated taste. But the great aim of a 
public collection is not to satisfy such a taste, 
but to attract and please popular taste by some- 
thing which has, if not a supreme, at least a 
very high degres of artistic value. And for this 
purpose the ‘* Horse Fair,” has indeed been a 
wise choice. Public spirit isa good thing and 
discrimination in art is a good thing. Each 
alone has evinced itself often to the partial profit 
of our public in the past; but we have had few 
proofs of their combined existence so strong and 
welcome as that which Mr. Vanderbilt has mani- 
fested. 

The entire collection of pictures sold for $513,- 
760, which is said to be about thirty per cent, 
less than Mr. Stewart paid for it. If this be 
true, then he certainly paid too much; for, 
though few ‘‘fancy prices” were obtained, and 
though one or two things went, perhaps, below 
their market value, the average prices were 
good. The “1807” of Meissonier sold (Mr. 
Henry Hilton being the purchaser) for $66,000, 
which is almost exactly what it cost Mr. Stew- 
art, including duties. The Troyon, the Zama- 
¢ois and the Daubigny brought more than they 
cost, the Gérémes and the smaller Meissoniers a 
good deal less—which facts seem to prove that 
American purchasers sometimes do know what 
they are about, A singular contrast marks the 
sums given for the two Fortunys. The “Snake- 
Charmers” more than doubled its cost, selling 
for $13,000; but the ** Beach at Portici,” which 
had cost $13,000, sold for only $10,100. The 
latter is the more characteristic, and—to eyes 
used to the newest developments in art—the 
more interesting work of thetwo. Butitisa 
little **atrange,” and one can hardly wonder 
that it did not sell as well as the other in an auc- 
tion room, The more conspicuous American 
pictures sold for much less than Mr. Stewart 
paid for them—again a proof of public discrimi- 
nation. On the whole, there was less enthusi- 
asm, naturally, at this than at the Morgan sale ; 
and, fortunately, there was less reckless bidding- 
up of things beyond their veritable values, 

A large exhibition of photographs taken by 
amateurs has reeently been held at the Origies 
gallery. Such an exbibition is very confusing 
to examine, multitudes of small subjecta being 
crowded together in frames whicb, by ri-hts, 
should be studied separately in the hand. And, 
of course, to speak critically of the merits of the 
various exhibitors one should have a practical 
knowledge of processes and all technical ques- 
tions. ButIcan at least venture, I think, to 
say a word about the general aspect of the ex- 
hibition considered for the light it threw upon 
the artistic capabilities of photography. And 
the development of these capabilities is, it seems 
to me, the only excuse for amateurs to make a 
public exhibition of their products, however 
great may be the reasons for its pivate use as 
an amusement and a means of making person- 
ally valuable records of personally interesting 
things and people, 

Considered then, in this light, the exhibition 
was not very encouraging. The majority of the 
portraits it included were quite hke those one 
sces in any tradesman’s shop window—accurate 
and pleasing likenesses, no doubt, but not pic- 
tures in the true sense ofthe word. There were 
a; few honorable excevtions, but in most in- 
stances the posing was either conventional or 
“naturalistic.” Either there was no effort to 
get more than the simplest sort of a likeness, or 
there was simply an effort to ‘‘catch” some pose 
or action of @ casual, unstudied sort, And this 





is not hs nent of posing that the would-be artist 
with the camera should prefer. Of course his 
most artistic results ought tolook natural, to 
seem unstudied, but they ought also to be marked 
by grace of line, beauty of light and shade, and 
individuality of effect; and these come rarely, 
save by design. He should pose his figures, in 
short, as the portrait-painter, or the genre-painter 
poses his—with an art which does not reveal 
itself as artifice, but which secures more pleas- 
ing and interesting effects than artless human 
creatures are apt to produce in their customary 
attitudes, gestures, expressions and surround- 
ings. 
The landscape work seemed to me better 
"than the portrait work. But evenhere the re- 
sults seldom showed any nice feeling for the 
less obvious felicities of matural forms and 
effects. When the composition was good it- 
seemed to be so chiefly because the subject had 
been so good that it “‘composed itself.” Of 
course im one sense a photographic subject 
must compose itself—the camera cannot omit 
and alter and transpose as the pencil or the 
paint-brush can. But the point of view can be 
chosen at will, anda slight change in the point 
of view often may make all the difference be- 
tween a result which is merely pretty and pleas- 
ing and one which is striking, individual, de- 
lightful and artistic. Very few of the landscapes 
in this exbibition seemed to prove that the sub- 
ject had been as carefully studied and as thor- 
ougbly well shown as it would have been by a 
photographer with a truly artistic eye. Tho 
finest photographs in the room were unques- 
tionably those contributed by English amateurs. 
Both in England and in France the art, as an 
art, has advanced more rapidly than in Amer- 
ica. Itstrade-products there are far better than 
those it offers us here, and professional im- 
provement has come, in England at all events, 
from the guidance and inspiration of amateurs. 
The ten pictures by George Fuller, which, as 
I write, are on exhibition at the Reichard gal- 
lery, are more than well worth a visit. They 
include the ‘‘ Arethusa,” which has now been 
definitely secured for the Boston Art Museum, 
and which, I find, Mr. Fuller greatly improved 
during the last years of his life; the ‘* Nydia,” 
which was shown at one of our epring exbi- 
bitions a few years ago; the ‘‘And Shs Was a 
Witch”; several portrait heads; a landscape, 
and a picture of a girl—a Quadroon girl ap- 
parently—leading a calf. The last was one of 
Mr. Faller’s latest works, and the portraits 
were painted at various times, but are all 
characteristic examples of his talent. To my 
mind the most beautiful thing in the collection 
is the landscape—a delightful composition of 
thinly-foliaged trees with a broad road, along 
which a boy is driving a calf, and the moat marvel- 
ously lovely sky seen throughthe misty leafage. 
All the poetry of Mr. Faller’s art is here and 
all its individuaiity—that individuality which 
rested partly upon technical peculiarities, partly 
upon his professedly generalizing and idealizing 
way of interpreting Nature, partly upon his 
color, and partiy upon the distinct American- 
ness, if I may so say, of his scenes. Wherever 
ore might see this landscape one would know it 
for an American scene, It is hard to tell why; 
the quality is elusive, but I think it is unques- 
tionable, and I think, too, it is very precious, 
We seo it again in the figures--even the one 
which purports to show the Greek girl of Pom- 
peii is not a Greek, but a true little American. 
But the type is of infinitely greater importance 
than the title—one would rather have this Nydia 
than another, however well the other might 
“look her part.” For this one is vital, indi- 
vidual, and the other would in all likelihood be 
cold, conventional and commonplace. This 
artist painted what he saw and what he loved, 
and though he poetized almost up to the limits 
ofthe art, he never lost his hold of reality, 
These facts would be still more patent were his 
two finest works included in the exhibition— 
the *‘ Winifred Dysart” and the ‘‘ Romany Girl.” 
But even as it is, no observer who has a feeling 
for what painted poesy means—something very 
different from would-be painted poems—can fail 
to be charmed and held and impreszed by his 
beautiful and individual art. The room, un- 
fortunately, is not very well adapted to show 
these pictures, and if they are not seen 
from just the right point of view their curious 
treatment interferes with full appreciation. 
New YORK City. 


Lynn Hotes. 


POETRY VS. EXPERIENCE. 


BY THE REV. F. M. BIRD. 


A waiter in the Springfield Republican, citing 
and commenting on my accountof Dr, New- 
man in these columns, says—apropos of the last 
couplet of *‘ Lead, Kindly Light”—that I have 
fallen into ‘‘ the vulgar mistake of identifying a 
poet’s verses with his experienzes.” I should not 
care to hurl back that dubious? word ‘‘vulgar”; a 
decent measure of civility is well among gentle- 
men, and contributors either to Taz Inpzrzp- 
mut or to the Republican, may be charitably sup- 














posed to have some personal acquaintance with 
their topics, and to be above “ vulgar” errors. 
But I am sure the mistake was not mine. The 
hymn under discussion, as has been pointed out 
again and again (in any of the books of hym- 
nology) is utterly and intensely experimental ; it 
came at acrigis in the author’s life, and ex- 
pressed his mental state at what is supposed to 
have been a turning point of no littie importance 
to him andto the world. [That it is quietistic, 
is nowise against it: must hymus be full of the 
boom of cannon and blare of trumpets, or of 
desperate resolves to do or die, before they can 
be approved and used at Springfield? And if this 
is “ neither great in spirit, nor perfect in form,” 
I would be glad to see some hymns that are. 
When the general verdict has settled a pointro 
conclusively as it has here, the opinions of 
critics are of minor importance. Must men of 
taste always be against the public? But it is the 
men of taste that have had their way in this 
case.) All this being ‘ho, and usually undis- 
puted, I fail to see any depth of *’ vulgar” im- 
becility in indicating as *‘ somewhat disappoiat- 
ing” the fact that the closing lines had no share 
in the experience or feeling whence came the 
rest, but were simply put on from without to 
fill a gap. 

Thus much would not be worth noting but as 
one sample among many of “the vulgar mis- 
take of identifying a poet’s verses with his ex- 
periences.” The poets—or at least the larger 
ones—have generally professed to sing from 
their hearts, and won willing audiences thereby ; 
if we are to regard their verses as merely man- 
ufactured according to certain rules of art, 
most of us would lose most of our interest in 
them. Poetry, especially the lyric kind, is— 
or has been supposed to be—the language of 
magination and emotion. When the element of 
feeling ceases to enter, production might as 
well stop. Bat we are talking now of the 
Christian lyric poets; if it is a “vulgar mis- 
take” to identify their verses with their ex 
pieriences, a)l hitherto received canons must be 
abandoned. Dry, dogmatic statements tagged 
with rhyme have passed into,*‘ innocuous des- 
uetude” ; such never had any life in them, and 
are now buried, with the general approval. 
The ** faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly 
null, dead perfection” type is not valued. 
Hymns may be intellectual, but they must be 
emotional. If Watts, or Wesley, or Neale writes 
about death, it is because he has feelings, men- 
tal experiences—whether or not he hashad ex- 
ternal experiences—connected with it. If he 
sings of the love of Christ, he sings of what 
he knows and feels. He must put blood as 
well as brain into his verses, or they are naught. 
The quality of the metal can, in most cases be 
detected without difficulty; the base does not 
ring like the pure. Eminent poets, like Burns, 
and Byron and Moore have made comparative 
failures when they wrote cn £0 unfimiiier a 
topic as religion, wherein their ‘‘ experiences ” 
were limited; or total failures when they had 
not, at least, devotional moods to draw on—i.e, 
if their verses could not be identified with their 
experiences. Andthis principle is so obvious, 
and so generally understood, that it would not 
need to be stated if it had not been—to all ap- 
pearance —contempiuously denied. If the critic 
meant merely external experiences, as disjoined 
from inward ones, there is no such mistake, 
‘“ vulgar” or ‘‘genteel.” 

Darron, O. 








Hlissions. 
GOSPEL METHODS IN CHINA. 


BY THE REV. 3. F. WOODIN, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 





THE question, to what extent converts to 
Christianity from the heathen, may be legiti 
mately and successfully employed 
gelistic labors among their countrymen, 
while receiving their support from  for- 
eign missionary societies, is one that is 
now exciting much interest among missionaries 
in China. 

It is one of the principles wrought out by ex- 
perience and common sense in the past, that 
properly conducted missionary work ought con- 
stantly tojaim at the establishing of self support. 
ing churches at the earlies: practicable period, 
as the grand result of its efforts. In striving to 
hasten on the evangelistic work in its first stages 
inj heathen countries, it has frequently, per- 
haps generally, been the custom of missionaries 
to push forward as preachers, teachers, cate- 
chists, Bible-readers, and other classes of 
‘* helpers,” most, if not all of the new converts, 
who seem at all fitted to work in those various 
capacities. So that in some mission fields, per- 
haps a8 many as one in three of all the adult 
male converts have been engaged in these occu- 
pations, all being in the pay of the foreign mis- 
sionary society. This at first sight bas seemed 
to many,at home and abroad, as the natural 
and most effective way to evangelize a heathen 
people. , 

Bat it is found by experience in China, India, 
and other countries, that this system does not 
tend to expedite a real evangelization to any 
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such extent as had been hoped. In India, Chi- 
na, and to a less extent in Japan, the mission- 
ary is looked upon with suspicion for a long 
time, as being probably the emissary of a for- 
eign government, or of foreigners, who are 
seeking underhandedly to get an advantage 
over the native government and people, or to 
overthrow the native customs. When men are 
converted, they are at first considered as having 
been enticed by foreigners to forsake their own 
people and ally themselves with the foreigners. 
When these are employed as preachers, etc., 
they are at first considered to a great extent to 
have been emissaries of the foreigner for pay, 
and hence their words are of very little effect. 
The feeling against them is not infrequently 
much stronger than against the foreign mission- 
ary. Missionaries have often been unwise, also, 
in paying them more according to foreign ideas 
of what'a native needs for his proper support 
than according to what the native could earn, 
or ever did earn, working for native pay, in any 
capacity, among his own people. 

So there has often arisen two great evils. 
The native preacher’s influence is woefully di- 
minished as a preacher, he being envied and 
hated by his countrymen. Also all the native 
Christians wish to be employed by the foreign 
miseionary society, as helpers to evangelize 
their countrymen, and they have very little 
idea of themselves paying in any degree ac- 
cording to their ability for the support of their 
native preachers, unless themselves employed 
in some way by the missionary. Even in Japan» 
where a greater willingness to support their 
own preachers has been shown than in most 
heathen countries, it has been found in some 
places that the young preachers preferred not 
to be pastors, dependent on their countrymen 
for support, but rather to be evangelists at 
large, who would receive their regular and full 
pay from the foreign treasury, without the 
trouble of collecting it from their native par- 
ishioners. 

In China, the old method has tended, in some 
places at least, to sap the real life of mission 
work, tending, it is to be feared, to develop 
the idea, that only those in the pay of the mis- 
sionary society could be expected to be zealcus 
in work for the conversion of their neighbors, 
all wishing that they could be judged by the 
missionary worthy to be employed by the mis- 
sion to do the Church’s work, without the dis- 
traction of having to earn their own living. 
In some, perhaps many, instances, men who 
might have hoped to become the means of 
spiritual life to their village or hamlet have 
been taken away to school for a few years, 
trained amd sent out as preachers, and, after 
a life in that capacity, prove to have been 
only removed from the field where God had 
placed them, to become comparatively useless 
laborers inasphere for which they were un- 
fitted. The heathen often ask how much is 
paid to a man for becoming a convert, and 
point to the preachers, and other helpers, as 
proofs that men are paid to become Christians, 

Within ten years two missionaries of the 
American Presbyterian Mission in the Shan- 
tung Province of China, and the English Bap- 
tist Missions there and in other parts of North 
China, have begun and carried on a great work 
upon a different plan, and have met with won- 
derful success in their labors. Their plan is 
**to depend mainly on an unpaid native agency 
for the propagation of the Gospel.” ‘To make 
use of a comparatively small number of paid 
agents, and that only after a long period of 
tria].” ‘*So in the subsequent care of the in- 
fant churches, to depend mainly on the volun- 
tary labors of the natives themselves, and not 
introduce local preachers and pastors until they 
are sought for, and paid for, by the natives 
themselves.” Both of these missions have 
found ‘that, as a rule, the stations which have 
originated as the result of the labors of paid 
agents have been comparatively weak and unre- 
liable, and some have fallen away, while those 
which have been commenced on the self-propa- 
gating principle have generally maintained a 
healthy growth.” Dr. Nevius says in regard 
to the outstations in his charge, ‘‘out of the 
whole number of stations, amounting to more 
than fifty, I cannot now recall one which origi- 
nated in the work of a paid agent. At pres- 
ent, scores of volunteers have the principal 
care of the stations, while we have had, for the 
past year, only one paid helper, with the assist- 
ance of two theological students during their 
vacations.” Dr. Sites, of the American Method- 
ist Episcopal Mission at Fuhchau, last year 
petitioned the Missionary Committee of his 
Church to appropriate funds for their large corps 
of native preachers only for this year (1887); 
and that they should allow it to be paid at the 
beginning of this year, and should announce to 
all the preachers that hereafter they would re- 
ceive no more money for their support from the 
foreign Missionary Sociéty, but must depend 
wholly upon the native Church. The other mis- 
sionaries of that society here disagreed with 
him as to the wisdom of such a step, and the 
Missionary Committee at home did not grant 
the petiton. Under the old method, after ten 
years of varying efforts to advance toward self- 
support, that mission finds itself apparently no 


nearer it now than when they began. This is 
much the case with all the missions here. 

In some missi reck g the scholars 
partly or wholly supported in the boarding- 
schools, the chapel-keepers, Bible-readers, book- 
sellers, male and female teachers, catechists and 
preachers, all those who are paid by foreign 
funds, either of the Missionary Board or from 
private miesionary benevolence—from one-fifth 
to one-quarter of the whole number of converts 
are found to be receiving pecuniary assistance 
or support, directly or indirectly, from foreign 
funds, All this is adverse to anything like self- 
support. The preachers who are employed 
often receive such wages, high in the native ez- 
timation, that the native Christians are led to 
feel that, even if their numbers were greatly in- 
creased, they could not support them. Nor is 
there any strong pressure upon their consciences 
that it is their duty to take freely from their 
own scanty earnings to pay the salaries of those 
who live much more expensively than them- 
selves. 

All these things tend to chill the zeal of the 
native Church, and would seem to indicate 
that the methods of the work should be changed ; 
that as little use as possible should be made of 
foreign-paid native agency, and that the native 
converts should be encouraged, while pursuing 
their various occupations, to strive heartily for 
the salvation of their friends and neighbors. 
This method relies more upon God’s Spirit, and 
upon the life and faith which he imparts to his 
Church. 

Naturally, any change from the old way is be- 
set with difficulty, is opposed by many mission- 
aries, has its influence upon schools and all the 
apparatus of missionary work, and, at first, will 
tend to cool the ardor of those in the native 
Church who have been looking toward “ the 
loaves and fishes,” The real life of the native 
Church will receive new strengh, and its testi- 
mopy for Chrivt will have greatly increased 
force. Pastors and preachers will have more 
constant incentives to diligent and faithful 
labor in caring for their flocks, One thing is 
clear, self-supportiog church-members are often 
the most successful in winning souls to Christ. 

The scriptural and natural method of spread- 
ing the Gospel in heathen lands seems to be 
this: A few missionaries of entire self-devotion 
to the work go to a heathen city, or district of 
country, and labor. In due time God gives his 
blessing, and some of the natives are converted, 
They, working at their former lawful callings, 
tell their relatives and neighbors of the truth 
they have received, and some of them are con- 
verted. From them the truth spreads in con- 
stantly widening circles. The Christians meet 
in each other’s houses for prayer and reading of 
the Word and exhortation. Those who are 
found more zealous and useful in exhorting 
soon begin to lead the Sunday services, They, 
too, receive more direct instruction from the 
missionary. By and by they go out on the Sab- 
bath, and on other days when they have leisure, 
to the near villages where they have relatives, 
or there are those friendly to the truth, and 
preach and exhort, working during the week at 
their various occupations, In due time they 
choose pastors for themselves. The work goes 
on naturally and with less ground for suspicion 
and opposition. The results of such work may 
be expected to have greater permanence and 
real life. In our hurry to secure rapid results 
by the old method we may have dampened the 
ardor of the converts, whose ardor is the life of 
the Church. 

The missionary work in China is greatly suc- 
cessful as it has been conducted, and it may 
seem to some invidious to speak of these imper- 
fections; but the consideration of them may 
lead to better things. More missionaries de- 
voted to Christ are needed, more prayer, and 
more use of the sword of the Spirit. ‘* Not by 
might, norby power, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord of Hosts. ”’ 

FunHoCHAU, CHINA. 


Sanitary, 


STATE BOARDS OF HEALTH AND 
THEIR WORK. 


Ir was with its ususl foresight that the state 
of Massachusetts in 1869 formed the first of the 
state boards which have accomplished so much in 
the interests of personal health. This state easily 
kept the lead in this department until in an un- 
fortanate coalition formed in 1879, this board 
was merged with two others, Last year a sepa- 
ration again took place and the Board resumes 
its separate and important work, Vermont the 
only New England state without a state board 
has within a few days completed the list. A 
proper system shows the need of a National 
Board, of a State Board in each State, and Local 
Boards in all of the prominent cities, At pres- 
ent thirty-three states have recognized Boards of 
Health, but in two or three of the states the pro- 
vision for their support is so inadequate as to 
render their service quite perfunctory. 

The Michigan Board, established in 1873, has 














perhaps been more uniformly sustained than 
any other. Up to 1876 but eleven state boards 


had been formed. Since then they have multi- 
plied with a rapidity resulting from the benefits 
which have been apparent in those first having 
them. Much of the work of these boards is of 
an executive character, and such as does not 
fully appear in their reports except to those 
resident in their respective states. But, never- 
theless,no one can take up these series of reports 
as they come to hand from year to year without 
being impressed with the great amount of 
health-lifting and life-saving work which is 
being done. 

We have just now before us the late reports 
of North Carolina, Minnesota, New Jersey, and 
Kansas. Representing sections of country very 
dissimilarly situated, they together show how 
feasible and necessary this great work is where- 
ever human beings are to be found. While the 
same general subjects are up for consideration, 
each state will be found as having its own pecu- 
liar needs. The North Carolina report gives 
extended attention to the eondition of its public 
institutions and the care of the schools and the 
children in them. This gives occasion for the 
careful study of plans of drainage, sewerage: 
heating and ventilation. As to the children 
one is almost surprised to find an article on the 
care of the eyes and ears, which is perhaps more 
plainly and practically expressed than any before 
written on this frequent subject. Especial em- 
phasis is laidon the anatomical relation of the 
throat to the ear, and upon the importance of 
attention at once to any sympathetic or direct 
irritation of the auditory apparatus. 

While the Board has not had liberal pecuniary 
support, it is easy to see that its activity has an 
importan‘ bearing on the health of the citizens 
of the state, 

The Minnesota Board, formed in 1872, is one 
of the most mandatory of the state boards, al- 
though leaving the work to be done by the 
local authorities, unless there is great delay or 
neglect. It has, during the past year, given 
eepecial attention to the development of labora- 
tory work, s0 as to secure extended examina- 
tions of the sources of water-supply, as well as 
an ingairy into the various adalterations of 
food. It is prompt in dealing with epidemics, 
and realizes that it is as important to have ready 
beforehand the local machinery for stamping 
out disease as it is to be ready to put out a fire 
before it occurs. The New Jersey Board of 
Health, established in 1876, has devoted itself 
largely to the establishment of efficient local 
boards in the various townships and cities of 
the state. It has succeeded in securing a valu- 
able body of health legislation, and has distrib- 
uted among the people a great amount of valu- 
able sanitary information. The location of the 
state is such as to expose it to all the communi- 
cable diseases, and therefore it has been found 
essential to study closely the various means of 
isolation, disinfection and prevention. Because 
it is so largely a manufacturing state, the con- 
dition of trades and of operatives has received 
much attention. The last report treats of a 
wide range of subjects, in papers contributed 
by leading authorities. 

Turning to the second report of the compar- 
atively new Board of Kansas we find ik too full 
of valuable materia]. In the West it is usual to 
hold sanitary conventions of a popular kind, 
and somehow they are able to command a much 
more general attendance of the people than is 
usual in the older states. The papers and dis- 
cussions of such a meeting make up the bulk of 
this report. Such papers as that on “ The San- 
itary Conditions and Necessities of School Life,” 

‘The Pollution of Water,” “ The History and 
Action of Ozone,” and various others, show how 
actively and thoroughly these and ether topics 
are attracting both scientific and practical pub- 
lic attention. One of the best features of these 
efforts is that children are being taught in the 
public schools the leading facts as to the care 
of the health, and so a generation is being 
brought up more familiar with the demand 
there is for attention to the laws of the physi- 
cal being. This, together with the spread of 
information among the people, cannot but re; 
sult in sanitary progress and practice. 


Biblical Research, 


A PASSAGE much used and abused by modern 
critical investigation is Jer. vii, 22, 23: * For I 
spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded 
them in the day that I brought them out of the 
land of Egypt, concerning burnt offerings or 
sacrifices; but this thing I commanded unto 
them, saying, Hearken unto my voice, and I 
will be your God, and ye shall be my people, and 
walk yein all the ways that I command you, 
that it may be well with you.” This passage 
plays an important rdle in the reconstruction of 
Israel’s religious history as proposed by the 
most radical school. It is the locus classicus for 
the sentral thesia of that school—namely, that 
the Levitical system of worship and sacrifices 
is the latest feature introduced into the Old 
Testament religion, that originally the relation 
between Jehovah and Israel, and the worship of 











the former by the latter, was purely naturalis- 
; tnd furiker, that the Lcvitical face which 


the early reeords of Israel's religion wear, has 
been put upon them by later redactors, who re- 
vised the original documents from the stand- 
point of Deuteronomy or the Priest-Code. 
The actual state of affairs in early Israel can be 
read yet between the lines of the earlier literary 
prophets, and at times clearly in some passages, 
as in theone under consideration. The con- 
servative side answers this view by an entirely 
different interpretation of the vexed verses. 
This answer is probably best formulated in the 
exegesis given by v. Orelli, in the new Kurzge- 
fasster Kommentar of Strack and Zéckler, re- 
cently published. He answers: 1. Understood 
in the sense of the new school, this interpreta- 
tion of the passsge, even leaving out of con- 
sideration the Priest Codex, is very strange, for 
then Jeremiah would not have been acquainted 
even with the sacrificial ordinances of the so- 
called ‘* Book of the Covenant” (Ex. xx, 23), 
which, according to these critics, antedates 
Jeremiah by many decades, or even by centuries. 
2. The Book of Deuteronomy, whose Mosaic 
authorship Jeremiah maintains, c@tains ordi- 
nances for sacrifices; how could the prophet 
then have denied that such sacrifices were prac- 
ticed in early Israel? 3, Jeremiah would contra- 
dict himself, since according to xvii, 26; xxxi, 
14; xxxiii, 11, the bringing of sacrifices be- 
longed tothe normal worship in Israel. The 
sense of the passage, according to Orelli, is 
simply that the prophet says, that God, in giv- 
ing his law at Sinai, did not lay the chief stress 
upon the bringing of sacrifices, but upon having 
the people obey his will. He, like other prophets, 
contends against superficial and external ob- 
servance of the law of sacrifices and urges the 
people to obedience as more pleasing to Jehovah. 








Science. 


EvRoPEAN acientific observers do not keep 
pace with the facts recorded by their American 
brethren. The peculiar saddle-like leaves of the 
Liriodendron or tulip tree has recently been the 
subject of a paper by Sir John Lubbock. He 
finds their form to result from the manner in 
which they are in early youth packed in the 
bud. Thishas long ago been placed on record 
in the “Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Science of Philadelphis,” by Prof. Thomas 
Meehan. To the lovers of the curious in Naturas 
History an examinationof the budding leaf of 
the tulip tree is very interesting. It is bent in- 
wardly until the apex finds itself fast in the 
axiJ, and the only developm2nt possible is that 
which results in the truncate character. 





....Manyof our readers may remember the 
interest excited a few years ago, by the an- 
nouucement of European biologists that Lichens 
were composite organisms, formed by the union 
of fungi and algw, the spores germinating to- 
gether, and the tissue of each running inte each 
other, formed the thallus of the Lichen. The 
observations d 80 plete that no addi- 
tional ones seemed needed. M. Bounier, a 
French naturalist, has, however, gone over the 
ground again carefully, and, by experiment, 
produced the same results. Lichen spores, 
sown by themselves, germinated, but would pro- 
ceed no further; but when sown on aigs, a 
true lichen thallus resulted. 





....8ir John Lubbock has discovered a singt- 
lar peculiarity in the cotyledons of some 
G@nothere or evening Primroses. When these 
are first developed after the germination of the 
seed, they are somewhat rounded ; subsequently 
a linear stalk or petiole is developed between the 
axis and the base of the cotyledons, which gives 
the cotyledons a stalked appearance. The ob- 
ject of this development Sir John has not been 
able to speculate on, so far. 


....By the use of a carbide of iron and an im- 
proved form of furnace Mr. Castner, of New 
York, is able to produce sodium at a very low 
cost. If the inventor’s claims are found to be 
correct in practice, it is difficult to estimate the 
importance of bis invention. Cheap sodium 
means cheap aluminium, and when once alumi- 
nium can be obtained at a low cost, its appli- 
cations will be infinite. It must not be for 
gotten that every clay-bed is an aluminium 
mine. 


....A number of extreme.y interesting experi- 
ments have recently been published by Mr, E. 
Nichols, showing that chemical actions occurring 
in the magnetic field, take place more quickly, 
and with greater evolution of heat, than with- 
out. Thus, with nitric acid, the magnet in- 
creased the speed of the solution of iron from 
eight minutes to less than one. In other cases, 
however, the magnet was proved to have no 
action. 

....The experiments, which M. Deprez has 
recently been conducting for the Rothschilds, 
on the problem of the transmission of force by 
the means of electricity,’are reported to be suc- 
cessful, and that by means of one generating ma- 
chine and one receiving machine, fifty “horse- 
power can be transmitted through a circle of 





seventy-five miles, or in a straight line through 
thirty-five miles, being available at any point, 
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Fehool wud College. - 


Srate Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Finger, of North Caroling, discussed quite 
fully the educational and religious interests of 
the colored people at the recent meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence in Washington. 
Born and reared in the South, and edacated in 
New England, he thought he could discuss the 
question without prejudice. He confessed, 
however, that notwithstanding his opportuni- 
ties to study the Negro, he did not fully under- 
stand him. Yet be was fully convinced that 
while the Negro must be educated and elevated 
morally, he must be educated by himself: 

“In my judgment we must not only have 

separate schools for the colored people, but also 
have separate churches; and these scnools and 
churches must be taught and ministered to by col- 
ored teachers and preachers, so far as colored peo- 
ple will prepare themselves to fill these offices, 
This is so because both races, as a whole, want it 
g0, and because the relative condicion of the races 
makes it a necessity. Any attempt at a genera 
system of mixed schools and mixed churches would 
be a signal failure.”’ 
Upon this point and with regard to intermar- 
riage the white people have fixed ideas, and it 
would be wise, Mr. Finger thought, not to inter- 
fere with their rights in these matters. The 
prejudices against the Negroes were disappear- 
ing: 

It is no unusual thing now in the South to find 
Negroes riding in first-class cars with the whites. 
Ihave seen Negroes in the political conventions of 
both political parties; [ have seen them serving 
with the whites as jurymen in the trial of important 
causes. Recently, ina city of the South, at the ded- 
ination of a public school building, I saw white and 
colored aldermen seated on the same rostrum auring 
the ceremonies. In all such intercourse proper con- 
duct and gualifications can be made requisites. In- 
deed, in all social and semi-social intercourse the 
correct policy isto apply as little force as possible, 
and let people’s likes and dislikes and the free spirit 
of our republican institutions control.” 


«+e»The Catholics of France are solving the 
educational question in their own way. The 
Government withdrew from the theological 
faculties of the Catholic Church all financial 
aid, and the latter thereupon at once began to 
establish universities of their own, over which 
they could have absolute control. In the last 
ten years no less than five such schools have 
been organized, and all are in good working 
order. They are situated at Paris, Lille, Tou- 
louse, Lyons and Angers. The Protestant fac- 
ulties are still supported by the State, but it is 
every year becoming more difficult to persuade 
the Government to grant the meager pittance. 
The stipends formerly paid to the theological 
students the State has refused to pay, and 
collections are now regularly taken in the 
churches in order to raise this money. This 
has been very successful, especially in the Re- 
formed Church, and there it is very necessary 
that it should be so. There are fifty three Re- 
formed parishes vacant in the Reformed Church 
of France, some of them having been so for 
eight or ten years. 


....Although a large portion of the twenty- 
nine undergraduate students in Bangvr Theo- 
logical Seminary are not college graduates, yet 
there are only three who do not take Hebrew as 
well as Greek, and these for special reasons, as 
ill health or weak eyes. Every student takes 
Greek, although there is an English exegetical 
course. Every man competent is put into the 
regular full course. When a man has no Greek 
and no Hebrew he is put into a beginners’ class 
in Greek, and into the regular Hebrew class, but 
he may have the advantage of such exegetical 
atudies as are in English. One of the professors 
writes us thatit might seem too hard to puta 
beginner into both Greek and Hebrew ; but he 
says: 

{t is, 1 am convinced, better for the average of 
atudents than to omit the Hebrew. He gets more 
deeply into the spirit of the Old Testament and the 
preparatory stages of redemption than he would do 
by the same amount of study done in the English 
Bible, We cannot make accomplished exegetes of 
such men, but we can do them the most good in 
that way. 


...-The English Congregationalists have 
raised thus far the sum of $104,400 for 
Mansfield College, which is to be settled in sub- 
stantial buildings in Oxford. The college has 
already been opened in Oxford, but the build- 
ings are not yet erected. The total amount 
needed for buildings, site, furniture, etc., is es- 
timated at $175,000, leaving about $70,000 yet 
to be secured, which is asked for from the de- 
nomination in sums large or small. The bnild- 
ings are to be large and roomy, and to be in the 
fourteenth century Gothic style. 


.seThe University of Bologna will celebrate 
ite 800th anniversary in the spring of 1888, The 
exact date of its foundation isnot known. Au- 
thorities on the subject agree that an important 
school was established at Bologna in the eleventh 
century. Afterward the university took a great 
place as the chief center for the study of juris- 
prudence, and there also anatomy was the first 
time scientifically studied, 





--.-Mr. Joseph Hunt, of Ca‘asauqua, has 
given Lafayette College a fine telescope. The 
instrument bas a Brashear mirror of silvered 
glass of something overeight inches diameter, 
with a focal distance of over six feet. 


Personalities, 


Mr. Samvet C. Lister, the famous English 
manufacturer, to whose inventive talent his 
country owes much, is over seventy years of 
age, but is almost as active in bis business as in 
former years. To Mr. Lister is due the credit 
of the procesges of wool-combing by machinery, 
and the improved methods of plush and velvet 
making, which have revolutionized all trade, 
He is said to have spent $3,000,000 in develop- 
ing those industries, and bas made more than 
$250,000 a year out of them. He says he never 
indorsed a scheme in which he did not confi- 
dently see $250,000 a year. 


....A special feature of the Jubilee Exhibi- 
tion at Manchester is to be a collection of the 
best portraits of all the Prime Ministers who 
have held office during the Queen's reign. Lcrd 
Mount-Temple has prowised to lend bis full- 
length paintings of Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Melbourne, which are at Broadlands, and Lord 
Aberdeen will lend the Haddo portrait of his 
grandfather. The Queena is to be asked to lend 
the portrait of Lord Beaconsfield, by Angeli, 
which hangs in the grand corridor at Windsor 
Castle; and the committee hope to obtain the 
portrait of Mr. Gladstone by Sir Jobn Millais. 


.-..The Pall Mall Gazette has invited its 
readers to imagine themselves Dante, and to put 
into Paradise, purgatory and inferno English 
men and women of this country. ‘‘Chinesa” 
Gordon had the largest number of votes for 
Paradise. Next to him, but receiving only half 
as many voter, came Gladstone. Four women’s 
names appear among the first thirteen—Florence 
Nightingale, Queen Victoria, “‘ Sister Dora,” and 
Mrs. Josephine E. Butler. Mrs. Butler, Car- 
dioal Newman and Lord Beaconsfield received the 
same number of votes. The returns of the in- 
ferno are not mentioned. 











-++A droll story is told of the new Governor 
of California. J. W. B. Montgomery had been 
tendered the position of brigadier-general of the 
5th brigade, and went to Sacramento last week 
to consult with the governor about the matter. 
He walked into the latter's office one day and 
remarked : *‘ Well, Governor, I have come to tell 
you. that I will accept that office as long as 
there’s peace, but I want it understood that in 
case of war you are to accept my resignation.” 
“Ob,” replied Commander-in-Chief Bartlett, 
“that’s allright. If there’s ever a war I, well— 
I propose to resign myself.” 


....J. Koppay, whose portraits of the late 
King of Bavaria created much sensation recently 
in Berlin, is at present executing a number of 
portraits in the higher circles of German soci- 
ety. The first of these will be a life-size por- 
trait of Prince Bismarck, one of the Countess 
Wilbelm Bismarck, and a third of Countess 
Hohenan. 


----Tbe Rev. Phillips Brooks says that when 
a mother brings him a baby to admire he takes 
the baby, turns it over, holds it up, and says: 
“Ah, ab; now, that is a baby!” He thus 
avoids telling avy white lies regarding the 
baby’s merits, and the parent is charmed with 
bis appreciation. 


...-[T is charged against Henri Rochefort, 
by the ship-owner who assisted him to escape 
from New Caledonia, in 1874, to our coast, that 
the hire of the vessel has never been paid. The 
man is nuwin Paris and expecta to bring suit 
for the amount agreed upon. 


....Mr. Ruskin’s violent utterances againet 
the Ambleside Railway recall that when railways 
were first built in England and for many years 
thereafter, he persistently refused to ride on 
them, but traveled about in a coach with 
horses, 


...+ePrince Edward, of Saxe-Weimer, writes 
that on a hunting party given in his honor by 
the Rajah of Behore, there were bagged nine 
tigers, three bears, six rhinoceroses, fourteen 
buffaloes, twenty-two stags, and five wild hogs. 


....Capt. Jobn A. Doke, who recently died 
at Nantic, Mass., aged 87, was the last survivor 
of the Washington Artillery, of Bozton, in at- 
tendance at the laying of the corner-stone of 
the Buoker Hill Monument. 


....Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes affirms that 
of all literary men of anything like his age he 
can spin a top most artistically—and generally 
in a manner most calculated to win the respect 
of a small boy. 


...-Prince Alexander, of Battenburg, is 
thinking of visiting the United States next au- 
tamn. Well, we can stand it if he can. 


.-..Queen Kapiolani, of Hawaii, is entering 
upon an extended tour of this country, accom- 
panied by a large retinue, 





2 ebbies, 


....** The Horse Fair ”—Oate. 


....The main-spriog of time—Marcb, April 
and May. 





... —Various sorts of grass may be eaten now 
just for greens.— Picayune. 


...-La what time will a sum at interest at six 
per cent. «qual the principal? 


....An April fool—the man who plays with 
an unloaded. pistol at any time during the 
month. 


..». Why is a certain paper in New York called 
The Sun? Because it blazes forth and never re- 
flects. 


....Mrs. Gnu Vorich says that she is going to 
take a cottage somewhere in New Jersey this 
season; but it isa sine quinine that there shalj 
be no malaris.—Life. 


.--.—Pastor: “Well, what did your young 
people realize at your entertainment?” Member 
of the Com)..ittee: ** We have just realized that 
we are $25 out.”—Burlington Free Press. 


....Merchant: “* Beg pardon, but your bill is 
60 marks and you have given me only 5).” 
Poet: ** But don’t you know that itisa poet's 
first principle to leave something to the imagi- 
nation?”—After Fliegende Bliitier. 


--.-Baid a White House caller to President 
Cleveland, as he shook handa the other day: 
** You wust come up to Boston. We won't take 
‘no’ for an answer. Come and brivg Mrs. K. 
with you.”—New Haven Palladium. 


..-.- The lukewarm reception given to the so- 
ciety actress, Mre. James Brown Potter, on her 
débit‘in London last week, proves that the Prin- 
ces3 of Wales and the society ladies of London 
are not all ‘‘ as clay in the hands of the potter.” 


....She (gazing upward): ‘How bright the 
stars are to-night, Mr. Sampeon!” He (prompt- 
ly): Theyare not brighter, Miss Clara, than”— 
than—She (softly): “Tban what, Mr. Sampson?” 
He: “Than they were last night.”—New York Sun’ 


.... Talking Shop.— Physician (examining Ru. 
ral Editor for life insurance purposes): ** Your 
circulation does not seem to be impaired?” Edi- 
tor: ** No; we’re printin’ 630 copies a week 
now, agin only 600 a year ago !”"—Puck, 


....¥Young Mr. Featherly (complacently): 
“Yes, [have been doing alittle in the way of liter- 
ary work, for some time past. The poem on 
* Spring’ in the current number of Scribbiers, 
is mine.” Miss Clara (very much interested): 
“No, really, is it, Mr. Featherly? WhyI read part 
of that !”—Puck. 


.... An oldskinflint was looking for a furnished 
room: ** What will you charge me for this one, 
for a week?” he acked. ‘Thirty francs.” “Til 
give you twenty-five.” ‘No, sir.” ‘‘Come, let 
me have it for that; the days are so short 
now.” — Tid- Bits. 


.... The Epoch, of this city, quotes a part of 
a poem published by us several weeks ago, but 
makes no mention of THe INDEPENDENT. It 
says: ‘*We make no apology for quoting [the 
linee].” Wedon’t care for the apology; ali we 
want is the credit. 


... April first, in school —“ Willie Smith, you 
say you have been calling Johnnie Spratt names, 
do you?” “Yes, um.” “You naughty boy! 
What did you call him, sir? Tell me this mo- 
ment.” ‘Please, mum, I called him Johnnie 
Spratt.”— Harper's Bazar. 


..+."*I say, Blade, did Shakespesre write the 
play of ‘Charles the Second’?” ‘‘Why, of 
course not. Shakespeare lived long before 
Charles the Second.” ‘*Ob, that wouldn’t make 
any difference, Blade, my boy. Don’t you know 
that Shakespeare is full of anachronisms?” 


-.+-Queen Victoria went to the circus the 
other day with her newest son-in-law, Prince 
Henry of Battenburg. Any suspicion that the 
aged Queen went for her own amusement is 
readily refuted by the official statement that 
Henry had been teasing her for weeks to take 
him to see the animals.— Chicago News. 


...-One of the hardest sort of people was 
asked to subscribe to some worthy object. “I 
can’t,” he replied ; ‘‘ I must be just before I am 
generous.” ** Well,” said the one who had made 
the request, ‘‘ Let me know just before you are 
generons, and I’lltry you again.”— Texas Sift- 
ings. 


.... Teacher — (to a small girl who had 
“skipped schcol ”): ‘* Where have you been, 
and what have you been doing all the morn. 
ing?” Small girl(working the heel of her shoe 
into a crack 1n the floor): ‘Part of the time rid- 
ing down hill.” Teacher (with an encouraging 


smile as a recognition of veracity): ‘‘ And what 
were you doing the rest of the time?” Small 
girl (naively): ‘* Walking up !"—Exchange. 





Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 
CLARK, J. W. B., D.D., Haverhill, Mass., re- 
signs. 
CRESSY, C. G., Centerville, Dak., resigns. 


DAVIS, F. W., called to Strong City, Kan. 

FRILEY, J. W.,, called to Little Rock, Ark. 

HILL, Dantax T., died recently at Syracuse, 
Neb., ag: d 84, 


= R. P., accepts call to Olathe, 
an. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


AIKMAN, Josrpa G., Red Cloud, Neb,, accepts 
cail to Perry, Ia. 

ee ome JouN, Oxford, called to Almont, 

ich, 

BARBOUR, Witit1am M., New Haven, Conn., 
accepts call to presidency of Congregational 
College, Monreal), Can. 

BARSTOW, Joun, Audover Seminary, accepts 
call to Groton, Mase. 

BOYNTON, Newemian, North ch., Haverhill, 
called to Central ch., Chelsea, Mass, 

BRIGGS, WittiamT., East Douglass, Mass., re- 
signs, 

CARTER, FreananpoE , Church’s Corner, Mich., 
resigns, 

CLIZBE, Jay, Newark Valley, called to supply 
six months at Keene Valley, N. Y. 

CRAWFORD, Cuartes H., Chenango Forks, N. 
Y , moved to Lowa, 

EVANS, Enron C., Pacitic church, St. 
Mino., revigns to engage in State ev 
tic work. 

FRANKLIN, Groras M., accepts call to Rich- 
moud, Mich. 

GLEASON, H. W., ord. in Minneapolis, Minn., 
March 7. 

GUNSAULUS, Franx W., accepts call to Plym- 
outh ch , Unicago, iil. 

HAGUE, Wix114m B., South Bridgton, Me., re- 
sigus, 

HERRICK, Rosenrr P.,. Montevideo, Minn., to 
become general sgent for the State of the 
A. H. M. 8. 

HOADLEY, Horace G., Yale Seminary, called 
to Kast Canaan, Conn. 

HODGES, Joun G., [ronton, Mich., resigns. 

HOVEY, Horace C., Second ch., Minneapolis, 
Mina., catied to Park st. ch., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

HOWE, E. Frank, Peoria, Ill, resigns. 

HURLESS, Parker, calied to Sandoval and 
C.ement, lu. 

LUCKEY, Prank R., of New Haven Theological 
Semimary, engaged to supply at Schroon 
Lake, N. Y¥., during the summer, 

LYMAN, Ausert J., inst. in South ch., Brook- 
lyp, N. ¥., March 24. 

LYON, GrEorGE G., accepts call to Wickliffe, O. 

MARVIN, Frep R., accepts call to Great Bar- 
ringtup, Mase. : 

MELLISH, Joun B., of Auburv, Mass., accepts 
cali to Nurtn Scituate, R. L 

MEREDITH, R. R., accepts call to Tompkins 
Avenue ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MILLIGAN, Joun A., Ainsworth, Neb., called to 
Argentine, Kan. 

MOSES, Dicuton, Westchester, Conn., resigns. 

MUSES, DicuToN, accepts call to Central Vul- 
lage, Cona. 

NUTTING, Joun K., accepts call to Freedom, O. 

PERKINS, Geo, A., Harvard, accepts call to 
Boxoorough, Mass. 

PLATT, Lutuer H., Partridge, called to Dover, 


an. 

POWELSON, ALFRED, P., Woodbury, Conn., 
accepts cali to I'acoma, W. T. 

SANBORNE, Groner M., Little Rock, Ark., re- 
signs. 

SARGENT, Cuarence 8., New Haven, Vt., 
culled to Adame, Mags, 

SCHAUFFLEd, A. F., Olivet chapel, New York, 
N. Y., resigne. 

SCHOLFIELD, Axszauam, ord, in Spring Green, 
Wis., March —, 

SEXTON, Wm. C, East Arlington, called to 
Wilmington, Vt. 

WILD, Epwarp P., Newport, called to Manches- 
ter, Vi. 


aul, 
€lis- 


LUTHERAN, 


HULL, W. E, Altoona, Penn., moves to Hud- 

80D, 4 

SAMPLE, J. R., Muncy, accepts call to Mahanoy 
Cuy, Penn. 

SEIDEL, W. C., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts call 
to Ustawa, Kan. 

SHARRETTIS, E. A., Espy, moves to Fowlers- 
vile, Penn. 

SUMMERS, D. Shelby, moves to Mt. Vernon, 


WIEAND, W. R., Gettysburg, moves to Sigler- 
ville, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


CARLILE, Dovetas, Breokline, Mass., accepts 
call to Easton, Penn. 

ee R. M., Woodbine, removes to Wal- 
nut, la. 

GILL, W. J., died recently in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LANIAR, Tuomas J., died recently in Mary- 
ville, Tenn. 

OVERMAN, L. L., Nashville, Tenn., accepts 
call to Taladegs, Ata. 

RAMSEY. Francis AsHpury, died recently in 
Pitte burg, Penv., agea 41. 

SMITH, Oris A., accepts cail to Frankfort, Ind. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BOWDEN, Uprron B., address, Napoleonville, Ia. 
BRAND?, ©. E., assistant in Church of the 
Holy Comforter, Philadelphia, Penn., re- 


signs, 

CAPERS, W. Henry, accepts rectorship of Trin- 
itv cb., Lancascer, N. Y. 
COOK, Henrsert J., accepts 
Christ’s co., Dayton, O. 
SHACKELFORD, Green, Washington, D. C., 

elected rector of Trinity ch., Fredericks- 
WALEE’ Lewss, died recently in Earlville, M 
recen' arlville, Md. 
aged 68, 


rectorship of 
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Music. 


Two orchestral concerts, both exceedingly in- 
teresting ; a piano-recital ; two Thomas Popular 
Concerta (the last ones); the final New York 
representations by tbe National Opera Company ; 
the announcement that Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
pretty little operetta of ‘‘ Ruddygore” so fails to 
win favor to itself, after a determined struggle, 
that itis to be withdrawn day after to-morrow ; 
and the usual serial or other musical entertain- 
ments of slight significance—such is the record 
of last week’s musical interests, and from the 
monotonous sound of the list one that proves 
how far into spring we have advanced. Of the 
concerts, the first, on Wednesday evening, given 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra drew as 
fashionable and large and thoroughly apprecia- 
tive an audience to Steinway Hal), as character- 
ized the preceding appearances of these wel- 
ecomed guests, The advent of Mr. Gericke’s 
band here was an experiment in view of the 
many local attractions of like nature, which was 
viewed with coocern in both cities. It has 
proved a remarkable success, The orchestra has 
been heard now three times; each time with 
more applause and a franker recognition of the 
skillof its musicians and of the masterly traits 
of Mr. Gericke’s leadership. The program last 
week included the “SakuntaJd” Overture of 
Goldmark, exqaisitely performed; Henselt’s 
favorite Concerto; and the C Msjor Symphony 
of Schubert. Mr. Gericke was several times re- 
called, and Mr. Rafael Joseffy, who played in 
the Concerto (and with great brilliancy), was 
three times brought furward to acknowledge a 
cordial reception. 

Mr. Frank Van der Stucken’s final orchestral 
matinée filled Chickering Hali. The special at- 
tractions on Mr. Van der Stucken’s list were 
Mendeissohn’s ‘*Fingal’s Cave” Overture; the 
** Jupiter Symphony,” and a new concerto played 
by the composer, Mr. Emmanuel! Moor, a young 
pianist and teacher of this city, whose written 
work bas before this been kindly noticed. It 
will be seen that Mr. Van der Stucken is as 
faithful as ever in bringing to notice any music 
by Americanr, which is really worthy of hearing, 
Mr, Moor’s concerto is in the usual three move- 
ments; a well conceived and showy work, par- 
donably reminding us of Schumann and Grieg. 
The orchestral acoring is rich and effective, and 
the piece is altogether one written bya man 
who has something to say and says it tersely 
and vigorously. The graceful slow-movement 
and the finale (which contains several strikingly 
good passages) were especially app!auded. Miss 
Marie Groebl, a young lady with a warm, full 
contralto voice, that she has not learned to use 
discreotly, sang an elaborate ballad set by Rein- 
ecke—“The Hindu Girl”—something between a 
dramatic idyl and an operatic scene, 

The piano-recital alluded to was that given by 
Mrs. Dory-Burmeister-Petersen, a Baltimore 
lady, who studied for a time with Liszt, and evi- 
dently learned much that is valuable from him and 
from her other masters. Mrs, Burmeister-Peter- 
sen played through an extended and well-varied 
program, and showed herself to be the possessor 
of considerable technical training, intelligence 
and originality in her conception of a compos- 
er’s work, and an easy and graceful style before 
a public audience. 

The National Opera continued with audi- 
ences now large, now smal), and medium, to de- 
vote itself to ‘*Nero,” in great part, during 
its ultimate days in this city; and ‘* Nero” 
was wisely its farewell choice at last Sat- 
urday’s matinée. This has been its most 
successful card, financially and artistically. 
The Company is in the hands of a receiver. It 
is impossible to say how its tangled affairs will 
be adjusted. Never was a more laudable scheme 
more flagrantly mismanaged, in spite of every 
possible courtesy and forbearance and advice 
from its truest well-wishers; and so exaspera- 


ting has its policy been that instead of sympathy 
for its difficulties or possible dissolution, the 
crities and the public will hardly dispute that 
such an end justly crowns the work, 

As to ‘ Ruddygore”’—wei), the American 
public seems to have decided that it 1s tired of 
Mr. Gilbert’s style of fun-making and of the 
Sullivan notions of operetta music. It is a 
pity. In many respects itis one of their clev- 
erest efforts to entertain us. But there is no 
certainty of taste. Tne pendulum swings, now 
one way now another. Starting out with ** Pin- 
afore,” the Gilbert-Sullivan swing has been a 
long and strong one. But let us hope that a 
reaction toward opera-bouffe is not slowly set- 
ting in, as some prophets aver, and that the mu- 
sical atmosphere these busy copartners have 
disinfected is pot again to be poisoned as it was 
80 little time ago. 

From some cable announcements of last 
week, it seems entirely probable that Anton 
Seid), true to the ardent hopes avd statements 
of his friends here when he left New York, will 
return to this city in October aud resume the 
conductorsip of the German Opera. Notbing 
could give greater satisfaction to the whole 
musica! pubiic here than the coming to pass of 
this delighttul contingency. At present, 1t ap- 
pears to be impossible for Mr. Seid! to make 
such arrangements in Berlin as will satisfy him, 
Tne difficulties expected, have betrayed them- 
selves most emphatically. Mr. Seid! will nut be 
trifled with, and he is proud of his work here 
and interested in carrying it forward. The 
matter will be determined in May, in any case, 
if not before. But the chances even now are 





all m favor of Mr. Seidi’s return, 


Literature. 


The prompt wontion in owr ust of “Books of the Wk 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
Ushers for ali volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us im the selection Of works 
for further notice. 


A MODERN JULIUS OBSEQUENS.* 


Asout fifteen centuries ago one Julius 
Obsequens wrote a book, “De Prodigiis” ,con- 
taining a brief summary of all the wonders 
known to have happened in the world, up 
to his time. Everything was fish that came 
to hisnet. Stories of voices calling aloud 
from the sky, hail-storms of stones, show- 


. ers of blood, oxen of gigantic stature, ba- 


bies born with four feet, volcanic erup- 
tions, advents of darkness in mid-day, new 
islands rising from the sea, all follow each 
other with bewildering rapidity, and gen- 
erally without note or comment. Aud yet 
with all the interest which must attach to 
such occurrences, poor Obsequens has been 
so neglected that no one knows exactly 
when he lived, and not even his name is to 
be found in the current cyclopedias. The 
common sepse of the world long ago 
reached the conclusion that all such sto- 
ries, in so far as they contravene the com- 
mon experience of men, were a collection 
of mistakes and blunders in description. 

Tbe work of the Society for Psychical 
Research, established some half-dozen years 
ago in Enagland, suggests the question 
whether Obseq 1ens does not deserve a lit- 
tle more atiention than he has yet received. 
Tais learned body includes in its member- 
ship names too eminent to permit its works 
to pass unnoticed. If what is claimed by 
many of its leading members be true, then 
a discovery has been made which trans- 
cends in importance all that we have learned 
of physical science during the nineteenth 
century. We are told that some things 
which the common sense of civilized men 
has always considered superstitions, may, 
after al], be well founded; and that the or- 
gansof sense of men in one country are 
from time to time affected by the emotions 
of a particular individual who may be hun- 
dreds or even thousands of miles away. 
After five years of assiduous labor these 
wonderful results have been given to the 
world in two large volumesentitled Phan- 
tisms of the Living. We might have re- 
garded these volumes as mere curiosities 
of literature, had not their conclusions re- 
ceived the indorsement of an authority so 
high as that of Professor Henry Sidgwick, 
of the University of Cambridge, and, no 
doubt, of many other men eminent as loyi- 
cians, psychologists,and philosophers. The 
skeptic may ask bow it is possible that an 
emotion from a man perhaps in India, can 
find its way in a moment over oceans and 
continents into the brain of his brother in 
Englend, rather than into the brain of any 
of tbe millions of people in intervening 
countries. To all such questions as this, 
the supporters of the theory have a ready 
answer in claiming that the fact is proven, 
and that the skeptic can formulate any ex- 
planation of it that suits himself. 

We apprehend that the skeptic must 
plead, not only his own distinguishing qual- 
ity, but with it a large measure of obtuse- 
ness. We must confess after a somewhat 
careful, though not thorough examination 
of the volumes in question, and a compar- 
ison of their stories with those of the neg- 
lected Obsequens, that we are unable to see 
in what essential particular they differ. 
Both are very wonderful and very hard to 
explain except in a general way, by saying 
men are great blunderers and you cannot 
believe any extraordinary stories they tell 
until they are tested by certain principles 
laid down in volumes on the law of evi- 
dence. But we have the stories of Myers, 
Gurney and Podmore before us in the flesh, 
while those of Obsequens are embalmed, 
like a collection of ancient mummies, in 
libraries accessible only to a few. Let us 
then devote our attention to the former. 

We do not pretend to have made an ex- 
haustive analysis of any considerable por- 
tion of the 700 cases of thought transfer- 
ence contained in the work. Tne first ques- 
tion which will strike the sane reader when. 
he begins is whether any of the authors ever 
had an aunt or a grandmother. We should 
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have felt sure that every boy familiar with 

either of these relatives had heardso many 

stories of the kind in question before he 

was out of his teens, that he would not have 

wanted to read or print another so long as 

he lived. In fact, had not the stories come 

from so high an authority we should have 

regarded many of them as too silly for ei- 

ther an aunt or a grandmother to narrate. 

For example, in examining the contents of 

the second volume we are struck by the 

subject of Chapter XV, ‘‘ Further auditory 

cases occurring to a single percipient.” The 

first case is substantially this: 

Mrs. Stone’s son had departed for his 
home by the morning train. Some hours 
afterward she heard his voice distinctly, as 
if wafted by an air current, though she 
could not distinguish words. We read on 
expecting of course, to find that her son 
was killed just at that time. Much to our 
relief it was not a case of death, but only 
one cf bother. He had just arrived at his 
dest‘nation when his mother heard his 
voice, and was ‘‘much bothered ” to find 
that, instead of a carriage being at the sta- 
tion to meet him, Frank had come on his 
bicycle. 

In another part of the book this same 
Mrs. Stone tells how a nurze sitting up 
with her many years before had seen her 
as if double, her spiritualized body looking 
fainter than her natural body. In the next 
case aman heard a word spoken by his 
brother, forty miles away, when he fell 
upon the platform of the railway station. 
The fact that the man who heard the voice 


can only tell that tbe event hap- 
pened three or four days after his 
brother’s departure, does not seem 


at all to disconcert the workers of the 
Psychical Society. We suppose that if the 
word was not heard on the same day, it 
traveled round with the sun, and got back 
at the right hour the next day. 

The only wonder which the collection 
seems fittedto excite is how the authors 
and indorsers of the book could suppose 
there wasanything new or striking in it, 
and, yet more, how any sane person could 
see any evidence of telepathy in such sto- 
ries. We have been unable, in the search 
which we have made, to find anything not 
commonplace. Dreams, visions, ghost 
stories and other marvels have been famil- 
iar to all of us from childhood; what do we 
want of two large volumes devoted to them? 
If they are really worthy of consideration, 
let us be consistent, revives Juliue Obse- 
quens, and set our chemists and geologists 
to work investigating his stories, and learn- 
ing new laws of Nature from them. 





THE TALMUD IN FRENCH. 


BY THE REV. B. PIOK, PH.D. 





THERE exist two recensions of the Talmud, 
The one is styled the Palestinian Talmud or Tal- 
mud Yerushaimi—i.e. Jerusalem Talmud, and 
was completed at Tiberias about the year 350, 
It contains only four orders, together with the 
treatise Niddah, the latter comprising the 
gynecology of the rabbis. From the schools of 
Babylonia proceeded another recension, which 
received its finishing stroke about the year 550 
A.D., and which is now known as the Babylo- 
nian Talmud. It comprises six orders, and is 
generally published in 12 folio volumes, com- 
prising about 2,947 pages. In fact it is the Tal- 
mud, for, when one speaks of the Talmud, he 
generally means the Babylonian recension, It 
is more studied than the Jerusalem Talmud, be- 
cause it offers a wide range to casuistry, which 
by far surpasses that of any of the mediwval 
doctors, Of the Arabic translation of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, said to have been prepared in 
the year 1,000, at the will of King Hashem of 
Spain, nothing is known, but some treatises of 
the Babylonian TaJmud besides a large portion 
of the Jerusalem Talmud are found in a Latin 
translation in the stupendous Thesaurus Anti- 
quitatum Sacrarum (Vols. XVII, XVLIL, XTX, XX, 
XXV, XXX), edited by Blaisio Ugolino (Venice, 
1744-69, 34 vols. folio). Of late a French transla- 
tion of the Jerusalem Talmud was undertaken 
at Paris under the editorship of Moise (?) 
Schwab, and the first volume was published in 
1871. The title of this volume, which comprises 
also the corresponding part of the Babylonian 
Talmud is Trailé des Berakhoth du Talmud de 
Jérusalem et.du Talmud de Babylone traduit 
pour la premiére fois en Francais. The words, 
«translated for the first time into French,” as far 
as they refer to the entire work are proper, but 
not with reference to the first volume. For the 
very same matter which is offered in this volume, 
has been already given to the public by Abbé L, 





vols. London, 1896, 


Chiarini (Leipzig, 1831). Of thie French trans- 





lation Monsieur Schwab seems to know nothing 
The new translation is preceded by a lengthy 
introduction which offers nothing new to those 
familiar with the essay published by the late Mr. 
Deutsch in the Quarterly Review, 1>67 ; only that 
the French transiator makes no such assertions 
as were made by the Eugiish essayist, with re- 
gard to the New Testament, which, as the writer 
in the Quarterly Review claimed, borrowed 
from the Tuimua. Thus far nine volumes, com- 
prising about two-thirds of the Jerusaiem Tal- 
mud, have been published; two more volumes 
are to conclude the entire work. Each volume 
contains an index of tex's and of sutjects, 
besides a list of Greek words and other va.uable 
matter. The edicor im chief 18 assisted by a 
number of collaborators, to whom diffcrent 
portions are assigned in such a manner tuat no 
one treatise 18 the work of one translater, an 
arrangement which has its advantages bus also 
1ts disadvantages. The passages of Scripture 
are not always given very correctly mm tne index. 
Appreciating as we do the work as a whole, yet 
the translation could have beeu made more use- 
tul, provided the transiators had marked the 
various readings which are to be found in great 
nuabers in the Jerusaiem Tamad. We will 
only prove this by one example. In Joshua 
xui, 22, the Scptuagint bas the reading év poy, 
which has caused such perplexity to commenta- 
tors and given rise to diverse emendations (¢.g., 
Tpovony , Oxt. ; év poupaig év tpony, Aldine and 
Compiut.; dapzy, Shicusner), The difficuity, 
thalate direcior of the Jewish theological semi- 
nary at Bresiau, Zach. Frankel, tries to sulve by 
means of the Hagadab, as follows: *‘ Balaam 
flew into the air by bis magic arte, and Pnoime- 
bas threw him down,” as that fv porg means in 
the fail. But from Joshua xi, 6, we see that the 
phrase D°5>n jMi) 18 rendered by wapadiduyc 
TeTporwuévouc ; Waus the readiog 18 undoubtedly 
év tpory7, by which the Greek translator, as is 
generaliy supposed, has not exprezsed the word 
37n3, bus prvdssn Sx. Dhat ube ws correct 
can be corroborated by the Jerussl-m Talmud 
Sanhedrim fo), 2), col. 1, which omits the word 
37M3 entirely. Is isiodeed surprising that the 
same Jewish scholar, who wrote an introduction 
to the Jerusalem Talmud (Breslau, 1870, He- 
brew) should have overlooked the passage in the 
Jerusaiem Talmud, which inauced him to make 
a statement in his otherwise useful Vorstudien 
zu der Septuaginta, and it is to be more re- 
gretted tnat such a scholar as Dr. Ginsburg 
should have adopted this nonsense and pass it 
asa new discovery in his article Midrash in 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia, 

ALLEGHENY, PENN. 


RECENT GERMAN NEW TESTA- 
MENT WORKS. 


A NUMBER of circumstances have conspired 
to bring the literary problems of the New Testa- 
ment into greater prominence of late than bas 
been the case since the terrible struggle in the 
forties and fitties between the raiionalism and 
neology of Baur’s Tiibingen school and the de- 
fenders of the divine origin of Christianity and 
its revelation. The Oid Testament problems 
are, indeed, as far from being settled as they 
ever were ; but it seems the combatants on the 
two sides are resting on their arms and are 
awaiting further developments, Aside from 
Kuener’s ‘“‘Analysis of the Hexateuch” and the 
posthumous work of Kayser on the ‘Theology of 
the Old Testament,” no prominent critical publi- 
cation in this department has been issued of 
late. But just the past six or more months 
have witnessed the appearance of # number of 
New Testament publications by the leading men 
in this department that have created a more than 
ordinary stirin the theological arena, discues- 
ing prop} and ph of problems which, if 
not entirely new in themselves, are certainly 
new even to more intelligent observers in 
America. However minuteiy we have been in- 
formed of the momentous questions involved in 
the advanced views of Kuener, Wellhausen, 
Stade, and other Old Testament critics, it must 
not be forgotten that the problems discussed in 
the recent works of Weiss, Weizicker, Hoitz- 
mann, Holston, and others, strike at least 
equally deep if not deeper into the very feunda- 
tion of our Cbristian faith and Church, 

In the New as in the O.d Testament field 
purely literary discussions are at the head, and 
are atleast the outward form in which the 
deepest dogmatical and theological controver- 
sies appear. While in the circles of American 
and English scholarship, the acceptance of the 
traditiona] views concerning the origin of the 
New Testament books has been a g:neral one, 
the analytical instincts of the German 1: vesti- 
gator has led him to explain the origin of these 
books, especially the gospels, in quite another 
manner. Based upon the statewent made by 
Eusebius, in bis ‘‘Church History,” Book III, 
ch. 89, that Papias, the pupil of St. Jobn, 
had made a collection of *Lord’s Sayings” 
(Aéyta xvpiand), the prevsiling view among 
New Testament critics is that there exis'e@ in 
the circles of early Christians a collection of 














‘Lord’s Sayings,” and that these were developed 
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under the peculiar tendencies of thought that 
existed in the various parts of the older Charch, 
until they assumed the form of the three Syn- 
optic Gospels as we have them now, and that 
to each of them was then assigned the name of 
one of tke Evangelists. Thus the different 
gospels grew out of the Church and not the 
Charch out of the spread of the written gospel. 
At least this is the basal theory, and the New 
Testament critics are divided among themselves 
chiefly as to the different tendencies of early 
Christian thought which these gospels are rep- 
resen.ed to express, as also in regard to how 
many of the New Testament letters are genuine 
(some of which are also claimed to be a literary 
growth like the gospels), and to the historical 
auchority of the Acts, the authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel and of the Apocalypse. 

This will make it easier for us to understand 
the importance of the leading new publications 
in this line. Probably the most independent, 
certainly the one least under the spell of any 
particular schoo] of philosophical thought, is B. 
Weiss, of Berlin, whose *‘ Life of Christ,” ** New 
Testament Theology,” and revisions of Meyer's 
Commentaries have made him probably the 
best known in America of the German New 
Testament men. In bis “Introduction to the 
New Testament” (‘* Lehrbuch der Kinleitung in 
das Neue Testament,” 1886, xiv, 652 pp.) he has 
published the results of his researches during 
the last thirty-four years in the field of New 
Testament isagogics. Probably nothing is more 
noteworthy in Weiss than that, notwithstanding 
the application of the sharpest critical methods 
that satisfy even the most advanced men, he 
nevertheless finds historical evidence in abun- 
dance to accept the authenticity of books whose 
rejection is frequently considered the sine qua 
non of a New Testament scholarship that is up 
to the times. He considers the Pastoral Epie- 
ties as well supported as are the larger Pauline 
letters, the 2nd Epistle to the Tnessalonians and 
that to the Collosians are genuine ; the 2nd Epis- 
tle of Peter as yet is an undecided point, but 
the authenticity of the other Catholic episties is 
not to be doubted. He thinks that a collection 
of “Lord’s Sayings,” cireulated in the early 
Churcb, in a shape that formed the basis of our 
present Matthew, and that it was only after the 
middie of the second century that the various 
Sayings crystallized into our present Synoptic 
Gospels. He mainiains that, although Justin 
the Martyr makes use of our four gospels, there 
did not yet exist, in bis day, agospel-canon. In 
Tatian’s use of John’s prologue the first in- 
stance is found of a quotation from our present 
gospels as a word of parallel authority with the 
quotations from the Old Testament. Compar- 
ing Weiss’s position with that held by the ad- 
vanced men of the past decades, his work, not- 
withstanding that it is in spirit, method and 
results quite different from what we are ac- 
customed to see inAmerican thevlogical thought, 
must be regarded as a further proof that a 
searching, though fair, criticism of the biblical 
books wiil only advance the interests of bib- 
lical science. 

What Wellhausen’s work did to stir up the 
Old Testament men it seems that Weiziicker’s 
** Das apostolische Zeitalter der Christlichen 
Kirche,” 1886, visi, 698 pp. is to do for the New. 
The discussions and controversies it has aroused 
are somewhat remarkable. The author is the 
successor of Baur as professor of Cnurch his 
tory in Tiibingen. He is a more careful inves- 
tigator than Baur and has also learned something 
from the opoonents who succeeded in sileucing so 
many of Baur’s batteries. But Weizasker’s posi 
tions are such that few if any cauwous scholars 
will accepts them. He goes farther than Weiss avd 
absolutely rejects the Pastoral Epistles and Ephe- 
sians as also 20d [hessalonians,Uollossians, and 
Philemon in their present shape. The Acts area 
historical source of second rank and to be re- 
ceived with suspicion. The priority of an original 
Matthew gospel as the basis of the existing gos- 
pels is accepted. But the punctum saliens of 
the book is the religious deveiopment which 
Weizicker fiuds resultant from the critical re- 
adjustment of the sources of this religion. 
Baur had built on the well-known fact, that 
there were differences between Paul and the 
other apostiev, his famous antithesis of a Paul- 
ine and Petrine Obristiavity, in which the 
former gradually supplanted the latter. The 
difference between the two was represented to 
belone not of degree merely but of kind. The 
Pauline Christianity, which has been developed 
im the leading New Testament writings, is 
essentially different from the Petrine, taught 
originally’ to the Jewish Christians by Peter 
after the manner of Jesus bimsel’; and of the 
existence of the latter we bave indications yet 
here and there beneath the surface of tue New 
Testament, as ¢.g.in the anti-Pauline teach- 
ings of the Epistle of St. James. Without call- 
ing into question the many excellencies of 
Weiziicker’s work, it could scarcely be denied 
by even his most ardent admirers that bis views 
are but a miider form of those so stoutly main- 
tained Ly bis predecessor. Professor Zabn, a 
conservative writer of high authori'y in the 
New Testament field, says that “ the book is an 
edition of old rationalism in a new form.” 

What Weizicker has done in part, Holstein, 





of the rationalistic faculty in Heidelberg, has 
done entire, at least for the first three gospels. 
He has been known as one of the few full-fledged 
Baur men, in Germany. In bis ** Die Synop 
tischen Evangelien nach der Form ihres Inhaltes,” 
1886, vii, 213, he has made the three gospels 
the expressions of the supposed contradictory 
schools of thought among the early, Christians. 
According to him, our gospels are all developed 
from an original Gospel of the Hebrews. ‘Ihe 
collection of Sayings was developed by the 
Petrine party into our present Matthew, and by 
the Pauline party into our Mark, A quarter of a 
century later, about 80 A.D., the opposing 
views of the two were united into the harmo- 
nistic third Gospel according to St. Luke, ae at 
that time the two parties in the Church had 
united. 

A work of an entirely differeut sort, but a 
regular multum in parvo is Deli'zech's ** Zin 
Tag in Capernaum,” 1886, viii, 152 pp. This 
venerable author has here, drawing from his 
nearly threescore and ten years of Hebrew 
studier, given us as vivid and authentic a de- 
scription of a day in Christ’s activity in Galilee 
as it is possible for historic research todo. By 
drawing with a poet’s and scholar’s pen a mag- 
nificently outlined and well detailed picture of 
the historical background of the Saviour’s work 
in Capernaum, he has shown us again bow much 
a thorough study of New Testament times can 
contribute to an historically correct view of the 
Saviour’s work in his day and in the history of 
the world. The work isa jewel in New Testa- 
ment science. 


THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 








Mn. BLackmore’s long novel, ‘‘Springhaven” 
comes to ap end in Harper’s. A certain disap- 
pointment is felt as to this story, allowing for 
the really good thiugs it contains; and there is 
a general sentiment that it ought at least to 
have gone whither Hamlet recommended the 
beard of Polonius. There is an interesting illus- 
trated paper on ** Duelling in Paris,” by Theo- 
dore Child, and a dull one on the **New York 
Police,” by Richard Wheatly. Mr. Albert F. 
Heara’s short study, ‘' Russia of To-day,” is very 
well written and contains some excellent obser- 
vations and deductions, 

In the Century the pictures are as interesting 
as usual, and several articles will claim favorable 
attention from the reader, besides the long in- 
staliment of the Lincoln biography. The strik- 
ing portrait of Natbaniel Hawthorne is ‘‘ worth 
the price of the number.” The place of honor 


in the contents is, however, deservedly granted ' 


one of Mra. Schuyler Van Rensselaer’s careful 
historical andjarchitectural studies, ‘Canterbury 
Cathedral,” which is graced with a quantity of 
beautiful drawings by Joseph Pennell, 

Ia the Atiantio there is anoth«r gossipy retro- 
spect, by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, of hia re- 
cent tour in Europe—the great personages he 
met, the delightful entertainments offered him, 
the charming lionizing inflicted on him, and 
how he pleased Europe and how Europe pleased 
him. Acspital negro dialect sketch, *‘ Lazarus 
Martin,” by William W. Archer, deserves men- 
tion as being drol!, and neither too obscure nor 
too long. Miss Olive Thorne Miller never fails 
to make a delightful sympathetic chapter on 
her bird-friends, whose habits she has studied 
so closely and kindly; and her ‘ Mocking- 
Bird’s Nest” in this number is as pretty a fam- 
ily history as any from hee pen. 

Of course the hitherto unpublished Thackeray 
Letters, those long-expected Toackeray Letters, 
are the center of iaterest in Sor.bner’s Magazine. 
And precisely such letters are they as we might 
expect ; written, so far as concerns this group of 
them, at the busiest time of the povelisy’s lite, to 
one or two intimate friends, with only hints at 
his work in them, but full of his personality, his 
humor, his kindliness, his big-boyish fun. The 
original drawings scattered through them, and 
some pages of the manuscript are reproduced 
and are no small addition to the flavor of what 
he says. Mr. Washburn’s concluding paper on 
the Seige of Paris is graphic with its account of 
the Commune, the petroleuses, and the martyr- 
dom of the priests and Archbishop Darboy. 
The English Illustrated Magazine, with which the 
Macmailans have made such a success, sends out 
an unusually well composed and varied April 
number; the leading attraction being, as in 
Scribner’ s, a biographical] and epistolary one—the 
Richard Brinsley Sheridau correspondence with 
Miss Linley, the ‘lucky woman who pleased the 
man that pleased everybody.” The letters cover 
a period of twenty years —1772-1792—from 
Sheridan’s very honeymoon until his beautiful 
wife died ; and are,in many respects, invaluable 
testimony to her character and to the heart of 
one of the most remarkable of Eogbish men of 
letters. Toe correspondence is edited exceilently 
by Matilda Stoker. A mew novel by B. L. Far- 
jeon begins in the same iseue, with the conven- 
tional title of ** A Secret Inheritance.” . 

The “Transition Period of the American 
Press” 18 the subject of a review likely to be of 
value for reference and certainly of interest to 
journalists, in the Magazine of History. The 
author is Dr. Benjamin Ellis Martin, who is an 


‘and notes by the editor; ‘Explorations to 





authosity on the topic. The portraits are par- 
ticularly well-executed and valuable. 

We bave also received Book Chat, Lippin- 
cott's, The Portfolio and the Magazine of Art; 
those excellent publications for the family—Cas- 
sell’s Magazine and the Quiver, the Southern 
Bi , St. Nicholas, Macmillans, etc., ete. 


Vou. III of the Narrative and Crilical 
History of America, edited by Justin Winsor, 
in collaboration with a corps of eminent spe- 
cialists, sustaios the hig position of the pre- 
vious volume. Tae publishers have given the 
series that torm which by common consent is 
the noblest among books, the large or royal oo- 
tavo, and otherwise done their best with it. 
Maps, bistorical illustrations and reproductions 
are lavished upon it regardless of expense, 
collected and coliated with the greatest care. 
The ancient maps in this volume, as in the one 
which preceded it, make a feature of prime im- 
portaoce. The work is done oa the same plan 
as in the previous number, by collaborators who, 
after putting into narrative form the topics as- 
signed follow them up with critical essays and 
discussions of the sources by the editor. The 
present volume contains thirteen such discus- 
sions in as many chapters, which ran as fol- 
lows: ‘*The Voyage of the Cabots,” by Caarles 
Deane, with critical essay; ‘*Hawkics and 
Drake,” by Edward E. Hale, with critical essay 








the Northeast,” by Charles ©. Smith; 
critical essay and notes by the editor, 
on ‘*The Influence of the Zeno map on early 
cartograpby; Frobisher’s and Hudson’s Voy- 
ages”; ‘‘ Walter Raleigh’s Settlements at Roa- 
noke and Voyages to Guiana,” William Wirt 
Henry, with critical essay; ‘ Virginia, 1606- 
1689,” by Robert A. Brock, with critical essay 
and notes by the editor on the maps, ** Norem- 
bega and its English Explorers,” Benjamin F, 
De Costa ; critical essay and notes by the editor 
on “Earliest English Publications in America,” 
etc. ; * The Religious E.ement in the Settlement 
of New England,” by George E. Elhe, wih 
critical essay ; ‘’ The Pilgrim Church and Piym- 
outh Colony,” by Franklin B Dex'er,with criti- 
cal easay ; “‘ New England,” by Charles Deane, 
with critical essay, bibhograpbic notes, aud maps 
of New England, by the editor ; ‘The English in 
New York,” by John Austin Stevens, with criti- 
cal essay and notes by the editor. ‘‘The Eng- 
lish in East and West Jersey, 1664-1659,” by 
William A. Whitebead with critical essay, note 
by the editor, and note on New Albion by Grego- 
ry B. Ken; “Tbe Founding of Pennsylvania” 
by Frederic D, Stone with critical essay, and 
“The English in Maryland, 1632-1691,” by 
William T. Brantly with critical essay. These 
titles will give a sufficient indication of the 
ground covered in this volume. In general 
the names of the authors must be the suffi- 
cient indication of the character of the 
work, It has, however, a substantial and 
unique value in bringing students face to face 
with tbe origival authorities, in stating what 
they are in, giving the clue to where they may 
be found, how studied, and for what each is to 
be valued. In this respect the volume before 
us has sometbing the value of a large library. 
It, at least, shows the stavent where to look, 
maps for him the path, and 1n many cases gives 
bim the original matter for which he is search- 
ing. lt does for American history on a much 
larger, fuller and every way richer piao, what 
Muliioger haa done in laying before the student 
a critical sketch of the sources of Eaglish 
history. 1t is a healthful sign of pr p that 
books of this character are required. hows 
what advances have been made 1n the study of 
history inthe universities, and what an immense 
change it is in the mental attitude of our age | 
which calls for publications of this nature. Dr. ; 
Winsor has taken the laboring carin this vol- { 
ume as he did in the one which preceded it. His 
notes are numerous and we nced not add that 
his vigilance, knowledge and critical eupervis- 
ion have had their full effect in keeping the ¥ol- 
ume up to its high standard. Amid such ‘a 
wealth of matter, it is difficult to choose, but it 
is a point of interest connected with this volume 
that Mr. Hale has made it more than proba- 
ble that San Francisco got its name, not from St, 
Francis, but from Sir Francis Drake, who it is 
more likely discovered the noble bay, and repaired 
his shipin it. (Houghton, M fiiin & Co. Royal 
8vo., pp. 578.) 


....A8 preparatory aud supplementary to the 
forthcoming ‘‘ Corpus Papyrorum Raineri, 
Archiducis Austrie,” and, at the same time 
for the benefit of those who may not be able to 
peruse that presumably costly work, there has 
begun to appear a series of *‘ Mittheilunaen aus 
de? Sammlung der Papyrus Ertherzog Rainer,” 
or “‘Commanications on the Papyrus Cuilecti 
of the Arch Duke Rainer.” This series'i# 
had only by subscription, at the priéé of about 
temshillings a year. The numbers, or Heften, 
are to appear at convenient, but not fixed in- 
tervals, the yearly amouvt to be about fifteen 
quarto Bogen. Single Heften are not sold sepa- 
rately. The scope of these Mittheilungen is 


artistic illustrations. The first uumber con- 
sists of Heften 1 and 2, filing 52 pages. beauti- 
fully printed, on fine paper, at the Imperial 
Court and State Printing Office in Vienna. The 
contents are quite rich, but also somewhat 
tantalizing. First come five papers of some 
length, calied ‘* Studien und Forschungen,” and 
tben the “ Klemere Mittheilungen.” The five 
essays are: ‘‘On the Mokaukis of Egyp*,” by 
J. Karabacek, coming to the conclusion that it 
is the same as weyavyijc; “On the Egyptian In- 
diction,” by J. Krall; ‘*Oo the Nile Indiction,” 
by K. Wessely; **On Reckoning by Obols and 
other Small Brass Coins,” by K. Wesselv; 
*-On the Hebrew Papyri,” by D. H. Miiller 
and D. Kaufmann; ‘Microscopic Tuvesti- 
gation of the Papyri of Et Fayydm,” by 
J. Wiesner. The **Smailer Notices” inclade a 
list of Roman emperors in whose reigas the 
Greek papyri are dated; a note on a Coptic 
papvrus, written in Greek characters (of value 
especially for phonetic purposes) ; a list of the 
He jra (or Hegira, asit is generaliy spelled hr rey ; 
dates fouod in the Arabic papvri, and a list of 
the new discoveries. A list is also given (on the 
cover) of the matter to appear in the next num- 
ber, of which the most popularly interesting, 
though by no means the most important item, 
will be the alleged non-canonical Go+pel frag- 
ment, whose discussion has already become 
somewhat threadbare. It wil be accompanied 
by a fac-simile. It is in the ‘*Siudien und For- 
schungen” of this pumber that the chief merit 
appears; for the *“*Smailer Notices” are little 
more than a summary statement of matters 
that have already become common property in a 
piecemeal way. The Mittheilungen will be valu- 
able to the scholar who has not accegs to the 
fac-simile, although much more so to one who 
has, The great value of the Rainer papyri to 
the world will bs their certain indications in the 
matter of palweography, however much historical 
and ethnological and ethical matter may be 
gleaned from them, In cousequence, this series 
will not possess the character of a general intro- 
duction to the ‘* Corpus,” but be almost as inde- 
pendent as if the ‘*Corpus” were not in con- 
templation. The work may be obtained in New 
York through the German booksellers. 


...-Mr. Frank H. Hill, s»metime we believe 
editor of the London Daily News, contributes 
the Jife of George Canning to the series of 
‘English Wortbi-s” edited by Andrew Lang. 
Canning was almost uuiversalJy disliked and 
distrusted, but his own great talents and the 
lack of talents in others made him prominent 
whether in or out of office. Had it not been for 
his arrogance he would have directed the foreign 
affairs of Great Britain during some of the most 
momentous years of her history. As it was he 
was instrumental in bricging about the abolition 
of the slave trade, in expelling the Turks from 
Greece, and in securing the independence of the 
South American Republics. But he was not a 
genuine reformer. He was more isterested in 
the glory of England than in humanity, and it 
is hardly too much to say that he was most of all 
interested in himseif. Yet it must be allowed 
that many of the charges against him were 
false; and his devotion to his mother shows 
that he was not altcgether selfish. As a parlia- 
mentary orator he was regarded by some as the 
equal of Fox and Pitt, but his elequence 
was not genuine. Brougbam said of him: *An 
actor stood before us—a first-rate actor, no 
doubt, but stillan actor, and we never forgot 
that it was a representation we were witnessing, 
nota real scene.” He did not write out his 
speeches, but he noted the points on which he 
intended to touch with great minute ness, 80 
tbat the heads of a speech sometimes amounted 
to four or five huadred. Sydney Smith pre- 
tended to see notbing more in Canning than 
“an extraordinary writer of small poetry, and 
‘ diner-out of the bighest order.” But Sidney 
‘Bmith 1s remembered because of bis wit, and 
fie small poetry of Canning was extremely 
c . Much of it is entertaining to this day, 
an 1s easy to see how telling it must have 
bee nm the allusions were fresh. Mr. Hill 
quotéé'a number of these verses, and gives us 
some few specimens of Canning’s speeches, but 
hisepace is too limited for him to indulge in 
much analysis. His book is an entertaining 
one, and shows very wide reading. It is, per- 
haps,-as good as such a sketch can be expected 
to be; but it is impossible to be very profound 
in two hundred duodecimo pages. 


....We cannot give space for more than a 
brit notice of Count Goblet d’ Alviella’s Con- 
temporary Evolution of Religious Thought *n 
England, America and India, translated by J. 
Moden, As related to positive Christianity, 
whether of the dogmatic or historic type, Count 
@’ Alviella writes from the standpoint of denial, 
but as related to theism and ethics be holds a 
position of more or less sympathy with Chris- 
tianity. He bas at least studied with care, and 
with an open mind, its liberal phases both in 
Eogland and in this country. Readers who 
wish to be informed as to the progress and 
tendency of opinions in these circles by # 9; m- 
pathetic, and at the same tims, highly inveili - 





outside of the fac-simile reprodu ) and 
therefore they will only 


gent guide, cannot do better than to c»mni! 
themselves to this book. It is, of cours, one- 
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eided, and by its silence as to what is going on 
inside the vastly larger companies who adhere 
to their faith in Obristianity, leaves a mislead- 
ing impression as to where the strongest and 
most central stream of religious conviction 
lies. The book is, however, the best worth 
reading we have seen of its class—more fair, 
more appreciative, and more serious. Its 
skepticism is of so frank and definite a kind, 
and its differences with every form of evan- 
gelical faith so clearly and openly stated, that 
intelugent readers will anticipate for themselves 
what we might say. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$3 00.) 


....We bave before us the Genealogy of the 
Family of George Marsh, who came from Eng- 
dand in 1635, and settled in Hingham, Mass., by 
E. J. Marab, of Leominster, Mass. It is not de- 
signed to give the genealogy of all who have 
borne the name in this country, but only of the 
Hiogham family. The author gives, with re- 
freshing accuracy, the nemes of at least thirteen 
Marsher, who came to this country from England 
previous to 1763. The history of some of these 
separate groups, distinct from the Hingham 
group, it is understood, is soon to bs published ; 
but meantime the present volume has made 
an excellent beginning. The method adopted 
in registering the names is to give at the head 
of each family the lines back to the common 
ancestor, so that any one can trace his relation 
toany othermember. The index is made on a 
fourfold plan embracing in one list, the names 
of all the cons born into the family ; in a second 
the daughters ; ina third the names of males mar- 
ried into the family, and in a fourth the names 
of females married into the family. The lists 
are interspersed with biographical incidents. 
The volume traces the personal history of this 
family through two huadred and fifty years, 
and into not less than two hundred and forty 
towns. It is the work of more than twenty-five 
years on the author's part, and is sold at the 
price of $2.00 by the author, E. J. Marsh, Leo- 
minster, Maes. 


...- Notable Etchings by American Artists 
makes a fine, large-sized quarto as published by 
the Mesere. White,S:okes & Allen. It contains 
ten important full-page etchings by J. L Gerome 
Ferris, Frederick W. Freer, Kraseman van Elien, 
James J. Calabav, Fravk M. Gregory, Leroy M. 
Yale, Joseph F. Sabin, W. H. Shelton, Charles 
Voikman, and W. St. John Harper. The editor 
of the very intelligent text is Ripley Hitchcock, 
author of several kindred works, among them 
“Etching in America.” In a general in- 
troduction, he notes the present tendencies 
of the art of etching and its present con- 
dition, both in this country and abroad. He 
calis attention to the lack of original, creative 
ingenuity, and expresses the opinion that, with 
many good points to brighten the scene, the gen 
eral outlook as regards etching in America is 
not satisfactory. The ten etchings vary in 
merit as they do in style. They, however, furnish 
‘ar. Hitchcock an excellent opportunity 'o serve 
the interests of art by accompanying each with 
an excellent critical account of the artist’s meth- 
ods and biograpby. As a whole, the text is su- 
perior to the etchings, but the whole, taken to- 
gether, makes a useful and certainly elegant 
volame. (Price, $12.50.) 


....The admirable Geological and Topographic 
map of New Jersey,prepared under the direction 
of George H. Cook, State Geologist and C. C. 
Vermeule, Topographer, has been advanced to 
the verge of completion by the publication of 
three more sectional maps. Of the seventeen 
mapsembraced in the entire plan thirteen have 
been issaed, leaving only four more to follow, 
For these a large part of the work has been done, 
and the completed portions overlap the unfin- 
ished ones to such an extent that seven-ceighths 
of the entire work is now ready. The new 
sections are the vicinity of Trentop, the region 
around Camden opposite Philadelphia, embrac- 
ing the general map of that city and its sur- 
roandings, and the: Mount Holly disirict. These 

are mapped upon the scale of one mile 
to the inch, and by indications shown in the 
legend, give not only the topography of the sur- 
face but to a considerable extent the geodetic 
character of the country. Elevations and gra- 
dients are marked, and the whole is printed in 
the best manner on card paper of very superior 
quality. (State Survey, Trenton.) 


..-The town of Dedham, Mass., has done a 
wise thing in publishing its records. The origi- 
nal volumes which contain them are at best in 
a precarious condition, much of them are already 
worn, wasted, or lost, and in loose leaves. But 
by carefal editing, close comparison, and the aid 
of copies previously made, Don Gleason Hill, 
Eeq., clerk of the town, has been able to incor- 
porate these records in a permanent form and 
publish them as The Record of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths and Intentions of Marriage in. the 
Town of Dedham, Volumes I andIl. The Ap- 
pendix contains records of marriages solem- 
nized before 1800, and returned from other towns 
under the law of 1857. The whole record covers 
the period from 1635, the date of the plantation 
of the town, to 1845. Mr. Hill, the author, isa 
member of the New England Historic and 
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Genealogical Society, and of the Dedham His- 
torical Society, and bas done his work with that 
enthusiastic atteation to details and accuracy 
on which such works as this largely depend for 
their value. (Printed for the author.) 


--Prof. Melleville R. Anderson, of Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., bas translated Vic- 
tor Hugo’s William Shakespeare, with great 
succees, into strong, free, idiomatic English, 
which breathes the spirit and represents the pecu- 
liarities of the author, Hugo, inv his part of the 
work, is at his best and at his worst—rhapsodic, 
extravagant, full of blunders, chaotic, but 
flashing out in moments of rationality with the 
highest inspirations. Professor Anderson cor- 
rects him all through the book, and keeps the 


’ reader perpetually on his guard. But the parts 


which are worthy of him are easily distinguished. 
They authenticate themselves and, like good 
wine, need no bush. Among these are the poet's 
conception of the nature and function of ge- 
nius, the sphere of art, and his sketches of four 
or five of the great Shakespearean plays. The 
brief sketch of the dramatic movement of Lear 
is only exceeded by the tragedy itself; and, 
though we hesitate to accept entire Hugo’s the- 
ory of Hamlet, no student of that play can af- 
ford to neglect what he has written about it, 
nor what he has written abont Macbeth and 
Othello. 


We are convinced that nu non-professional 
reader who has not already made himself famil- 
iar with the subject, will grudge the time re- 
quired for the mastery of Edmund P. Dole’s 
Talks about Law, or a Popular Statement of 
what our Law is and how u 1s Administered. 
Mr. Dole is himself a successful lawyer and 
writes this book not with the Quixotic purpose 
of making every man a lawyer but to give the 
non-professional reader, in simple terms, such 
general information as intelligent people may 
be expected to have and as they require for gen- 
eral use. The book is crammed with profes- 
sional knowledge and takes its public into the 
confidential relations of the client and lawyer. 
There is a great deal of hard sense in it which 
will work out for a good reader an enlarged 
view of bis personal relations with men and s0- 
ciety and a growth of that kind of caution 
which shows him how to keep out of trouble. 
(Houghton, Mifflio & Co. Price, #2.00.) 


....A German literary paper from Leipzig 
brings the following interesting item: “A 
young American echolar, George L. Burr, has 
been fortunate enough to fiad the manuseript 
of the book entitled ** De vera et falsa religione,” 
written three hundred years ago by the univer- 
sity professor Cornelins Loos (Losaeus), He 
discovered it in the city library of Triere, which 
formerly belonged to the Jesuit collega at that 
place. The book, which was written against a 
defense of the burning of witches by the Bishop 
of Triere, Peter Binsfeld, was just begun to be 
printed at Cologne, when the manuscript was 
confiscated and the publication forbidden. 
Loos was thrown into prison, put upon the 
rack and compelled to recant. He succeeded, 
however, in preserving his original copy. It was 
considered all along to have been lost, but has 
now been rediscovered. Unforiunately it con- 
tains only one-half of the work. 


..The Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co., New 
York and London, bring out a new edition ot 
Nuttal’s Standard Dictonary of the English Lane 
guage * revised, extended and improved” by the 
Rev. James Wood. The vocabulary has been 
filled up with words brought recently into use. 
The definitions are brief, and etymologies 
briefer. The phonetic system for indicating 
the pronunciation is meager and inadequate. 
The orthography is English, American spelling 
being kept out of the book. The dictionary is 
enriched with lists of Scripture names, classical 
and geographic names, with their pronunciation 
of clastical and foreign phrases and common 
abbreviations. The words in the vocabulary are 
printed in black-faced type. (Price $1 50). 


..The Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pub- 
lish a new (the eighth) edition of William Wet- 
more Story’s Roba di Roma,two volumes in 
small 16mo. Now that Papal Rome is so rapid- 
ly losing its old face and being transformed into 
the capital of united Italy, these volumes lose 
with it something of their old value for the 
visitor as manuals. They gain in another way 
more and will remain most picturesque and valu- 
able memorials of what the E:ernal City was be- 
fore the spirit of ’48 started the coal that has 
since burned into a flame. 


..- The Messrs. Heury Holt & Oo, publish in 
one volume, 16mo, the sketches by Augusta 
Lartied, which, during the year past have cre- 
ated something like a sensation in the Saturday 
Evening Post, They are published under the 
title originally given tothem by the author, of 
Village Photographs. They abound in quiet 
picturee, such as one meets in ‘ Cranford,” with 
plenty of humor, occasionally rising into art, 
and in a strong home flavor and American col- 
oring which is the proof of the artist, and the 
charm of her work. 


-+eein Masters of the Situation; or, Some 
Secrets of Success and Power, the Rev. Wilham 





James Tilley, B.D., addresses himself to young 
people in a volume whose didactics are lighted 
up with a constant stream of brilliant aneo- 
dotes and illustrations. The volume bears some 
resemblance to similar work done by Smiles; 
but is more crowded with biograpbic allusion 
and not composed with as much elaboration of 
style. In force, appositeness, and good sense it 
is all that can te required. (8. O. Griggs & Co. ; 
Chicago. $1.25.) 


.-If any man is entitled to be hard on the 
art of rhetoric it is that master of finished 
spgech, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who 
has published in a booklet of the ‘‘ Handbook 
Series” Hints on Writing and Speech-Making, 
in two chapters, the first of which appeared in 
the Atlantic and the second in Harper's 
Magazine. Being called for they are now given 
to the public, and to teachers especially, who will 
find them useful. (Lee & Shepard, Boston: 
Charlies T. Dillingham, New York.) 

...-A convenient andevery way excellent book 
of manners is Modern Etiquette in Public and 
Private, published in London and New York by 
Frederick Warne & Cc. I[tisan English book 
and keyed quite to the ways of English society, 
but, perhaps, none the worse on thataccount. It 
contains a brief review of the order of conduct- 
ing dinner parties, bints and diagrams for the 
important art of carving,and as to the still more 
important art of the toilet. (Price, 75 cents in 
cloth.) 

.» The Fifth Biennial Report of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture makes a thick and 
full octavo with reports arranged by countier, 
and containing the decennial courses for 1885, 
descriptive statements, map?, and miscellaneous 
information of ail sorts regarding each county, 
together with the geographical and topographi- 
cal features of the state and reports of products 
and natural resources cf all kinds. (Topeka: 
Joshua Wheeler, President, and Wm. Sims, Sec- 
retary of the Board.) 


..The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are pres:ing 
on at a steady pace Leslie Stephen's Dictionary 
of National Biography. Vol. X, which is now 
out, carries the work forward from Chamber to 
Clarkson. The striking numbers in the volume 
are the articles on Charles I and II, by S. R. 
Gardner and Prof, A. W. Ward respectively ; on 
Ohbaucer, by Prof. I. W. Hales, and tue brilliant 
article on Jobn Churcbill, First Duke of Marl- 
borough, by the editor himself, (Price $8 25.) 


«+.eT be Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons publish 
a translation of Constantinople, by Edmondo de 
Amicis, by Caroline Tilton, from the seventh 
Italiac edition. The volume is epriched with 
graphic iilustratione, and possesses much of the 
charm which characteriz¢s De Amicisin ali his 
works. 


...-A little manual for daily use and strongly 
to be commended is Not Your Own; or, Coun- 
selgto Young Christians, by the R«v. George 
Everard, Vicar of Christ Church, Dover (Eng.). 
It hae had @ large circulation, and the edition 
before us is the 4ist thousand. (E, P. Dut- 
ton & Oo. 49 cents.) 


--+-One of the leading authors of Hungary, 
Arnold Ipolyi, died recently. He had lately 
been appointed Bishop. His literary lab rs, 
which he began at an early age, were devoted 
almost exclusively to the history of Hungarian 
art. 

--In Alt-Banzlau, un old Jesuit city on 
the E:be, a number of the unpublished letters of 


the Bohemian martyr, John Huss, have been 
found. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
the poet Pushkin (who was killed in a duel on 
Feb. 10th, 1837) has been commemorated by 
special services in the churches throughout 
Russia, and by other tokens of national respect. 
By the Russian law of copyright the property in 
his works vested in his heirs ceases, and pub- 
liabers are announciog new editions of his works 
at low prices. 


...-Mre.Kate Upson Clarke to whose judgment 
and unflagging editorial zeal the success of the 
well-known monthly periodical Good Cheer must 
largely be accredited, has decided to withdraw 
from its conductorsbip, and the publishers have 
regretfully accepted her resignation. Mrs’ 
Clarke, though in fairly good healtb, feels the 
need of some rest after so many years of work, 
and will not assume any new literary charge at 
present. We have not seen it stated who suc_ 
ceeds her in the Good Cheer editorial chair. 


..-Messrs D. O. Heath & Oo., Boston, will 
issue, at once, in their series of “ Monographs on 
Education,” a paper by Prof. J. F. Genung, of 
Amherst College, on “ The Study of Rhetoric in 
the College Course.” The book is the outcome 
of the author’s continued inquiry into the scope 
of rhetorical study as pursued by undergradu- 
ates, and of application of his ideas to the or- 
ganization of a progressive rhetorical course, 
The same house issue a new edition of Professor 
Sbumway’s ** A Day in Ancient Rome,” of which 





nearly forty thousand copies have been already 
sold. 





-+--Mr, E. G. Tewksbury writes us from 
Cambridge, Maas., some fresh and curious facts 
which have lat:ly appeared : 


Tt seems that while Darwin was collecting ma- 
+erials for his great work Wallace wrote from the 
Malay Archipelago, inclosing an essay “On the 
tendency of varieties to depart indefinitely from 
the original type,” with the request that Darwin 
would peruse it, and if thought worthy of public 
cation, forward to Sir Charles Lyell. On reading 
he plainly saw that Wallace’s essay was an antici- 
pation of his own theory of “natural selection” 
He took the essay to Sir Charles, who “ honored 
me by thinking it advisable to publish, with Mr. 
Wallace’s excellent memoir, some brief extracts 
from my manuscripts.” The only extracts whicn 


at that time he could lay his hands on were an 
essay written in 1844 and a letter which he 
sent to Lr. Asa Gra nae Cambridge. A Ys 
in ee, 1858, essay and the manu- 
script extracts of Darwin were published simul- 
taneously. 

A short time ago, in conversation Gray 
asked Wallace whence he derived his or. of the 
origin and selection of species. He replied that it 
| — been suggested to him by reading * Malthus on 

ation.” 

nd recently, in the proof-sheets of the forth- 
coming * Life and Letters of Darwin.” it appears 
that he likewise received his first suggestion from 
& perusal of the essay of Maithas. 
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THE CONVERSATIONS OF JESUS.* 





¥. 





BY PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


The Feeding of the Multitude.—Joun v1, 1-10. 





TuE conversation of Jesus to which I wish to 
call your attention to night is that which took 
place between himself and certain of the disci- 
ples about the way in which a great multitude 
of hungry people were to be provided with food. 

As we read the story of Jesus in the gospels I 
think we must often find ourselves trying to im- 
agine what was rea)ly the incarnate conscious- 
ness, as we may call it, of Christ ; what was the 
feeling which he had in regard to man, as with 
a superior nature, yet a nature identical with 
humanity, he went about among men and saw 
their ordinary life ; as, with the intense human 
sympathy in him, he sympathized with all that 
life, knew every one of its temptations, knew 
the power of evil in the world, and had felt its 
attack upon his own nature in the temptation 
and all the experienc’s which the temptation 
represented. It must have been a strangely 
mingled feeling of both the ideal and the real, 
of what men were designed to be and what they 
were, with which Jesus went about among his 
brethren. Knowing men’s wemptations, he must 
have wondered how certain men ever trampled 
them under foot. On the other hand, seeing 
the divinity in human nature, he must have 
wondered at the way in which it was possible for 
men to be content to live in their sins. It must 
have seemed so strange to see men, now great, 
now little, now good, now bad. He must have 
seen men ina certain sort of strange haze of un- 
reality, as when one sees men moving in the 
moonlight. 

I doubt not that there are some people to 
whom life seems very much like that. Full of 
the consciousness of God, they wonder at them- 
selves and their brethren for the lower life they 
live. Then, conscious of the temptations that 
surround mankind, they are ready to wonder at 
the higher life. 

Men do not all wonder at the same tbings. 
Men appreciate their growth by the different 
orders of things which are able to excite their 
wonder. The man who lives one sort of life 
wonders at the man who lives another sort of 
life. Wonder advances from age to age. The 
things that men wondered at fifty or one hun- 
dred or two hundred years ago do not begin to 
cause wonder to-day. And, if men should come 
back from the dim past into our life, they 
would find abundant sources of wonder at 
things which we do not think of as 
wonderful. If we could cast our eyes 
into the next century, we should go wondering 
about, seeing things that would appear to us 
miraculous. The child wonders at things 
which, by and by when he is a man, he finds to 
be perfectly familiar. From age to age of the 
life of every man he leaves behind bim new sur- 
prises. That which surprised him before he 
finds no longer strange, while new wonders are 
continually waiting for him beyond. Again, 
the things that the man wonders at are perfectly 
elear to the child. Sometimes we outgrow the 
things which have been familiar to us, and 
come to places in hfe in which they seem 
strange. So every being is measured by his 
surprises. The strong, independent man walks 
amidst his brethren feeling all the weakness of 
their life. The man who appreciates that God 
is his helper in everything he does looks around 
and wonders at the multitude of things which 
are annoyances and vexations to his brethren, 
making them live low and degraded lives, things 
that, by the help of God, seem to him not 
worthy to touch the soul of the man who is 
really consecrated to God. 

Apply all this to the life of Jesus. Can we 
not see that there must have been something of 
gradation in his life? That the things which 
came to him as wonders in his early life he out- 
grew as he passed on and became more con- 
scious of the divinity that was in him? And 
ean we not understand that the things which 
seem to other men surprises, were not to him 
surprises at all? God was so completely one of 
the postulates of the universe that he did not 
wonder at the things which caused the admira- 
tion of his brethren. 

The convereation of Jesus which I want you 
to think about this evening is an illustration of 
this. He had passed with his disciples to the 
other side of Tinerias and come in‘o that region 
where so many strange things had happened to 
the Jews. Some of the multitude had passed 
over with him. Jesus was not one who cared 
for the souls of men simply, and cared not how 
their bedies were faring. When he looked into 
the faces of the men he knew that they were 
hungry. There have been teachers who wanted 
to give mankind a lofty inspiration, buf seémed 


not to care whether men were hungry and thirsty” 


or not. On the other hand there have been 
teachers who simply dedicated themselves to the 
lower walks of humanity. If they could see men 
well féd and well housed they did not aek them- 
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selyes whether there was no higher food with 
which they ought to'supply the souls of those 
whose bodies had now been satiated. The rich- 
ness and completeness of the life of Jesus seems 
to me to be shown in this almost as much as in 
anything, that he cared for the wants of men 
from the topmost to the bottom-most of men’s 
lives. So, as Jesus looked into the faces of the 
people who had followed him across the sea of 
Tiberias he saw their hunger there. He saw 
that there was something which their bodies 
needed. Then there came this conversation 
with his disciples. 

We are especially told that there was no won- 
der, surprise, or difficulty in the soul of Jesus 
himself. ‘This he-said to prove Philip, for he 
himself knew what he would do.” But the dis- 
ciple felt a wonder and a perplexity. He said: 
“Two hundred pennyworth of bread is not 
enough that every one of them may take a lit- 
tle.” Then another spoke and said: ‘* There is 
a lad here with five barley loaves and two small 
fishes, but what are they among so many?” 
Then Jesus, satisfied with that which they had, 
feeling capacity and power in himself, bids the 
men sit down upon the grass, and proceeds to 
distribute to them that which seems so little, 
and to make it abundant for all their wants. 

Is it not a perfect illustration of what I have 
been trying to describe? The disciples were 
full of wonder at that which seemed insuf- 
ficient. Jesus, seeing the sufficiency applied it 
so thatit was enough for all around him. Is 
not the education of life under the training of 
Christ very largely this: We mount up from 
possibility to possibility and little by little come 
to see sufficiency where we had seen entire in- 
sufficiency—a few loaves and the small fishes 
become abundant when Jesus looks upon them 
and exercises his power upon their substance. 

A man finds himself to be in the midst of cer- 
tain circumstances, and when he hears any 
great exbortation from any fellowman bidding 
him to live a noble life, or any prompting from 
within the soul, he says: ‘It is impossible in 
these circumstances ; it is impossible that these 
few loaves and fishes should feed my nature so 
that it shall grow into such completion as is 
called for.” So he sits down in bis listlessness and 
is not able to understand that which Jesus by 
and by comes and tells him, the completeness of 
these circumstances, their sufficiency at any 
rate for greater things than he is asked to do. 
Jesus says: “Let the men sit down. I will 
touch the loaves and fishes and they shall multi- 
ply before you. Only believe there is a greater 
possibility than you are able to see, and I will 
lead you forward to the realization of that pos- 
sibility ; and the little circumstances of your 
life shall unfold themselves and prove to be 
abundant accommodation for a great and grow- 
ing human soul.” As soon as the soul has come 
to feel that not it, but God, is the judge of the 
circumstances in which it is placed, that same 
change takes place which took place here. Are 
you and I, my friends, to judge of the circum- 
stances in which we are placed? It is good for 
us that we should help our brethren to make the 
circumstances of their life as much richer than 
they are now, as we possibly can. It is good for 
us that we should try to improve our own cir- 
cumstauces, and lift up our life so that we shall 
live among larger things and that we should re- 
fuse to live among the lower things in which we 
find ourselves placed so long as it is possible to 
live among higher things. But so far as we 
must live there in the midst of difficult cireum- 
stances, let us feel that they are God’s circum- 
stances and not ours, and let him be the 
judge and not ourselves of what should come 
forth from them. 

As soon as we come forth from childhood and 
pass beyond the first confusion which is excited 
by this wondrous world, we look around and 
say: ‘‘What can human nature make of things 
like these?”” Then the wonder opens to us 
that again and again God has fed souls that were 
in the meagerest desert ; that the souls that have 
lived the noblest in this world have often been 
the souls that have seemed to live among the 
meagerestand the most insignificant circum- 
stances. It cannot be that God has sent us into 
the world to be noble, and has given us condi- 
tions among which we can only be base; that 
God, who bids his children grow, has not sup- 


plied them with the materials of growth. In 


the midst of the meagerness of our circum- 
stances we may sit down and turn from them 
and look upon him from whom the supply must 
come. Then lo! by and by the loaves are mul- 
tiplied. 

There o1v souls to-night mourning over their 
circumstances and saying: *‘ If I could only be 
there where he sits in his richness and abun- 
dance of machinery and opportunity, then there 
would be something more for my soul.’ The 
soul is taking its own judgment of its possibili- 
ties rather than taking God’s judgment. ‘It is 
so much nobler to say: *‘God set me here to be 


true and not false, brave and not cowardly; it | 


must be therefore possible for me to bring out 
of these circumstances something that shall be 
real food and sustenance and means of growth 
for this soul which he has set here and which 


_be has never forgotten. 


There js also another thing. God teaches the 


soul not merely that it may be fed through its 
circumstances, but that it may be fed directly 
| from him in spite of its circumstances. There 
is an immediate relation of the sou! to God, a 
personal supply coming from the divine rich- 
ness, something that can come down from God 
in spite of circumstances, if not through cir- 
cumstances ; that can make the soul to be fed 
and enlarged until it shaJl become what God 
intended it'to be, what God bade it to be when 
he sent his Sun into the world. God never 
would have called me to enter into a higher life 
if he had placed me in circumstances where it 
was impossible. Men living in circumstances 
which seem to imprison them and to give them 
no opportunity of escape, men living in drudg- 
ery and poverty, seeming to have nothing to do 
but to earn their hard bread and water from 
day to day; again and again these men have 
found themselves, if they trusted in God and 
lifted their eyes above their circumstances up to 
him, have found their lives grewing wise with 
a wisdom that has come to them in the midst of 
the poor things by which they were surrounded. 
They have found their souls at liberty, even in 
the midst of dungeons, and so have walked in 
spiritual pastures wide, and climbed mountain 
hights, while lingering in cel's where they could 
scarcely stand upright. And so they have served 
their brethren as they went on in their pilgrim- 
age of pain. 

What shall we think about the world? We 
look around sometimes, and it seems to us as 
if the world were doomed ; as if there could be 
nothing in the midst of these endless anxieties 
pressing upon human life by which humanity 
could be fed and enabled to grow into that 
image of God, that divine likeness, immortality, 
which is set before it. But even in the most 
material and meager circumstances of this life 
there is some power by which God means to 
build his kingdom on earth. It is souls that 
refuse to be discouraged by any circumstances, 
it is those men who are greater than the con- 
ditions in the midst of which they live, because 
their life is in connection with the life of God, 
who have laid some stones in the structure of 
the kingdom of God on earth, 

Philip and Andrew will sit down, if they are 
the only judges of the little supply, and gay to 
the hungry multitude: “There is nothing for 
you. Here are a few small fishes, and a few 
small loaves. Take them, anybody who pleases, 
they are of no consequence.” But Jesus sees 
the possibilities where they see no possibilities, 
So he just goes forward to his miracle, and by 
and by the well-fed multitude go trooping down 
to the sea again, having eaten a feast in the 
desert out of the poor little supply—such a 
feast as they had never eaten when they sat at 
their loaded tables at home. They had not 
merely eaten the loaves and fishes, but, as in the 
great figure of the sacrament, they had eaten 
the Christ who made the multiplied supply that 
satisfied their hunger. 

I despair sometimes of my circumstances; I 
despair a thousand times of my soul. What 
shall come of these wretched disturbances, 
these passions always running wild, this heart 
always einking into stagnation and sloth? What 
chance is there for my soul? If I see it asIc 
see it alone, there is no chance, If I see itas God 
who made it sees it there is every chance, That 
is what Jesus came into the world for. Men 
were despairing. They said: ‘‘Let us eat and 
drink and be merry, for we are good for noth- 
ing else.” Jesus came, and jo! He taught hu- 
manity a different thought of itself. He taught 
humanity the possibility of glorifying God and 
saving fellowmen and growing into something 
divinely genuine. And the power of Christian- 
ity has been that it has helped men to gee their 
souls as God sees their souls, and not as they in 
their poor weakness can understand the mys- 
tery. 

‘*What!” some of you are saying, ‘‘do you 
say that there is a mystery to my soul? What 
do you mean when you talk like that? This life 
that runs on and round and round like a tread- 
mill, why do you talk about the mystery of such 
an existence?” If that soul came from God and 
goes to God, if it is to live forever and forever 
in the infinite circumstances and under the de- 
veloping influences of the celestial life, what 
business has that man to say that in the few 
years he has been living here he has compre- 
hended the possibilities of his soul? A man 
says: ‘‘f am thirty or forty years old. WhatI 
am now is all I ever can be. I must be satisfied 
with this.” It seemsto me there is nothing in 
the universe so absurd, we may almost say co 
blasphemous as that; that a man in these years 
should have read the mystery of existence which 
came out of God’s life and is to live forever and 
ever. It is like a man who should start to run. 
round the world and supposed that he had ac- 
complished all that was given him to do when 
he ran ten short miles from the home out of 
whose door he came. Believe in your souls as 
God believéd in them when-he made them, when 
he so loved them that he gave his only-begotten 
Son that you should not die but should inherit 
eternal life. And then hope. opens up before 
you infinitely. Who cares how slow the growth 





may be. There is infinite time, infinite room to 
develop in the great future that lies before us. 





What is a man of genius, that wonderful 
phenomenon that comes here and there into the 
midet of ordinary life? That strange fire burns 
so brightly that men look back to it and say: 
“Bee what God has done!” What is it that 
gevius does but develop the possibilities which 
ordinary men do not develop? You have 
trodden the flower under foot, but the poet 
comes and looks upon the flower and in him it 
develops thoughts that move the hearts of men. 
To hear the songs that are soundless to ordinary 
men, to see the sights that to ordinary eyes 
have no sort of glory, to recognize possibitities 
where men say it is impossible to make that 
come forth whick ordinary men cannot pro- 
duce—that is genius ; and genius 1s some feeble 
illustration, some echo and antieipation of the 
power that belongs to God, and was shown in 
Jesus Christ. He was the real godlike essence 
of humanity ; and so what genius feebly guesses 
at the Son of Man who was also the Son of God 
knew. And he said: ‘*My brethren, you must 
not despsir, for youare greater, far greater, 
than you know, and your circumstances are 
richer than they seem.” 

There is one of the ordinary explanations of 
the miracles of Jesus which seems to have some 
truth so far as it rests upon the idea that I have 
been trying to set forth, What are the mira- 
-cles? We say that they are wonderful things. 
Are you sure that they were at all wonderful to 
Jesus? The man who lives in one region of the 
world constantly sees that which to a man 
who lives in another region of the world 
seems impossible. You go down into the 
torrid zone and find there growths surpassing 
apything known here. The feeble little shrubs 
that struggle into life in your garden there front 
the sunshine and drink its burning glory into 
their bosoms. It is no wonder there the way 
the palm grows high and the orange ripens. Is 
it not so, or may it not be so, with the miracles 
of Jesue? That is a wonder to man which 1s not 
a wonder to the Son of Man who is the Son of 
God, It is a wonder past all credibility that any 
man should stand at the door of the tomb and 
say to the dead, come forth. But that the man- 
ifested Son of God should do it, and that Laza- 
rus should respond to God as he could respond 
to no most wise magician among men like him- 
self, that is not wonderful. It is not inconceiv- 
able that we may come to the time when we may 
see how Jesus did his miracles and that they 
shall be so common in our daily life that we 
shall no longer count them miracles, Remem- 
ber always that our use of the word miracle is 
arbitrary. There was no greater miracle in 
calling Lazarus out of the grave than there will 
be in the rising of the sun to-morrow morning. 

We have only to read the story ia order to see 
where the real power was, by which Jesus did this 
miracle. You know before he broke the bread 
and sent it round, he lifted up his eyes and gave 
thanks unto the Father. Every prayer of Jesus 
wasa thanksgiving, and every thanksgiving of 
Jesus was a prayer. And go it was because Jesus 
called God into this world, because he made God 
his power, that he fed the multitude. It was be- 
cause Moses, when he struck the rock and made 
the water come out of it, called it his water, that 
he was a failure. Jesus, summoning God to be 
in him, to give force to that which he was do- 
ing, was a real power. 

We lift up our eyes, sometimes, before we eat 
our bread, and thank God. If we really thank 
God as Jesus thanked God, he will give as true 
an answer to our thanksgiving as to his. He 
will not multiply the loaf upon our table, but he 
will give strength to the life which that loaf 
feeds, and the strength will feed our souls, and 
that is a greater miracle. It is greater that bread 
taken as the gift of God should feed the charac- 
ter, than that it should be able to feed ten thou- 
sand men instead of two. Ob, say your grace 
over your meal, looking for miracles, so that he 
shall make that food to be that which on the face 
of it, it is not, that which the eye destitute of 
faith cannot see in it, the food of the immortal 
soul, 

What is the sum of it all? The man who lives 
rightly mounts from possibility to possibility. 
As hecomes nearer and nearer to God, God’s 
possibilities open to him. To go forward, so 
that every day something seems possible which 
seemed impossible yesterday; so that to-mor- 
row it shall seem possible for me to forgive my 
brother that injury he did me yesterday, of 
which I thought to-day that I could never for- 
give him; so that to-morrow I can break the 
bonds of that sin from which I said to-day that 
I could never escape; 80 that to-morrowI can 
lift myself up to a spiritual hight of which I said 
to-day that it may be for other men, but not for 
me—that is the true growth of the human soul, 
from possible to greater possible, leaving the 
impossible behind ; uutil at last it shall seem to 
us not impossible that in the long development 
of the endless eternity we shall some day come 
to be perfect, even as our Father which is in 
Heaven is perfect. 





THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS left by 
Lord Gifford to endow the study of “Natural 
Theology” isan immense bequest, and weewould 





ch rather it bad gone for missionary or be- 
pevolent work where 1t conld be spent at Onoe, 
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Religions Zutelligence. 
OR. PENTECOST IN CLEVELAND. 


BY GEORGE R. LEAVITT, D.D. 





SEVERAL persons have written to ask me 
for acopy of the book compiled by Dr. 
Pentecost for workers and converts. This 
little handbook is not for sale. Oaly a lim- 
ited number of copies, printed for use in 
the meetings of Dr. Pentecost, are at pres- 
ent obtainable. I take this method of an- 
swering inquiries already made, and to be 
made, by interested readers of Tue INpE- 
PENDENT. 

Among the conditions of spiritual work 
none is more important than temperature. 
The norma! spiritual temperature is heat. 
Thetouch of the Spirit is of fire. Homes and 
churches get from their inmates religious 
temperature. They too are cold, or luke- 
warm, or hot. With kindled men and 
women the fire fills all the place where they 
gather; é.¢., within ten days their spiritual 
powers are released. The word leaps in 
the electric atmosphere. There is nothing 
hid from the heat thereof. The heat of the 
gospel finds men. It finds the hidden men, 
lost in the house (Luke xv, 8). The bear- 
ing of these reflections is on the policy of 
transferring evangelistic meetings from 
church to church. Temperature is not 
transferable. We made a serious mistake 
in these meetings in planning to shift them 
from church to church, especially when the 
churches were not revived. By the time 
the frost was well cut off the walls of the 
first church in which we met we moved. 
Just as the air was becoming electric with 
spiritual heat in Plymouth Church we left 
again for another center. Dr. Pentecost 
begged tostay. ‘‘I would give a hundred 
dollars in a moment,” he said, ‘just to 
stay here another week.” He felt, many 
ot us felt, in a week more the break will 
come, the work will be at the flood. But 
we were in the coils of our plan. Noone 
was to blame. We went to the next place, 
the First Baptist Church, to a building sold 
and to be taken down, whose members 
were absorbed in plans for the building ofa 
new up-town church. The blasts of a new 
winter came at this serious juncture; frost 
and snow and an arctic wind. And Patti 
came to town to sing. Here was a change 
of temperature which seemed almost cer- 
tain to be disastrous to the work. 

Then came out some of the finest quali- 
ties of Dr. Pentecost as a leader. He 
brought to us the heat of a great, brave, 
consecrated heart. Every day, twice a 
day, he took the prayer-meeting of half an 
hour before the evening service. He 
cheered and inspired the true hearts about 
him. It has taken nearly a week to take 
the frost out of the walls of this abandoned 
house. It could not well be otherwise. 
Churches cannot do two things at a time, 
especially if there isa fair on hand. The 
work has rallied. It is moving again. 
We shall enter the fourth week with a good 
current running. But now again we 
change houses. And still it is true that 
temperature is not transferable. We go to 
a church which has just dismissei its pas- 
tor. This mistake has been deplorable. I 
will never give my voice again for such a 
plan as this of moving from church to 
church a week at a time. 

It may be well worth while to say what 
has now been said so fully. It may be 
helpful and timely counsel to pastors and 
churches who are following this narrative 
of God's work in Cleveland. 

But now, having said these things, it is 
to be added: The work is only embarrassed 
by our plan. A plan which, as it is due to 
state, was opposed by Dr. Pentecost from 
the outset. 

It will be slower, butin the end it may 
be quite as powerful. We have been 
thrown back upon God. There bas been a 
turning to prayer, The little prayer-meet- 
ing.of twenty-five minutes before the even- 
ing service has doubled in pumbers. The 
men have been drawn in. The prayer serv- 
ice of fifteen minutes after the Bible read- 
ing in the afternoon has been attended by 
hundreds. <A spirit of prayer has been 
poured out. The daily half-hour prayer 
meeting of the women, before the Bible 
reading has excited deep, if quiet, interest. 
A movement is well afoot for a business 
men’s prayer-meeting at noon. Two weeks 





not venture to start such a meeting. Now 
there is a call for it from the professional 
and business men. No token is more hope- 
ful than the gathering of the men. Men 
touch men, sermons touch Christians, 
and Christians touch sinners. This is the 
order of spiritual impression. To this it 
should be added, however, that sermons 
make sinners touch le. 

Perhaps an exception should be made to 
this statement concerning workers. Oa 
Friday a card was sent to each of the en- 
listed workers and to the converts who 
have openly confessed Christ, calling them 
to meet Dr. Pentecost at the close of the 
evening service. A week ago there were 
thirty or more of the converts; within the 
week the number has risen to above fifty, 
without including professed Christians re- 
stored by confession and renewal of vows. 
With the nearly one hundred banded 
workers, we had half the number of G d- 
eon’s army. Some remarkable facts came 
out in this meeting. All the workers had 
been upon personal work. Half a dozen 
testified that their work had been fruitful. 
‘An unusual number of cases (in proportion 
to the entire number) have been reacted 
through the sermons, without ether known 
agency. Several addresses were made by 
the pastors and laymen and by Dr. Pente- 
cost, and at the close al] knelt and joined 
in a fervent prayer of consecration. Noth- 
ing has done more to produce tie convic- 
tion that a great work is ripening than this 
splendid rally of woikers. God said as he 
listened there: *‘I have much people in 
thiscity. To these that have come, the 
coming multitude shall be as the dew to 
the rain, as the shower tv the flood.” 

1 have seen many revivals. I never yet 
saw one in which, after the movement began 
with a visible current, there was not a check 
and a seeming recession, as in the early 
part of this week, when, on the evening on 
which our music-loving Christians deserted 
the church to hear Patti in opera, the con- 
gregation which had been twelve hundred, 
shrank to five hundred, or less. At 
such junctures, Caristians may be discour- 
aged. But God is saying: ‘Prove me. 
Are you in earnest. Fear not; but wait, 
pray, watcb, work. Bring io all the tithes 
into the storehouse, and see if I will not 
pour you out a blessing.” Then if the peo- 
ple, well and boldly led, have proved God, 
the slack current has begun to run once 
more, and the biessing has been poured 
out which, with the divine condivions 
met, never yet failed. 

Thank God we were wisely led; that 
true-bearted men and women humbled 
themselves before God, and held on. The 
current turned. During the first two weeks, 
as I have noticed, the attendance on the 
meetings after Tuesday remained station- 
ary. Tnis week there was a change. It 
increased from Tuesday every day. On 
Friday afternoon and evening the house 
was packed. The Bible readings ‘* Out of 
Egypt” have been singularly timely. Those 
are admirable studies of Scripture. Who- 
ever can do so, should buy the little 
volume embracing these readings, entitled 
** Out of Egypt.” Itis issued by Funk & 
Wagnalls, at the little-above-cost price of 
twenty-five cents. The sermons for those 
days of the week were upon asp¢c's of the 
doctrine of retribution. Oo Friday even- 
ing the subject was upon the greatness of 
the great salvation. I should like to give 
you my notes of this most powerful cermon. 

I bave been asked for names of the papers 
which give verbatim reports of the sermons. 
It is easier in these Western towns to get 
verbatim reports of prize-fights, and detailed 
statements of moral sewerage, than full 
reports of plain, faithful, convicting 
Gospel sermons, however masterly. The 
newspaper space allowed to the meetings 
is daily increasing. We may reach the 
verbatim stage. Would that the thousands 
of this city who read might be furnished 
those sermons daily. They would read 
tuem eagerly. 

The services for the fourth week, upop 
which we now enter, will be the same in 
general order and nature with those thus 
far held. A noon meeting will probably be 
added. On Sunday evening last we went 
to the Music Hall. This hall has forty- 
seven hundred numbered seats. In a heavy 
storm three thousand persons were present. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ago the Committee of Arrangements would | On Sunday, April 8d, we go to the hall 
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again. “Mr. Sankey will be here. The hall 
will be crowded to the roof. Mr. Stebbins 
has gradually won his way to great favor. 
Many persons of taste regard him as nearly 
the best of the singers of gospel songs, who 
have come to Cleveland. A third circular 
letter has been carefully distributed 
through the churches and into a thousand 
homes in preparation for the fourth week 
of the work. A pastoral letter has also 
been sent to all the resident members of 
Piymouth Church. 
CLEVELAND, O., April 2d, 1887. 





Tue union revival meetings held in Dr. Cuy- 
ler’s church have been continued in his ab- 
sence in a way that could pot have failed to de- 
light bis heart bad he been present. It has 
been just in the line of the work that for more 
than a quarter of a century has been making 
Lafayette Avenue Church a power. The neces- 
sity for separation between Obristians and the 
world and close union with Christ and each 
other ; the delightfulness, as well as the absolute 
necessity, of yielding wholly to God, once for 
all and always, as Christ gave all for us: the 
danger of resisting hght; the nature and ob- 
ligation of repentance and faith as being acts 
of the will; the perfect reasonableness of all 
God’s claims since he asks nothing but what is 
right and what is wholly in our power—such 
have been the themes which have been reiter- 
ated and pressed home by the young evangelist, 
Mr. Mills, with such tenderness and pow:r for 
the last two weeks. All things are possibile to 
him that believeth, but there are devils which 
are not cast out except in answer to the most 
intense prayer, and just that is the case with 
the gospel-bardened who are so numerous in 
our congregations, Their case ia hopeless 
unless we desire and seek their salva'ion as 
starving men seek food. Three services were 
held on Wednesday, April 30th, which was ob- 
served ag a day of xpecial prayer for a deeper 
work in the hearts of Christians, in order to 
discover and remove bindrances to conver- 
sions. In the afternoon (to give an example 
of the way in which the consciences of church- 
members have been dealt with) the text was 
from John xi, 28, ‘‘The master is come and 
calleth for thee.” (1) The distress and anxiety 
of Martha and Mary before Lazarus died— 
leat they should be separated from him for 
the rest of this life—should find a parallel 
in our apxiety lest we be separated for- 
ever from our unconverted friends. (2) The 
sisters may have had undue dependence 
upon the messenger sent to bring Jesus, 
and for a time may have been relieved from 
anxiety. Sopastors aud ministers are a curse 
if our confidence in the efficacy of their quest 
for the Master relieves our burden for souls. 
(3.) A part of the family started first. Don’t 
wait till you can get all the Church to go with 
you before you go to the Great Physician. We 
must get down at his feet if we want power to 
bring the rest of the family there. (4.) When 
all the family went the dead was raised. What 
eis the one thing that would bring Brooklyn, or 
for that matter the whole world, to Christ? The 
entire Church falling at his feet with broken 
heart. (5.) They went to the tomb with Jesus, 
We must go in person into spiritually dead 
homes, and take bim with us. (6) A etone 
must be rolled away, not by Jesus but by the 
people. All the resurrection power in the uni- 
verse was in him, but it could not have been ex- 
erted if they had not done what they cou:d. God 
will not do our work. Take ye away the stone— 
pride, selfishness, want of love for God and 
man, neglect of some known duty, practicing 
some known sin, or some hidden one that you 
might discover, an unforgiving or censorious 
spirit. Several anecdotes made this part of the 
discourse very searching andsolemn. Just be- 
fore going on with the four remaining pointe, 
Mr. McWilliame, Superintendent of Dr. Cuyler’s 
Sunday: school, was asked to pray, and seemed 
to carry the audience right before God’s bar as 
he plead that the Holy Spirit would search out 
all wecret sins, that they might be put away, 
(7.) When all dotheir part the dead is raised. 
Jesus never fails to work when he can. (8 )* 
Lazarus must be loosed. Those who have just 
come into the kingdom must be freed by us 
from evslaving associations, habits or ideas. 
(9.) Picture the united family bowing that night 
with their divine guest atthe family altar. Ob, 
that there might be many such united families 
knitin this fellowship with Jesus as a result 
of these meetings ! (10) Many whosaw and heard 
of it believed, all through Palestine, and in other 
countries to which Jews returning from the 
passover carried the news, it won souls. There 
is no argument like genuine conversions—raising 
dead souls. Missionaries to carry the glad tid- 
ings to the ends of the earth may be among the 
boys and girls who, night after night, have been 
flocking into the inquiry-room. Hosts of their 
descendants as well as of those who may be 
brought in through their labora may stand with 
us upon the sea of glass. Over 550 have signed 
cards giving name, residence and church pref- 








erence and testifying desire to lead a Christian 
life. All denominations, even the Roman Oath- 
olic, are represented, and many from other cities 
and states. A Commitiee of Correspondence 
sends with the card a letter to the pastor of the 
Church for which the signer gives bis prefer- 
ence, so that as soon as possible the case may be 
followed up. The range of these cases is from 
Maine to Kentucky. 


....[n our comment on the action of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society we ref«rred to the fol- 
lowivg as the only objectionable feature in it: 

‘In the above interpretation of the action of the 

last General Conference touching this general prin- 
ciple of equality, itis the judgment of this Board 
that it was not the expectation of the General Con. 
ference tnat any advantage would be taken of its 
deliverance on this subject by persons or parties in~ 
terested in embarrassing the work of our Church, or 
of thie Society; and, therefore, we trust that the 
parties directiy interested in its practical applica- 
tion will so act as to promote good will and insure 
the usefulness of all schoo!s under the care of this 
Society.” 
We also stated in our department of Religious 
Intelligence that, according to the notes of our 
stenographer, who was also the official stenog- 
rapher of the Board of Managers, the part to 
which we objected was offered as an amencment 
by Dr. Cranston. We are satisfied that this was 
a mistake of the stenographer’s. The history 
of the paragraph is as follows. It originally 
appeared in the report in the following form: 

**In the above interpretation of the action of the 
General Conference touching this general principle 
of equality, we trust the parties directly interested 
will so act as to promote good will and insure the 
usefulness of all the schools under the care of the 
Society.” 

On motion this was reconsidered and an amend ~ 
ment offered to insert after the word equality 
this phrase: 

“It is the judgment of this Board that it was not 
expected by the Genera) Conference thatany advan- 
tage would be taken of its deliverance on this sub- 
ject that would embarrass the work of our white 
schools in the South.” 


It was at this point that Ur. Cranston’s 
amendment came in, ard it came in as a modi- 
fication of language which would, if it bad been 
inserted, been highly objectionable, as it would 
have beep, in effect, a notice to colored students 
not to apply for admission to white schools. 
Tne words for which Dr. Cranston is responsible 
are those which we bave italicized in the para- 
graph at the beginning of this note. 


....‘*Old Trinity,” as the Protestant Episcc- 
pal church on Broadway at the: head of Wall 
Street, in this city, is familiarly spoken of, was 
open all last week for a series of noonday gerv- 
ices of the same character as those held by Mis- 
sioner Aitken in December, 1885. The Rey. 
Edward W. U:borne, of the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, Boston, was the missioner. He 
is an interesting and forcible preacher, speak- 
ing without notes, in an earnest and impressive 
manner, and drawing large audiences. His 
sermons were upon characters of the New T. sta- 
ment, b:ginning with Simon Peter on Monday, 
taking up Pontius Pilate on Tuesday, St. John 
on Wednesday, the Roman Jenturion on Thurs- 
day, the Man Chriat Jesus on Friday, and cios- 
ing with Judas Iscariot on Saturday. The dis- 
courses were just thirty minutes long, preceded 
and followed by singing from a leaflet contain- 
ing ascore or more of evangelical hymns and 
by brief prayers. Large and attentive audi- 
ences, composed largely of middle aged and 
youvg men from the business houses and count- 
ing rooms of Broadway and Wall Street, reward- 
ed the earnestness of the preacher who sought 
to draw practical lessons from his subjects, and 
show the reasonableness of the Christian relig- 
ion, as well as its divine origin. 


....1n response to a memorial concerning the 
enforcement of the laws of the Church sgaipst 
uniawful ritualistic practices, the Australian 
Epiecopal bishops promise that such laws shall 
be carefully enforced. They point out, how- 
ever, the difficulty of deciding just what are 
permissible usages and what are not; but they 
bave no hesitation in saying that in all cases the 
celebrant in breaking the bread and taking the 
cup in his hand, in the Lord’s Supper, should do 
so in the sight of tke congr« gation. 


....-There is a remarkable religious interest 
in Tuskegee Normal School, Alabama, and of 
the 225 ycung men and women in the institation 
oply twenty-five are unconveried. As meet~ 
ings are still in progress, it is hoped that most 
if not all of these will bevome professing 
Christians. The meetings have been couducted 
without a minister. 


....An Anti-Secret Society Congr ss was held 
in Chicago last week. One hundred and thirty- 
seven delegates, representing thirteen denomi- 
pations were in attendance. Resolutions were 
adopted denouncing secret societies as inimical 
tothe Church of Christ, and recommending Va- 
rious means of opposing them. 


....The General Assembly of the Southern 
Preebyterian Church will meet in St. Louis May 
19th. 
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She Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 17TH. 


JOSEPH MAKES HIM3ELF KNOWN.—Gen. 
xlv, 1—15. 

Nores.—‘* All them that stood by him.”—He 
would have certainly had always a large body of 
officers and servants paying respect to him, 
besides those waiting on business. The public 
office of an E.stern raler is open to the multi- 
tude, and ia iu a public court.———-** Caused 
every man to go out.”—Tnis could be done, but 
the rooms outside would be closed only by 
curtaios, if at all, so that sound could easily pass 
through, and Josep .’s weepivg be heard. 
‘* Wept aloud.”—And no one thought the worse 
of him forit. Ino the East people do not think 
it uomanly to exprees their feelings freely by 
tears, and often they cry when no tears follow. 
** The house of Pharaoh heard.”—Perhaps 
heard of it. More likely the court of Joseph 
was io the same building with that of Pharaoh, 
and Poaraou’s housebold, of whom Juseph was 
ove, might have heard it as well as the other 
Egyptians in attendance. “* Doth my father 
yet live?”—Of course he had been told that 
already, but then he inquired asa stranger, Dow 
as & s0n. ** They were troubled.”—By their 
consciences and their fears.———_—*‘ Conve near to 
me.” —Tnat he might thus express his affection 10 
tnem.——-—** Whom ye 8o.d into Egypt.’’— He says 
it not to excite their feare, but to prove to them 
that he is really what he says he i 
**God did send me.” —Yes, and they sent him, 
bus that he purpos-ly forgets.———"‘The fam 
ine ’—The famines of Egypt were genera'ly 
caused by a failure of the Nile to reach its ordi- 
nary Ic vel ; sometimes by too great a flood. Alsr, 
in the regions of Syria a famine would be caured 
by a lack of rain, or by locusts. Inthe East it 
was impossible to relicve a famine by caravane, 
because 1f no grass can be had, beasts of burden 
would in a few days eat up all the grain they 
could carry. Oaly water carriage, or railroads 
make a famine impossible by making it feasible 
to carry the products of one land to another, 
——" The land of Goshen.” —Tnhe nearest part of 
Egypt to Paiestiae, in the northeastern corner, 
where they would feel more at home, and where 
they would be a defenee or Egypt against inva- 
dere. ———**And thy jflocks.”— Yet their living in 
Egypt would civilize thtm and make them give 
up theic nomadic shepherd life. 

Tastruction.—To weep is not necessarily a sign 
of weakness. Toere may be atimeto weep. It 
may be better, when one is in detp grief, to 
weep than to keep silence. 

Ba; s+if-restraint 13 generally a beiter thing 
thin to give tree vent to one’s feelings, Toat ia 
a Western virtue, which comes with a bigher 
civilzstion and religion, Don’t let your inner 
and de: per feelings be too much made public. 
Keep a great deal to yourself, 

We have a right to have our cohfidaute, befure 
whom we will unburdea our feelings, while we 
keep them from the unsympathetic. 

It was very kind in Joseph to tell bis brothers 
not to be sorry, but it would have been wrong 
in them not to repent of their sin. Those who 
do wrorg may never excuse it; but those who 
have suffered wropg should make a)! the excuses 
toey can, 

God overrules all evil by bringing good out of 
it. Tne evil is no less evil, but God’s goodness 
shines out of the evil. The evil is in the intent, 
aud if the evil intent was not attained God 
must have all the credit of the failure of the 
evil purpose, 

It is true that God sent Joseph. But Joseph 
had abilities, ambitions which showed in his 
dreams and character. God chose his subject 
wisely. It is not everybody that can expect 
such success, because others do not have the 
quatifications, 

Josepn showed his delicacy in not exposing 
his brethren’s fault before the Egyptians. He 
had to speak of their great sin against him, and 
be did no’ care to have it known. There are 
family skeletons hich had better be kept in the 
family closet. Hide the faults of your dear ones 
all you possibly can. 

When Joseph made himself known his brothirs 
did not run to kiss him. They were silent and 
afraid. They bad gvod reason to be. Think 
how different it would have been if they bad not 
injured their bro.her. One whose sin is fouod 
out can only hold his tongue. If he is guilty he 
bas no excuse and shon!d confess it and be 
silent. Sin does not pay. 

We cannot help wonderiog why Joseph had 
not during these two years done more to tel! bis 
father of bis honor. But now, in his success, his 
beart went out to his aged parent. There is no 
mcre important human duty then to pay honor 
to one’s parents, especially ip their old ege. 
Heatben show that virtue. The Chinese are 
famous forit. Chrisiians ought to excel in 
it. \ 

Parents care forchildren when they are young. 
When children grow up, they ought to care for 
their parente, to give them agood home, if noc- 
eesary, and show them ail possible attention. 

When one has offended let your forgiveness 














be full and ample. Joseph did not remember a 
bit of their great offense against his brethren. Let 
offenses against you be asifthey had never 
beep. Forgive them as fully as you wish God 
to forgive you, 


Hews of ihe Weed. 


DOMESTIC. 


..Governor Lee, of Virginia, has received a 
cablegram from Mr. Bouverie, Chairman of the 
Council of Foreign Bondholders in London, in 
relation to the debt settlement, in which Mr. 
Bouverie says the Governor's proposal of a com- 
mission of the bondholders to meetin Richmond 
on April 20th is satisfactory ; but he states that 
if the deliberations were limited to the present 
sitting of the legislature a few days after the 
atrival in Virginia would be altogether insuffi- 
cient, and it would be useless for the for- 
eign bondholders to send a commission. The 
dispatch of the 3ist to which refer nce is made 
was in response to the inquiry requesting to be 
informed whether a commission would be al- 
lowed to ascertain by examination what is the 
amount of the reveuue on the present basis of 
taxation remaining af:er the necessary expenses 
of the state are defrayed. The Governor re- 
sponded that an opportunity would be afforded 
them to ascertain this amount, but any conclu- 
sion reached by joint commission would, under 
our laws, be submitted to the Legislature for 
their action. The Governor recommends that 
the General Assembly take a reeees for thirty 
days. 








..The West Shore traiv, on reaching Utica, 
this state, shortly after eleven o’clock, March 
81st, was fouad to have been robbed and the 
express messenger shot. The mersengel 
was lying on the tioor of the car bound 
and gagged. The robbery was done in about 
seven minut s. Leake, the «xpress messen- 
ger, is reported to have told the following 
story of the robbery. Soon after his train 
left C.ark’s Mills a man entered bis car through 
the side door, which he shoved back, saying as 
he entered: *‘Tbrow up your hands.” Leake 
did not realize for a moment what was up, and 
failed to comply with the demand. The intruder 
thereupon leveled his revolver at the messenger 
and shot him, Leake feli to the floor of the car. 
The desperado then tcok a Lunch of keya from 
the pecket of the messenger and unlocked the 
safe, which he r fled of its money packages. The 
total loss was pot more than $3,000 or #4,000, 


..Tce report of the loss of the s#aling- 
steamer ‘*Eagle,” with all on board, is con- 
firmed. The calamity is the most appaliing 
that ever befell tbe province of Newfouudland. 
Of two buadred aud sixty men on board not one 
eurvives to teil the story of the disaster, More 
than one thousand widows and children in this 
city and viciu.t*, most of them ia poverty, sre 
mourbiaog the loss of husbands or fathers. Tae 
Jost vessel was last seen by the steamer 
** Aurora,” on the night of the llth of March, 
near Frank’s Island, in Buena Vista Biy, which 
is about one hundred nnies northwest of ths 
city. A heavy sea was running at the time. 
The rex" morning the ** Aurora” cou:d find no 
trace of the Eagle.” The ** Exgic” carried a 
crew of fifty men and about two hundred aud 
ten scalers. 


..Captian Samuels, of the * Dauntless,” 
has sailed for New York in the steamship ** Adri- 
atic.” His leaving of the ‘* Dauotiess”’ so bur- 
riedly, and his abrupt departure tor New York 
are much commented on, are attributed to a 
rupture between Mr. Caldweii H. Colt and him- 
self. On the day of the arrival of tke ‘“* Daunt- 
less ’’ at Qaeenstown, Captain Samuels publicity 
stated that the defeat of the *‘ Dauntless ” was 
owing to the action of her owner, Mr. Colt, 
whose interference with the crew during the 
race greatly ruffled hix feelings. 


.-Acting Secretary of the Treasury Fair. 
child has been appointed Secretary of the Treas- 
ury by President Cleveland, and Second Comp- 
troiler Isaac Maynard, of New York, has been 
made an Assistant Secretary, to take the place 
held by Mr. Fairchild. Mr. Fairchild, sitvce 
March 23d, 1886, has been tive active head of the 
Treasury Department. Mr. Maynard, who 
changes from the office of Second Comptroller, 
gives up a salary of #5.000 to take one of 2500 
leas. 


.. The Crozby High License Bill was pazsed 
in the Albany Senate, on March 3ist, by a vo:e 
of 18 to 14, without amendment. It was not ex- 
p.cced that the measure would pase the Senate 
89 speedily, but Senator Edmund L. Pitts 
pushed aside all obstacles, which were chiefly 
rul.s aud parliamentary barricades erect:d by 
D. mocratic members as ths agents of the liquor- 
dealers. Senators Worth, of Brooklyp, and 
Coggeshall, of Waterville, near Utica, voted with 
the tweive Democrats against i’. All the effirm- 
ative votes were cas: by Republicans. 


-..-Governor Green, of New Jersey, has ap 
pointed and the Senate has confirmed Ben- 
jamin F. Lee for Clerk of the Supreme Court, 
Judge Alexander McGill for Chancellor, Justice 





David A. Depue for the Supreme Court, and 
Henry ©, Kelsey for Seoretary of State. 


...-Governor Hill has withdrawn the name of 
Michael J. Rickard, his first nominee for State 
Railroad Commissioner, and substituted W. A. 
Armstrong, of Elmira, and J. R. Buckbee, of 
Greenfast. Mr. Armstrong is a Granger and 
Mr. Buckbee is a Knight of Labor, 


-.«-The body of the girl found murdered at 
Rahway, New Jersey, on March 25:b, hae not 


r yet been identified, and no trace has been found 


of the murderer. 


FOREIGN. 


.-In the House of Commons on Apri! Ist, in 
discussing the provisions of tbe bill, Mr. Par- 
nell contended that the powers given the mag- 
istrates would enable them to send political op- 
ponents to prison for six months—to a plank 
bed and prison diet. No part of previous co- 
ercion acts had ever excited so much distrust of 
English justice as the proposal to change the 
venue of trials and bring Irishmen before special 
English juries. The proposal meant a reign of 
judicial murder. It meant that all hopes of 
better times which seemed dawning upon Ire- 
land would disappear; that a system of subor- 
nation of witnesses and wholesale perjury before 
partisan juries was to prevail, eendirg innocent 
p‘rsous to the scaffold and a convict’s cell. 
What was the only state of society that could 
arise under this reiga of terror? Secret societies 
would spring ap, fostered by the sufferings of 
an oppreesed nation,and those who had been 
persistent iu counseling the people to observe 
patience and moderation might counsel in vain, 
But he would still counsel them to submit to in- 
justice rather tvan retaliate or do anythivg that 
might drive Mr. Gladstone from their side, or 
increase his difficulties or place him in 
a false porition with the Liberals. Their 
battle was now won in Ireland. [Cheers.] 
Toere might be some evfferinog and much 
tyranpy yet t2 be endured, but they 
could be as nothing compared with what the 
Irish people had gone through in the past. A 
little waiting, and the cternity proposed for thig 
bill would disappear before the brighter time 
when Gladstone would be able to appeal once 
more to the sens € of justice of the people of 
Great Britair, and receive full power to do right 


to Jreland, [Cheers.] Heconcluded by moving 
tbat the House reselve itself into committee to 
consider the state of Ireland) Mr. O’Connor’s 
motion was rejected by a vote of 361 to 254. 
Upon Mr. Smith purtivg the question, Mr. 
Gladstone rose and walked alone down the fluor 
into the Opposition lobby, all the members of 
the Opposition standiog and cheering him as he 
did so. On returning to the House he was 
egain loucly cheered. The motion for clo- 
ture was carried by a vote of 361 to 268, and 
the first reading of the bill was agreed to with- 
out a division. 


...M. Antoive, a protesting delegate to the 
Reichstag from Metz, has been expelled by the 
German Government from Alsace-Lorraine and 
conducted to the frontier. His expulsion has 
caused a profound sensation in Paris. Itis re- 
garded as a fresh provocation intended to exas- 
perate France and induce the French people to 
commit some act of retaliation which might be 
declared beyond toleration. It is reported that 
M. Antoine wil] not come to Paris, but will goto 
Bertin by way of Belzinm, and insist upon tak- 

pg the seat im the Reichstag towbich he was 
elected. 


. Russian advices say thet the hanging of 
the persons actually concerned in the recent 


attempt upon the Czar’s life has been pectoened 
in the hope of obtaining further disclosures 
from them regarding the plot. The chief 
prisoners are confined in the Schluesselourg 
fortress, ard the remainder in the St. Peters- 
burg citadel. 





-.»-April 1st was Prince Bismarck’s seventy- 
second birthday, 
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JAMES hy NEW VORA. 
The Children’s Greatest Holiday Season. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


Every afternoon at2. Evenings ats ;).m. Doo: open 
one hour earlier 


A Combination of the two Bi,zzest Shows. 
P.T. BARNOMWS 
Greatest Show on Farth and 
ADAM FORE PUAGEHYS 
ALL FEATURE SHOWS. 

Presenting the Grandest Exhibi reest 
rm of Performan “0a, y oe gt — 
useums, aod finest asplays of tenlnadl alechomae 
and other animals seen since the creation, 





A Double Combiustt show centamn 
Pronderful featurés Ad vission rr ning ve chiidres 
price. Rese ved seats 81. Box seats $2 each. 


Philad’a Fishing Tackle House. 
Manutacturers of Fine Fishing Tackle, 
~,, Wood and Rod Mountings, and 
Fly Tyers requisite. A spe- 
; way of tbe celebrated Bethabara 
‘it We which we consider the best 
> known material for making Fish- 


Sixty- -five page age illustrated price 

list by mail for We. 

A. B, SHIPLEY & SON, 
503Commerce t.. Phila. 


“House Cleaning Time.” 


Loss’ “Cream Furniture Polish ” 
should be in every household, Large Bottle duc. 
F. H. LOSS, Jr., New York. 


ALT BETTER THAN WEALTH. 

a pote ———— ome eS all w arers of 40) rtifi- 
u @ rec 

SUNN 331 Lexington Aven ore 39th st. N.Y 


NGRAVED CARDS BY MATI,—Our En- 
artment offers unequaled faciliti 
for Wedding aoe Visiting Cards. Engraved plate an 
50 cards $1.00, including postage, Send for sample 


£4 Hen WM. Ht. HOSKINS CO., 
Leading Stationers. 927 Arch Strect. Pailadelphia.P» 


Send SIX Cents 
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MONEY VALUATIONS OF FERTILIZERS: 


ARE COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS 


ULANTS, AND DO THEY EXHAUST 


THE SOIL ? 


QUESTIONS FROM AN IOWA FARMER: 


By Prof. W. O. ATWATER, 
Ph. D., of Wesleyan U og) 
Middletown, Conn., and former! 
rector of Connecticut Agricultural Ex 
periment Station. 


STIM- 


Answered by W. I. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, President Iowa Agri 
cultural College, late Secretary State 
Board of Agriculture, and Inspector of 
Fertilizers, of Ohio. 


The above papers will be found valuable to every one interested 


in the use of Commercial Fertilizers. 


Sent free on application by 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER» GOMIPANY 


BOSsSTonN, MASS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bradley’s Superphosphate : 
Bradley’s Complete Manures: 
Bradley’s Potato Manure: 
English Lawn Fertilizer: 


The Standard American Fer- 
tilizer. 


The richest fertilizers of 
this class in the market. 


Containing a large percentage 
of potash. 


Manufactured exclusively by us. 





STANDARD OF ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 
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THE SEPULCHER. 


On Friday our Lord entered the sepul- 
cher. On Sunday he left it. Between the 
two days intervened one long, hopeless 
Sibbath-day. Did the disciples go into 
the temple that day? Did they meet in 
some upper chamber to pray? They hard- 
ly had heart for prayer. Their faith had 
suffered shipwreck. That day when their 
Lord was in the power of the grave was 
all gloom. It was a day not to be recorded; 
a day to blot out of the calendar of his- 
tory. So none of the four evangelists tell 
us anything of that ever-to-be-forgotten 
day. 

Through death into the tomb—that is 
the record of what we call Good Friday. 
But there was no blessedness in the day 
for the disciples. It was the overthrow of 
hope, the record ot utter, fical defeat. Sa- 
tan had conquered. Nay, was this Jesus 
what we thought him? We had hoped he 
would redeem Israel; have we been silly 
enthusiasts, the dupes of a mistaken 
teacher? There is no hope, for he is dead, 
dead! 

Out of the tomb into life and triumph. 
That is the story of what we call Easter 
Sunday. Jesus # the Christ! He is 
arisen! lie has triumphed gloriously! 
Even death and the gravecannot hold him! 
Every hope is justified, and every enemy 
overthrown! 

Ab! that was a glad day, worthy to be 
the first of a new line of Sabbaths. The 
story of that day is told withtriumph. All 
the tour evangelists tell it. Toe book of 
Acts telis it again, and every Epistle re- 
peatsit. Now every Sunday commemo- 
rates it, but chiefly this Sunday which we 
aonur with music and flowers. 

So near stand grief and joy, despair and 





triumph. Between them liesthe sepulcher. 
On the earthward side of the sepulcher is 
deuth. What has the world to give but 
death! Only a few years, a generation of 
longing and effort, and then the end, the 
hopeless end of death. But on the heaven- 
ward side is life. Our friends age not in 
the grave; they have passed beyond it; 
they have entered into the only true life. 
Christ was the first fruits, and after him 
came the harvest. On Easter Sunday the 
Lord rose, and doubt all fled. Now life 
and immortality are brought to light. Now 
we know in whom we have believed. 


WANTED—A SKY LINE. 


THe most pressing need in the Church 
just now is a distinct line of demarkation 
between the children of God and the chil- 
dren of this world. We remember once 
to have heard old Dr. Colver say, with a 
great sigh of relief, after returniog 
from a three months’ visit to Eogland, dur- 
ing a particularly foggy season: ‘‘ Thank 
God for an atmosphere where one can tell 
which is cloud and which is sky. For 
three months I have been in England, and 
in all that time I could not be sure ina 
single instance where the clouds left off 
aud the sky began.” That is too much the 
case with the Church and the world, as at 
present seen. The Church, as a spiritual 
body of men and women, is not clearly 
marked off from the world. The lines of 
each interpenetrate far into the region of 
the other. The world is in the Church, 
and the Church is in the world. There 
are, of course, many individual Christians 
whose lives and characters are so dis- 
tinctly Christian that no one questions on 
which side of the moral conflict now going 
on among men they are; but this is not 
true of the Church asawhole. Yet this 
is just what is most needed and what our 
Lord expected the Church to show forth. 

We need as distinct a sky line around 
the spiritual organization as there is about 
the building in which the Church worships. 
Passing through any city or village the 
traveler has no difficulty in picking out the 
churches from other buildings. Church 
architecture has a distinct character. Of 
old it was intended to symbolize the faith, 
thoughts, and aspirations of the wor- 
shipers. Its cruciform plan told of the 
cross as the foundation of the Christian 
hope, and every stone was built upon that 
cross, until the whole building was cne 
grand expression of it. Its spire told of 
the heavenly aspiration of the Church wor- 
shiping within. Strength and beauty, puri- 
ty and hope were wrought intoits columns, 
buttresses, tracery and ornamentation. 

Is not this what is expected of Christians. 
Are not they a peculiar people; a spiritual 
temple built up unto the Lord. Is it not 
said of them that though they are in the 
world and yet not of it; arethey not desig- 
nated by the Master himse’f ‘ the light of 
the world,” and bidden to ‘‘ shine” in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse nation, 
** holding forth the word of life.” Can this 
be done unless there is a clear and marked 
difference between the Church and the 
world, not in any mere way of creed assent 
or formal church organization, but in the 
sharp and distinct lines of life. Every 
Christian life ought to be an illustrated 
sermon; every Christian man and woman 
ought to be ‘‘a city set on a hill” and so 
shining that all men may see, not them but 
their good works, and so be compelled to 
glorify God. If we go back to the time 
when our Lord came into the world we 
must see how sharply he stood out against 
the murky world-life, and not less so 
against the formal religious life of the 
Jews. Aclean-cut line divided him and 
his disciples from the rest of the world. 
He was a Light so intense that worldliness 
and wickedness could not come near him 
without being exposed. His disciples were 
‘‘ordained” to the same mission in the 
worid. 

It is not sonow. Asarule, it is difficult 
to distinguish between the respectable un- 
telievers who ‘‘ patronize” the Church with 
their presence and the Churchitself. And, 
again, it is difficult to discriminate between 
the church-going unbeliever and the up- 
right men of the world, who are content 








that their wives and children should be > 


Christians, while they themselves hold 





aloof; @nd this more positive form of un- 
belief is shaded off into pronounced infi- 
dclity, and that again into ribald opposition 
to all that is good and seemly. Once, the 
Church and the world walked far apart; 
but now, as a rule, they are hand and 
glove in social and business life, and mixed 


up in all the ordinary amusements 
whichare so essential to the world 
that knows not God. Christian men 


are as eager and greedy in getting the 
goods of this world; are as busy in laying 
up treasure on the earth, and as ambitious 
and determined to be ‘‘rich” as their unbe- 
lieving neighbors. The prodigal expendi- 
tures of the ‘‘ rich men” of the Church on 
things which make for the pride of this 
life are not more than matched by the 
same kind of expenditures by worldly men. 
Thousands are squandered on “ the lusts 
of the flesh and the lusts of the eye” by 
Christian men and women, while hundreds 
at best are given with grudging hand to 
the cause of the Lord. 

All these things are observed by the un- 
believing world, and when the pastor or 
some evangelist urges Christ upon the un- 
saved men and women whom they meet 
either in or out of the Church, they are 
thrown back in their teeth. ‘‘There is 
no difference,” said a worldly man to us 
not long since, ‘‘ between us and church- 
members, save that they profess to believe 
something and we do not.” We are afraid 
this is too nearly the case in many in- 
stances. 

What is needed is such a difference in 
the temper, bearing, conduct and aim of 
life, and in the work and walk of the 
Church, that all men may know that the 
** Lord doth put a difference between the 
Egyptians and Israel.” The Caristian 
speech ought always to ‘* bewray” him 
and his life demonstrate that he has been 
with ‘* Jesus and learned of him.” The 
preacved go3apel is shorn of half its power 
for the lack of a testified gospel. This does 
not mean pharasiacal separation but Chris- 
tian separation. Christ was more separate 
from siuners than the Pharisees were and 
yet he did not hesitate to touch them, and 
eat with them and be their friend. So 
ought Christians to be separate from the 
world, while we are in constant touch 
with it. Let us have the sky line. 





INVISIBLE SPOKES. 





A CORRESPCNDENT writes us: 

In your very helpful article on Prayer in the 
issue of March 10th, you say: 

“If men can put a spoke into the move- 

ment of the machinery of Nature and turn 
its operations this way and that to please 
themselves, if we can bend the force of gravitation 
so that the stream that went useless to the sea shall 
fertilize our garden and produce our crops when we 
are asleep, who can tell what God can do with the 
same laws?” 
That leaves a difficulty’ untouched. It is not 
a question as to “what God can do,” but as to 
what he does do. Asa matter of fact we see 
men putting spokes into the “machinery of 
Nature,” we see that they do sometimes *‘ bend 
the force of gravitation” to draw the stream 
through a new channel and make it run the 
mill. Now, of course, God can do similar things 
and much greater. But does he? This is a 
question of fact. If he does, where is there a 
case of it in modern times? 

You have seer, you say, & man put 
spokesin and bend the force of gravitation, 
but you have never seen God do it. That 
is nothing new to us. We knew before 
that God is invisible. Suppose a man, like 
Sir Owain with the magic ring, or he with 
the receipt of fern-seed, were to walk in- 
visible and put iz invisible spokes and 
bend gravitation without being himself 
seen, then one who did not believe that 
there was any Owain about, or any man 
with fern-seed in his shoes, would say the 
movements and changes thus produced hap- 
pened under the operations of ordinary, but 
perhaps unknown law, and nobody could 
prove the contrary to suchaskeptic; while 
the man who had just seen the wizard: de- 
materialized would recognize his work even 
though he were himself iavisitle. © Q 

God is invisible. If he does anything 
we can see it done. We cannot see the 
spoke or the hand. Wecan only see the 
movements, the ever-changing movements 
of his machinery. Those changes certainly 
goon under the permanent laws of God. 
If God puts in any spoke he does not 





change any laws, any more than we do if 
we put inspokes. It is impossible, in the 
nature of the case, unless, perhaps, in the 
event ofa direct miracle, to see any inter- 
ference or modification. We have nothing 
very cogent to say to the skeptic who tells 
us that he believes there is no God and no 
superior control. We cannot possibly prove 
to him that in this case or that there was 
an interference or modification. We do 
not know well enough what blind law, 
often but very imperfectly understood, 
might produce. A rigid demonstration, 
like that which comes from actual ocular 
observation of the hand and the spoke is 
impossible. : 

** Thou canst not prove that thou art body alone, 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art spirit alone, 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art both in one: 
Thou canst not prove thou art immortal, no, 

Nor yet that thou art mortal—nay, my son, 

Tnou canst not prove that I who speak with thee, 

Am not thyself in converse with thyself, 

For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 

Nor yet disproven.” 

But if we believe there is a God, then it 
is well-nigh inconceivable that he should 
not put in spokes. Of course he could do 
it, forwecan. He cou'd doit vastly more 
efficiently and more deftly than we can. 
He could do it at any moment. Or, if you 
please, it is conceivable that he should, in 
his infinite wisdom, have put in an infini:e 
number of spokes in the first organization 
of his developing universe, which should 
be arranged from all eternity to accomplish 
bis providential designs, just as an artisan 
puts in the thousand spokes in the revoly- 
ing drum of a grand music box, which are 
all exquisitely planned to hit the right vi- 
brating tooth at the right time a hundred 
years hence. 

He ‘‘can do similar things?” Yes, that 
is all we can say. He can do them; and 
if he és, we are sure he does do them. Give 
us God, and our faith will see him. 


PREACHING POLITICS. 


Dr. Crossy, of this city, has an article in 
the March number of the Homiletic Review, 
written in his usually racy and forcible style, 
in which he proposes and answers the f.]- 
lowing question: ‘‘What can the ministry 
do to purify our politics?” His answers 
are these; 1. *‘The ministry, as such, have 
nothing to do with politics.” 2. ‘The min. 
istry can instruct their people in their duty 
to promote righteousness as individuals.” 
3. ‘The ministry can place clearly before 
their people any grossinjustice or glaring 
wickedness in law or its administration, 
which cal!s for Christian action.” Near 
the close of the article, he says: ‘I end, as 
I began, with an earnest protest against 
political preaching and political preach- 
ers.” 

We entirely agree and heartily sympa- 
thize with Dr. Crosby in his general posi- 
tion that the business of the Christian 
ministry is to preach Christ crucified, as 
“the way, the truth, and the life,” with 
® view to lead the impenitent and unregen- 
erate to him for salvation, and to incite 
Christians to spiritual work on earth, and 
thus fit them for the joys of a holy Heaven 
hereafter. This, beyond ali question, is 
the apostolic idea of preaching. For it 
there is no substitute in consistency with 
the duties of the Christian ministry as’ set 
forth in the Bible. Such preaching is 
always in order, is good enough for any 
age, and is the want of every age. It can 
never pass out of date. Tue preachers of 
the Gospel cannot too strongly emphasize 
its importance. 

We, however, have no sympathy with 
that old hue and cry about ‘* preaching 
politics,” that was so common in the days 
of slavery, when some ministers at least 
had the courage to denounce this vile 
system. The discussion of a moral question 
in the Christian pulpit, and the plain and 
fearless utterance of God’s truth in regard 
to it, are by no means outlawed, on the 
ground of either expediency or. duty, 
because the right and the wrong involved 
in that question happen to be connected 
with: what are called *‘ politics,” or because 
political parties as organized are antagon- 
izing each other with respect to it. Tne 
pulpit is not from fear or over-caution, to 
be dumb when such a question in politics 
is before the people for their consideration 
and action. That is just the time for the 
pulpit to speak out apd throw the whole 
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weight of its influence in favor of the right 
and against the wrong, and not the less so 
because political parties are dealing with 
the same matter. We thoroughly believe 
in such political preaching. 

If Dr. Crosby means that every question 
which assumes a political and party form, 
aud which can only be definitely settled at 
the ballot-box, is thereby withdrawn from 
the sphere of pulpit diecussion, and is to 
be remitted exclusively to politicians and 
stump orators, then we confess that we do 
not agree with him. We hold it to be the 
duty of ihe pulpit to oppose sin and favor 
righteousness, no matter whether the one 
or the other, or both, are entangled with 
political strife between antagonizing par- 
ties, each seeking for a victory at the polls. 
This mere fact, in itself considered, con- 
stitutes no reason why the pulpit should be 
silent, lest, perchance, some one may 
charge it with ‘‘ preaching politics.” The 
‘* politics” of righteousness, as opposed to 
those of sin, may and should, as and when 
the occasion calls for it, be earnestly and 
faitbfully preached by the ineumbent of 
the Cnristian pulpit. 

Toe minister if a wise man will, of 
course, regulate his action by the rule of 
prudence and good sense, in the light of 
circumstances as existing. But let no cir- 
cumstances deter him from doing his duty 
to God and man, in the pulpit as well as 
ou! of it, for fear that he will be called a 
‘* political preacher.” The cause of tem- 
perance, for example, is in this country in- 
creasingly becoming a political question. 
An awakened public sentiment is pressing 
this question into the arena of political and 
party action, and demanding that laws 
shall be enacted to stop the tide of woe 
that flows from the liquor traffic. Now, 
has the Christian ministry, as such, noth- 
ing todo with this question, simply be- 
cause it has assumed a political character? 
We think that the ministers of the Gospel 
have much to do with it, and that, in right- 
ly dividing the Word of God among the peo- 
ple, they should take their stand in favor 
of the temperance cause, and against the 
rum power. If this be ‘‘ preaching poli- 
tics,” then so be it. Let the pulpit take the 
responsibility of preaching such politics in 
the fear of God, and without any fear of 
man. We see nothing in the mere p4rase 
that need to frighten anybody. 





DR. McGLYNN AND CARDINAL 
GIBBONS. 


Dr. MeGtywn talked for three hours at 2 
meeting in this city last week. He re- 
peated all that he has ever said in defense 
of Mr. George’s views on property in land, 
and pronounced over and over again the 
right of a Catholic layman or priest to hold 
any politieal views he pleases without dic- 
tation from Rome. 

But meanwhile Dr. McGlynn does not 
go to Rome, and shows no intention of 
doing so. Here he is making, and has 
made, a colossal error. It is said for him 
that he is sick. A man who can make a 
three hours’ passionate speech is not too 
sick to go abroad. He might go for his 
health, It makes no difference if he is 
sick; invalids go abroad. He ought to 
have gone if he had had to be taken on a 
stretcher. He ought to have gone if he 
had had to take two physicians with him. 
The money raised by his friends could not 
have been better spent than in paying his 
passage and his physicians’ passage and 
fees; for the first thing he should have 
done was to put himself right in his own 
Church, and to fight the fight of his liberty 
where only, if it was to be fought at all, it 
would do any good to fight it. He could 
not be injured. He had made up his mind, 
perhaps, not to submit to an adverse de- 
cision from Rome; then let him do all he 
can to make that decision favorable. As 
it is, he hus done all he can to make it un- 
favorable. At worst, with the decision 
against him, he could retire from the 
priesthood; and that is what he does now. 

See what Archbishop Gibbons; has done. 
He has gone to Rome, and immediately 
presented a stropg argument in favor of 
the Knights of Labor. It goes a great deal 
farther than we could go, almost as far as 
Dr. McGlynn could go. The Roman cor. 
yespondent of The Cutholic Mirror—and we 
have found him the most intelligent corre- 








spondent writing from Rome to any Cath- 
olic paper in England or America—says: 

“The statement which Cardinal Gibbons has 
submitted in relation to the Knights of Labor 
has produced the best impression in Rome and 
on members of. the Congregation of the Holy 
Office, whose duty it will be to pass upon it. I 
am told that while at first the Vatican was not 
at all pleased with the publication of the resuné 
of the cardinal’s statement in a New York pa- 
per [The Herald], with which, of course, the 
cardinal had nothing to do, it is now thought 
that the publication may have been beneficial 
rather than otherwise.” 

It is by no means to be assumed that a 
decision would be immediately given by 
the Congregation de Propaganda Fide and 
by the Pope against the Knights or against 
Henry George. The Catholic Church sees 
that the power is coming to be with the 
people and not the princes, and as -it has 
gone over to the people in Ireland it may 
dothe same here. Cardinal Manning has 
just written a letter supporting Cardinal 
Gibbons, He says: 

**T have read with great assent Cardinal Gib- 
bons’s document in relation to the Knights of 
Labor. The Holy See, I am sure, will be con- 
vinced with the exposition of the state of the 
new world. It passes the understanding that 
officious persons should be listened to rather 
than Church officials. Surely the episcopate of 
the whole world is the most powerful and direct 
instrument in the hands of the Holy See for 
gatheriog correct local knowledge and enforc- 
ing its decisions. Who can know the temper of 
America in England and Ireland as they who 
have a finger upon the pulse of the people? 
Hitherto the world has been governed by 
.dynasties ; henceforth the Holy See will bave to 
deal with the people, and it has bishops in close 
daily and personal contact with the people, 
The more clearly and fully this is perceived, the 
stronger Rome will be. Never at any time has 
the episcopate been so detached from civic 
powers aud united in itself, and so well able to 
see, to realize, and to use its powers. Failure to 
see and use these powers will breed much 
trouble and mischief. My thanks are due the 
cardinal for letting me share in the argument. 
If I can find a copy of my lecture on ‘The 
Dignity and Rights of Labor,’ [ will send it to 
him. It will, I think, qualify me for knight- 
hood in the order. Brentone some years ago 
published books on the Guilds, in which he 
proves that the association of Jabor and crafts 
goes back to antiquity, but there is this notable 
fact: In the English and Teutonic laws they 
were recognized, favored and chartered ; in the 
imperial and Latin laws they were rigorously 
prohibited. We are at this day, as a Church, 
the mother, friend and protector of the people. 
As the Lord walked among them, so his Church 
lives among them.” 

Now this looks very much like the 
Church’s being ready to patronize at least 
a mild form of socialism, now that it has 
lost its hold on the dynasties and the civil 
power. Cardinal Gibbons will come home 
to be the hero of the knights and laborers. 
Dr. McGlynn might have had that honor 
if he had gone to Rome. He would have 
been received on his return with proces- 
sions and cannon. Asit is he has been badly 
advised by his own passion and by Mr 
George, and he will sink out of sight. Dr. 
McGlynn is nothing against the Church, 
and St. Stephen’s, big as it is, is nothing. 
They will be stamped out like a bubble. 


COERCION vs. CONCILIATION. 


Tse worst anticipations respecting the 
character of the Irish Coercion Bill have 
been fully justified by the provisions of the 
measure introduced last week, and pressed 
to its first reading by the application of the 
cloture. The Irish members who had been 
hoping that the favorable change in Eng- 
lish sentiment in the last two years had 
made a stringent Coercion bill impossible, 
even under a Tory Government, were dis- 
appointed and discouraged, and declared 
that the hope of ever seeing the English and 
Irish shake hands must be abandoned if 
such a bill as the Government propose 
could ever become a-law. But there is a 
very good prospect of its becoming a law, 
even with the Irish and Liberal members 





-golidly arrayed against it. It was forced to 


its first reading by a majority of 108, and 
the expectation that many of the Liberal- 
Unionists would desert the Tory cause and 
retura to their old allegiance, and the Liber- 
al leader, has not been justified thus far. 
They have made it perfectly plain that as 
between the continuance of the Tory Gov- 
ernment and the restoration of Mr. Glad- 
stone to power, they will choose to main- 





tain the former. This is thelogic of their 
position, The overthrow of the present 
Government on any question whatever in- 
volves the possibility of another Gladstone 
administration, and as Home Rule in the 
eyes of Messrs. Chamberlain and Harting- 
ton is a serious attack on imperial suprem- 
acy they cannot choose but be Tories. 

The danger, therefore, that one of the 
‘* worst bills ever introduced into Parlia- 
ment,” one of the most stringent of the 
eighty. six coercion acts with which the Eng- 
lish have goaded and galled the Irish in 
the present century, will become a law, is 
a real one. It exhibits, in the words of Mr. 
Gladstone, the * bare, bold, gaunt and too 
familiar figure of Coercion,” when Concil- 
lation seemed about to accomplish its just 
and humane purpose. It arrays English 
prejudice in the guise of Justice, and com- 
missions it to deal with the Irish as a cruel 
tyrant with slaves. 

In the first place, the Coercion Bill pro- 
poses a suspension of the jury system in 


_Ireland. The right to trial by jury is as 


much a constitutional right in Eogland as 
it is in the United States, and only the ex- 
tremest necessity can justify its denial for 
even a limited period. The purpose of this 
bill is to deprive Irishmen of this right. 
Such crimes as boycotting, rioting, con- 
spiracy, assaults on officers of the law, 
forcible and unlawful possession, involving 
@ maximum penalty of six months’ impris- 
onment, are to be tried, not by juries, but 
by the magistrates who, being of Engiish 
selection, can be depended on, it is thought, 
to convict. Graver crimes, such as mur- 
der, attempt at murder, arson, and aggra- 
vated violence, are to be tried in England 
before English juries. It is this feature 
which is most obnoxious. It is this pro- 
posal of change of venue, which Mr. Glad- 
stone characterizes as ‘insulting and ex- 
asperating,” that stamps the act as infa- 
mous. It brands the Irish asa nation of 
criminals, banded together to kill and rob 
and burn, and to resist all efforts to es- 
tablish order and justice. It in effect de- 
clares them incapable.of appreciating such 
privileges as Englishmen enjoy, and un- 
worthy of exercising them. It assumes 
that they are a race of slaves, and the 
harsher the measures applied to them the 
easier the task of governing them. 

In the second place, the bill contemplates 
the suppression of the National League, 
and such societies as may aid agitation in 
Ireland. It contemplates restraint of the 
press under the provision giving magis- 
trates the power of summary conviction in 
cases of ‘‘inciting offenses.” It contem- 
plates the examination of persons under 
oath by magistrates, even where no persons 
are charged with crime. It thus places in 
the hands of the magistrates very large and 
dangerous powers. 

In the third place, this bill is not proposed 
asa temporary expedient; it is urged ss a 
permanency. It is not proposed as an ex- 
traordinary measure for a sudden and ex- 
traordinary emergency; extraordinary and 
extreme as it is it is not limited to days or 
months or years, but is to go on indefinite- 
ly. There is no sudden and extraordinary 
emergency. Ireland has not heen more 
free from crime in years. If such an 
emergency is a future possibility it is so 
because of this infamous bill. If a cool- 
headed statesman like Mr. Gladstone can- 
not contemplate it without having his 
blood boil, what desperate resolves might 
it not be expected to kindle in the breasts 
of Irish savages, as some Englishmen are 
pleased to call them? 

We trust, however, that the Irish people 
will be able to bear the additional strain 
and stigma put upon them if the Gov- 
ernment succeeds in its purpose. Mr. 
Parnell counsels moderation, and asks that 
nothing be done that will alienate the sup- 
port of the great Liberal leauer, Mr. Glad- 
stone. It will be exceedingly hard to ex- 
ercise patience and forbearance, but pa- 
tienee and forbearance will hasten the day 
of [reland’s triumph, which may be delayed, 
but cannot be defeated. 

The Land Bill, introduced into the House 
of Lords with a great show of dilizence, is 
generally regarded as_a feint on the part 
of the Government to help on the Coercion 
Bill. Itis not believed that it will ever be- 
come a law. It contains some of the pro- 
visions of Parnell’s bill of last year, but 





has other features that would make it an 
impracticable measure if it had any pros- 
pect of becoming alaw. A more marvel- 
ous set of incongruities than the reports of 
the Irish Commission, the Coercion Bill 
and the Land Bill, could hardly come from 
one Government, 





CODIFICATION OF THE LAWS. 


Mr. Irvine Browns, the learned editor 
of the Albany Law Journal, at the request 
of several members of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee of this state, has published, in 
arecent number of the Journal, a synopsis 
of his admirable argument before the com- 
mit'e2 in favor of the adoption of what is 
known as the ‘Field Civil Code.” This 
Code has already been passed by the As- 
sembly; and the question now is whether 
it shall be passed by the Senate. Mr. 
Browne presents his affirmative argument 
in three forms, and seeks to show, and 
does show, that ‘‘a general code is desira- 
ble, because the common !aw 1s uncertain, 
fluctuating, inaccessible, inconvenient, ex- 
pensive, and without authority”; that 
‘general codification is practicable,” as 
proved by the experience of Louisiana, 
Georgie, California, and Dakota, as well as 
by that of several of the nations of Eu- 
rope; and that ‘‘the proposed code,” be- 
ing ‘the work of three of the greatest 
lawyers” of the state, and eight years in 
the process of preparation, and ‘‘subjected 
to umsparing criticism and repeated 
amendments,” ‘‘is desirable,” and ‘as 
near right and as unobjectionable as we 
can hope to have a code in the Start.” 
These are telling points in the argument of 
Mr. Browne, well put aad well illustrated. 

We confess that we have not been able 
to understand why a certain clique of law- 
yers, especially in this city, should have 
fought the ‘‘ Field Civil Code” inch by inch 
with such desperation. The constitution 
of the state, adopted twenty years ago, 
makes it the duty of the legislature to re- 
duce the general principles of law in the 
state to the form of a systematic code. This 
has been done in part; end hence the state 
has a Penal Code, a Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, and a code of Civil Procedure; but 
as yet it has no Civil Code. That is to say, 
the legislature has for twenty years neg_ 
lected, in respect to a civil code, to obey 
the imperative mandate of the constitu- 
tion. One would think it about time for 
the legislature to discharge the duty im- 
posed upon it. 

Codification is, upon its very face, if 
properly done, a great improvement in the 
simplification and statement of the law. 
It is law in the statutory form, and by the 
authority of the legislature, enacted and 
existing prior to the case to which it is ap- 
plied, and brought together in an orderly 
and systematic arrangement, and hence 
easily accessible, not only to lawyers and 
judges, but also to common people who 
have quite as much interest in it as the 
lawyers. On the other hand, the common 
law uncodified is simply a mass of judicial 
precedents established by judges of courts, 
often contradictory, fluctuating from time 
to time, and scattered through thousands 
of volumes that report the decisions of the 
courts. Itis a wilderness, even to the law- 
yer; and to the common people, whose 
rights are involved therein, and affected 
thereby, it is the densest mystery. The 
difference between the law in the codified 
and the uncodified form needs only to be 
fairly stated to settle the question in favor 
of the former at the bar of common 
sense. 

The ‘ Field Civil Code” is the only civil 
code proposed to the legislature; and this 
must be adopted, if any is adopted at all, 
at this session. If, in the judgment of the 
legislature, it needs amendment in any of 
its sections, then let it be so amended, and 
thereby improved; but let it not be re- 
jected as a whole. The presumptions are 
all in its favor; and shuuld it be adopted, 
any future legislature can amend it in the 
event that experience should show a ne- 
cessity therefor. The fact that this code 
has already beén passed by two legislatures, 
though defeated in each instance by the 
executive veto, adds to the weight of the 
argument in its favor. We sincerely hope 
that the Senate, by passing it, will” give 
Governor Hill the opportunity of acting 
upon it, Why should the state stop mid. 
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way in the process of codifying its laws? 
If cudification is good for a part, then for 
the same reasons it must be equally good 
for the whole body of its laws. 


Editorial Aotes. 


Our old friend and beloved correspondent, 
Ray Palmer, D.D., was buried last Friday in 
Albany, after commemorative services on Thure- 
day in the Belleville Avenue Congregational 
Church of Newark, N. J., conducted by the pas- 
tor, the Rev. Hugh O, Pentecost, Dr. Wi'liam 
M. Taylor, Dr. Hepworth, who was an associate 
pastor with Dr. Palmer of that church, and Dr. 
Bebrends, and assisted by the presence of very 
many mivisters and friends from the neighbor- 
hood and from New York. On Friday similar 
services were held in the First Congregational] 
Caourch in Aibany, whose pastorate he left twen- 
ty-two years ago. There Bishop Doane opened 
the services with prayer, and Dr. Smart (Con- 
gregational) and Dr. Ecob (Presbyterian) fol- 
lowed. Tbe universal honor in which Dr. Palm- 
er’s memory was held was expressed by this 
remarkable union of Cobristians of various 
names, During the last three or four days of 
his life Dr. Palmer lay most of the time appar- 
ently unconscious. When told by hisson at the 
beginning of this time that the end was near 
he answered ** Thank God” in a louder tone of 
voice than he had employed for some time. 
Occasionally he would be heard to repeat to 
himself a hymn of faith and praise, now one of 
Wesley's and now one of his own. The last words 
he was heard to utter were spoken not many 
hours before bis death. His lips were seen to 
move, and listening ears cauzht a few syllables, 
inarticulately spoken, of the last verse of bis 
hymn entitled, **Jesus these eyes have never 
seen :” 





* When death these mortal eyes shall seal 
And still this throbbing heart, 
The rending veil shal! thee reveal 
All glorious as thou art.” 


The words ‘' The rending veil shail thee reveal” 
were distinctly made out. So he passed away 
with his own words of faith written in life rati- 
fied in death, 


Tue result of the Prohibition contest in Micbi- 
gan will be known by many of our readers 
before they receive this issue of Tue INDEPEND- 
eNT. As we go to press We can give no news 
whatever of the voting. Our confidence, how- 
ever, is stroog in the success of the anti-saloon 
forces, although the daily press has been filled 
with reports from the Lake State quite favorable 
tothe saloon party, with predictions of a mejority 
of from 25,000 to 100,000 against the amendment. 
If the saloon should triumph we shou!d be very 
much disapvointed in the people of Michigan, 
in their wisdom, in their moral and Christian 
character, in the influence of the churches, in 
the patriotism and loyalty to right with which 
that state bas alwave been credited, If the 
saloon should triumph the home and the 
churcb, society and the _ state, would 
suffer defcat, and we cannot b-heve that so 
great a majoritycan be overcome. But suppose 
that the corrupting power of the saloon, coupled 
with the iadifference of good men, should carry 
the day, what then? Is that the end of the 
crueade? Are the majority to remain silent and 
inactive through all the long future? Is the 
saloon to be allowed te resume its sway without 
further opposition? Come victory or come 
defeat the battle will go op. Thisis the courage 
of Prohibition. It will never give up the fight, 
becauseit cannot give up God and Right and 
Home. 


Dr. Donap, of the Church of the Ascension in 
this city, says that so long as free churches give 
80 little to epread the Gospel he hopes hia will 
remain a pew church, But Dr. Rainsford, of St. 
George’s Church, #ays, in a letter to the Tri- 
bune, that nobody believes there will be any but 
free churches in the millennium, and that free 
cburches are the ideal we must work for. He 
says there are few free churches in our cities 
that have not first been failures as pew 
churches, and that it is not strange if such 
churches are failures under any system. Beo- 
sides, free churches are not so stingy after all. 
Dr. Runsford shows that in the diocese of 
Minne:ota there are but two pew churches, and 
that the contributions for all religious purposes 
average $19.23 per member; while the much 
richer diocese of Albany, with almost no free 
cburches, averages $15 for each commupnicant. 
The Chuich of the Holy Communion, in this 
city, bas always been a free church. It bas 
890 commupicants on its roll—the ‘‘ great pro- 
portion of them poor”—and last year it con- 
tributed $55,690 for Church work, of which 
only $12,000 was spent on itself. It is our con- 
viction that if rented pews are neceseary in the 
Church it ie for the reason for which Moses 
allowed divorce. 


Tose who expected to learn something con- 
cerning theosopby from the hips of Mohini M, 
Chatterji, the Indian Brahmin, at the Nineteenth 





Century Club, last week, were disappointed. 


He detined theosophy as truth, and said that 
truth is represented to us only by words 
whose meaping the buman mind fails to com- 
prehend, such as immortality. He maintained 
conversely that whatever we can reason about 
or grasp by intuition or obeervation is false. 
He found one Christian philosopher whdé per 

fectly expressed the theosophic idea ; it was Ter- 
tullian, in his famous saying: ‘* It must be true 
because it is impossible” (certum est quia est im- 
possibile). Mr. Chatterji talked in a discon- 
uected, vague, rambliog, and sometimes fren- 
zied manner ; there was no continuity in bis 
reasoning, if that can be called reasoning which 
was totally lacking in logic. His English, how- 
ever, was good, and his culture considerable. 
He surprised many of bis hearers by his fa- 
miliarity with the New Testament, His quota- 
tions were many, and, to suit his subject, were 
of the vaguest character. He sought to eluci- 
date a point by quoting the opening verses of 
the Gospel of 8t. John. He paid the highest 
tribute to Christianity, with which, doubtless, 
he had mcre sympathy than many of his andi- 
ence. His words on this point were far from 
being as offensive as the remarks of the New 
York lawyer, who followed Mr. Chatterji, and 
who was expected to champion CObriatianity as 
agaiast theosophy. When he spoke the discus- 
sion seemed to take on the character of a mock 
debate ; and itis not pleasant to hear one dis- 
cuss the relation of Christ to the world as one 
would the relatioa of the Negro to the ballot- 
box. There was no’ that enthusiasm among 
the members of the Club that has marked their 
previous meeting. The Club gets more bene- 
fit and enjoyment from such discussions as those 
in which Julian Uawthoraoe, H. H. Boyesen, Dr. 
Hammond, Mr. Atkineon, and their like, have 
taken part. There are to be two more meetings 
this season, which will be addressed probably by 
ex-Governor Hoadley and Col. [. W. Higginson. 


Dr. Nast, who in bis old age looks back upon 
a life singularly well spent in the service of the 
Master, and of his countrymen, was, in his 
youth, a close friend of Dr. Strauss, Thousands 
of devout German Methodists look upon Dr. 
Nast as their spiritual father, and his work will 
go on widening and increasing after he shall 
have passed away. What has Dr. Strauss ac- 
complished? His work lives after him, but who 
would be proud to own it? He also studied 
Jesus, but to what purpose? Nast studied Jesus 
that his own hfe might reflect the sweet spirit 
of the God-man ; that he might hold him up as 
a Saviour to his fellowmen, and advance bis 
kingdom of love and peace on earth. Strauss 
so studied Him tbat nobody is wiser or better 
for bis ** Life.” Nobody is helped to a purer 
and more unselfish life, nobody is led to give 
himeelf to the elevation of bis fellowman by all 
the labor and learning of bis research ; but many 
are much the worse for his having lived. One 
page of the modest writings of Nast, one 
hour of bis devoted life, are of more worth 
than all Strauss did or wrote or thought, 


A CABLE dispatch tells of the residences of 
American missionaries in Smyrna being stoned 
byamob. A later dispatch says that only one 
house was attacked, and that it belongs to a 
Greek Protestant, a naturalized American, who 
bad offended the populace by preaching against 
the Greek Church in an Eoglish institution 
called the Sailor’s Rest. It is strange that the 
name of the preacher is not given; but the cir- 
cumstances point to the Rev. George Constan- 
tine, D D., who was, if we remember, one of Dr. 
Jonas King’s converts at Athens, and who, after 
pursuing his collegiate and theological studies 
in this country, returned to Athens. Some 
years ago be moved to Smyrna, and has @rawn 
jarge cumpanies to bis services. He is an at- 
tractive preacher, and has exerted a very con- 
siderable influence, Mr. Bartlett is the Ameri- 
can missionary in Smyrna, and there is an ex- 
cellent school conducted by missionary ladies, 
Toe Protestant activity there has lately stirred 
up the Greeks, and an association has been 
started to support preaching in the Greek 
churches. On a late Sabbath there were actu- 
ally five different Greek churches in which there 
was preaching as well as the ordinary services. 
This new zeal in the old Church may in pars ex- 
plain the attack on Mr. Constantine’s house, 
We regret that ouc new Minister, Mr. Straus, 
sbould find this affair awaiting him when he 
reaches Constantinople. 


A PAMPHLET has lately been published in 
Rome eatitled *‘The Popa and the Vatican,” 
which is the beginning of a new crusade by 
French Ulitramontanists and Jesuits against 
Leo XII{ and his policy. It comes from aclique 
which was all powerful with Pius IX, but which 
bas been quite out of favor with the present 
Pope. They are enemies of all compromise with 
modern ideas, and witn all exaggerated pretense 
of being Papists of the Papiste, they do not 
shrink from claiming to be more Papal than the 
Pope, and from being disloyal to him because 
he claims less than they want to give. They 
are strong in France, and the late support of 





Bismarck by the Pope gives them an excellent 
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SER? Cees meet & 
chance to Mir up hostility in thet country 


against the Holy Father. After alittle Frenchy 
boasting about the proud position that France 
holds as the eldest daughter,of the Church, the 
pamphlet proceeds: . 

“It 1s no longer the barbarous invader of our #a- 
cred soilwhom we find on the other side of the 
Rhine. [tis the ally of the Holy Father, it is the 
newly chosen protector of the imterests of the 
Charch. When Prince Bismarck, thinking only of 
the destruction of France, and throwing into the 
balance the last coppers of Germany, found some 
among his countrymen bold enough not to yield 
without resistance to the man of blood, who rushed 
tothe help of the implacable Pomeranian? Wao 
employed alike persuasion and menace to remove 
obstacles, to render all-powerful the authority of 
the Prince of bloodshed? Oh! grief beyond meas- 
ure, it was the common Father of the Faitntul, the 
last defender of oppressed justice, the only one 
whose august word had atill the power to strike 
down, like ligttning, unjust might. . . . A dy- 
nasty of thirteen ceaturies was leveled in France 
and a royal family decapitated because an august 
woman, the saintly and unfortunate Marie An- 
toinette, was styled The Austrian by her enemies. 
What shall we tell the faithful when they ask us 
whether it is true that the Head of the Church has 
become German? oe 

* What pernicious spirit has deranged the pene- 
trating vision of the great Prince whom Providence 
has placed on the throne of St. Peter? Itis the 
Perugini, the bustling tribe of priests who knew 
Leo XIII in his Perugian Archbishopric, and have 
now ihvaded the Vatican. It is the old Italian 
spirit, ever in quest of temporal enjoyment, and 
never of the salvation of souls, ever skeptical, 
mocking, incredulous, and especially hostile to 
France. . In tne chests of the Italian Treas- 
ury there are millions whica the Pope has always 
refused, and wnicn are constantly accumulating. 
The dazzie of tnis gold 1s what excites so much 
covetousneas. Was not Christ sold for thirty pieces 
of silver? Is it surprising that there is an attempt 
to sell his Bride, the Holy Catholic Church, fora 
few millions?” 

It is not strange that this pamphlet has been put 
on the Index. 


Youna Mr. de Lisle is the Roman Ca bo- 
lic member of Parliament for Mid-Leicester- 
sbire. He is the hottest of the Tories who are 
opporing Irish Home Rule, and, of course, op- 
posing the Irish Church. But he is not so hot 
but he can have his jittle joke overit all. In the 
midst of a demand that the venue of trials be 
changed from Ireland-to England, *‘in order that 
the hierarchy of the Church might be made 
amenable to the law, and might be checked in 
their seditious statementr,” he says that ‘che 
hierarchy in Ireland has become the higher an- 
archy, gnd the arch-bishops the arch-ana: chist,” 
But the way the Catholics are now going for 
that de Lisle, recalls the fate of the Heathen 
Chmee. Among o her things, he had wanted 
10 “‘repeal the habeas corpus act, and if biood 
must be shed, upou the rebels be their own 
blood.” The story is told of a young English 
gir), and of a Tory family too, who, after read- 
ing Mr. de Lisle’s letter, said, stammeriog with 
indignation, ‘Well, if the habeas corpus act 
were repealed, and the rebels shot down, and I 
were behir d a hedge with a revolver, and Mr. 
de Lisle came by out of range, I'd say, I'd say” 
—‘Well, what woula you say?” “I'd say, 
Mr. de Lisle, piease come a littie nearer!” Hor- 
ror of grandpapa and grandmamma to be imag- 
ined, not described. 


It seems from an investigation of the facts, 
thatthe recent railway disasier at the Forest 
Hull bridge, by which several lives were lost, 
was due to the weskaess of the bridge itself. 
The bridge is spoken of as ‘a thing of mere 
shreds and patches.” It was the duty of some- 
body connected officially with that railroad to 
know this fact, and take the proper measures to 
make the bridge entirely safe for tne traveling 
public. If this somebody, whether he be the 
President of the company or some under-officer, 
did not know the fact, then his ignorance was 
due to vriminal negligence ; and if he did know 
it and took no suitable measures to avert the 
danger, then the negligence is still more crimi- 
nal. Baddensieck, of this city, was not long ago 
convicted of manslaughter and sent to state 
prisop, because he erected several buildings so 
sbabbily that they tumbled down of their own 
weight, and as the result, one man was killed. 
The death of this man was held to be man- 
slaughter procured by the criminal negligence 
of the buiider. We do not see why a like negli- 
gence in railroad management, if resulting in 
the death ot any person or persons, should not 
be dealt with in the same way. The party who 
is responsible for the negligence is, according 
to the principle laid down, in the case of Bud- 
densieck, aud affirmed by the Court of Appeals 
of this state, guilty of manslaughter, and ought 
to be punished. One or two exampies made by 
the law would doubtless sharpen up the wits 
of railroad officiale, andin this way contribu‘e 
to the safety of the travéling public. 





Senator SHerman, who is a leader in the 
Republican party, a good exponent of its rrinu- 
ciples, and possibly its next candidate for the 
Presidency, in bis recent speech at Nashville, 

Tennessee, as elaewnere in his Southern tour, 





sought to show the Southern people that the 
triumph of this party would best promote tbeir 
interests, as well as those of the whole country, 
and that there 1s nv good reason for avy purely 
sectional lines in our national politics. He is 
the first prominent Republican who, since the 
War, has squarely met the Southern people face 
to face on their own soil, and talked to them in 
this way. We entirely agree with the Senator 
in the view he takes, and sincerely hope that 
his missionary labors at the South, undertaken 
of his own motion, and at his own charges, will 
be attended with good results. It is alike bad 
for the South and the North to have nearly all 
the Democratic power located in the former as 
a ‘solid South,” and nearly all the Republican 
power at the Nortb, and as the result to elect 
Presidents and Congresses on the basis of 
merely sectional lines, This is not a healthy 
state of things. It implies an antagonism be- 
tween different parts of our common country, 
which was almost inevitable during the days of 
slavery, and not unnatural for the time being 
as the result of the War, but for which there is 
now just occasiop. We believe that it would 
be better for the colored people, if they were 
more equally divided between the two great 
parties of the country, and better for the white 
people of the Soutb, if the Republican party 
there were a mach stronger power, and better 
for the whole country, if all sectional lines were 
entirely destroyed. Events are now happily 
tending in this direction, and sucb wise and 
practioal speeches as Senator Sherman has been 
making at tbe South are well calculated to help 
fcrward the movement, 


ConGREss, influenced by the labor organiza- 
tions in this country, in 1885 prohibited the 
immigration of foreigners coming here under 
contracts to perform service in the United 
Btates, with certain sp:cified exceptions, and 
imposed heavy penalties upon employers who 
should make any such contracts with them, and 
upon masters of ships or vessels who should 
“knowingly” bring to this country any such 
probibited persons, We thought at the time, and 
so said, that this was very silly legislaticn, and 
are still of the same opinion, Congrese, however, 
by an act passed at its last session, has made the 
legislation still worse, since by it a large class 
of foreigaers who are not really embraced in 
the act of 1885, or excepted from its applica- 
tion, and are not paupers, may be excluded 
from this country, provided they are suspected 
of coming here under labor contracts. The 
latter act is most bunglingly drawn. The under- 
lying idea of both acts, borrowed from labor or- 
ganizations, is to establish in the labor market 
of the United States a monopoly in favor of 
the sellers of labor who are alr-ady here, and in 
this way keep up the rate of American wages. 
The whole tncory is an unjustifiable interfer- 
ence with the right of the people to buy labor 
where and of whom they please. It is in kind 
substantially the same theory as that which is 
embodied in the law against the immigration of 
Chinese laborers. It isthoroughly anti-Aweri- 
can and prejudicia] to the industrial] interests 
of the country. There is no danger, not the 
jeast in the world, that the supply of labor in 
the United States will exceed the demand or the 
opportunity for its profitable employment. The 
wise course for Congress is to let the whole sub- 
ject alone, and leave it to regulate itself under 
the law of supply and demand, even if the 
“* hoodlums” of San Francisco and the Kaights 
of Labor should thereby be displeased. 


WE regret that the condemned murderers in 
Chicago have been respited solopg. The char- 
acter of the canvas which has tuken place for 
the city offices, which were voted for last Tues- 
day has been something to ex:i'e the apprehen- 
sion of all honest citizens. We do not have the 
news as we go to press, batin the canvas the 
old party lines became, at the last moment, ob- 
literated, and it seemed to be little less than a 
contest between Anarchism and order. It is 
not, ag in this city, a conflict of a labor party, 
or a George party, against the old political or- 
ganizations. Isis the foreign socialists, those 
who are protesting against the execution of the 
bomb-throwers, that lead the party. They do 
not seek the council nor desire the help of con- 
servative Koights of Lubor like Mr. Powderly 
or even Mr. George. We presume they have so 
far disgusted the better element among the work- 
ingmen that they will be defeated by the combina 
tion against them, but this crisis 1s a serious one, 
and tbe position cminous. For much of this sad 
state of things Mayor Carter Harrison is respon- 
sible. He has now gone over to the socialiste, 
while the D-m >crats have no ticket, supporting 
the Republican. Perhaps we have here one of 
the new issues for which the parties have been 
looking. A party against socialism aud the 
saloon would bave a platform to rally to. 


Tue report of the special] committee of the 
Civil Service Reform League, appointed a year 
ago to collect information on the present state 
of the reform, is a judicial document which in- 
dicates with great distiactness how far the re- 
form haa affected the administration of the 
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state and Federal governments, and what yet 
remains to be done. Massachusetts and New 
York are the only states in which the reformed 
system has been introduced, but the results 
reached in them enable the committee to say 
thet “‘a system which simply and successfally 
determines this question in the states of Massa- 
chusetts and New York and in the cities of New 
York, Brooklyn and Boston, is a system which 
wou'd be equally beneficial in every state and 
every city of the country.” As to the Federal 
administration, the committee say: ‘‘Tried by 
tbe standard of absolute fidelity to the reform as 
itis understood bythisLeague ... . theadmin- 
istration has left much to be desired. Butunder 
the showing of this report, which has neither 
concealed nor ex*enuated the most injurious 
facts . . . the administration under enor- 
mous disadvanteges and perplexities has accom- 
plished much for the reform of the civil service, 
The old ‘epoils system’ has been seri- 
ously shaken. . . . Never before since the 
partisan prostitution of the civil service began 
has the middle of the term of an administration 
found the non-political places in that service 
distributed between the two parties, . .,. 
Great pub'ic offices, which hitherto have been 
partisan headquarters, have been transformed 
into strictly business offices. Not for half a 
century has there been less obnoxions political 
activity among office-holders. Political assess- 
ment3, although not entirely abolished, have 
been effectualiy discredited and discontiaued.” 
One of the strongest points made in the report 
is the proof advanced in it that when the ad- 
ministration has been remiss in the promotion 
of-the reform, as in Indiana, it has suffered 
serious loss at the polls, and that it has showed 
the most gain in those parts of the country 
where the reform has been most intelligently 
and conscientiously sustained. 





Tue people of this state, last year, decided 
that a Convention should be called to revise the 
constitution of the state by preparing and pro- 
posiog amendment thereto. The constiiu‘ion 
provides that, when such a popular decision has 
been made, the legislature, evidently meaning 
the one next succeeding, shall supply the requi- 
site legislation for carrying it into effect, by 
designating the number of delegates who shall 
be chosen to the Convention, by prescribing the 
time and manner of their election, and fixing 
the rate of their compensation. This duty de- 
volves upon the present legislature; and al- 
though it has now been in session for about 
three months, it can hardly be said to have 
seriously entered upon the performance of the 
du‘y ; and it is intimated that perhaps the whole 
matter will be hauded over to the next legisla- 
tur>, Wecannot see any good reason for this 
long delay to take action on the subject, and 
certainly not fur ita postponement altogether. 
The duty is a very simple one; and so far as the 
legislature 18 concerned, should notin any way 
bo made a question of parcy politics. What the 
people want is a Convention duly elected by 
popular votes, made up of honest and upright 
men, and containing a goodly number of the 
ablest jurists of the state, without a single 
‘crank ” in it, or any of the ** boss”’ politicians 
of either party. Such a Convention will be like- 
ly to serve the public inter sts. The Republi- 
cans have the majority in both houses of the 
legislature ; and hence the Republican party in 
the state will be justly held responsible for any 
failure to dispose of this matter in a wise and 
proper way. They should see to it that a bill is 
promptly passed for this purpose ; and if Gov- 
ernor Hull chooses to veto it, then let him take 
the responsibility. 

Joun G. Saxe, antil within comparatively 
few years one of the best known and most 
active of our American poets, especially in the 
field of light and humorous verse, died in 
Albany last T:. ursday after an extended illness, 
and indeed severa] months of extreme feebleness, 
During the last decade Mr, Saxe had entirely 
passed from significance in literary concerns ; 
to many of the present generation his name 
stirs only the faintest echo of interest; but in 
his Gay he occupied a position among our poets 
honored both in this country and in England to 
no small degree. His first poems appeared in 
1841-1845. His London fame came to him in 
1866, with the British reviews of a book of 
poems; and last collection went to press in 
1870. He made an entire financial success of 
bis work, and until the later years of his life, 
could enjoy the consciousness that his talent 
had made him distinguished and mch. He was 
also aman of extraordinarily handsome presence, 
But ill-health and severe domestic afflictions 
gradually made the poet a recluse; for a long 
time he has seldom seen or been seep by any of 
his former friends, and has practically been a 
bypochondriac and a man settled into melan- 
choly. Mr. Saxe was the wittiest poet we 
have yet produced. But to call him the Amer- 
ican Hood is to honor him too much. They 
both put punsinto poetry, it is true, and with 
about equal skill; but Saxe had very little of 
Hood’s tenderness, sympathy and humor. In 
the same way he fell far short of Dr. Holmes. 
But he was an excellent rhymster and punster, 





and why should not all whose heart stirs them to 


and a good man, He was in his seventy-second 
year. 


THE crown jewels of France are tobe sold at 
auction, beginning May 12:b. A few only of 
the most valuable and moat bistorically interest- 
ing gems are to be retained. Republicanism 
seems to demand that these evidences of royalty 
should be exchanged for lucre which may be 
poured into the public treasury. The Republi- 
cans of France wish to blot out the past. They 
do not seem to comprehend that the existing 
form of government could only have been 
reached by a triumphal progress through feudal- 
ism, absolute monarchy, revolutions, terrorism, 
and constitutional throes. If the history of 
France is rightly judged, it is nothing to be 
ashamed of. The revolutions have been wor.h 
all they cost, The present status of the gov- 
ernment—insecure though it may still be—can 
ovly be appreciated in the light of the country’s 
historical develop The emb) of royal- 
ty, whether they be jewels or palaces, reflect 
something of this light and should be as inter- 
esting to the Republican as the literature of the 
Middle Ages is interesting to the scholar. Aside 
from such considerations as these it isa pi'y 
that this collection of royal jewcls cannot be 
kept entire in some museum uader state con- 
tro}. 


ant 





----Lt was a notable group of authors who read 
before a Boston audience last week for tbe ben- 
ifit of the Longfellow monament fund. As the 
curtain rose they were grouped about a table 
presided uver by Julia Ward Howe. At her right 
sat Colonel Higginson, Dr. Holmer, Mr. Lowell, 
acd E, E. Hale; and at her left eat Mr. Howelle, 
Mr. Aldrich, G. W. Curtis, Professor Norior, and 
Merk Twain. Whittier was not there; but he 
sent fifty dollars forthe fund. At least five of 
the group were contemporaries of the poet, in 
whose honor they were aesembied ; but some of 
tnem were boys when Longfellow was eminent. 
These are not eminent now in the sense. that he 
was, nor will they ever be so; but po one ques- 
tions the propriety of admitting to the gruupa 
poet-editor, a novelist, and a humorist, who 
are 80 distinguished in the field of letters, 
Longfellow will have no better monument to his 
memory than this meeting of his contempora- 
ries and the generation to which he half be- 
longed. 


....The following is an example how not to 
edit a paper. The London Times of May 8tb, 
1882, said that Mr. J. E. Redmond, M.P., in a 
speech the day before had, it is ‘rue, condemned 
the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish, but 
that it was * a point of high significance” that he 
had made no reference to the murder at the same 
tame of Mr. Burke. Mr. Redmond wrote at 
ounce to The Times that when he spoke there 
had only cume a rumor of Lord Cavendish’s 
murder, and that he had not heard tiat Mr. 
Burke was also killed. This letter The Times 
refuscd to publish. hen Mr. Redmond, in a 
speech 1n Parliament, mentioned that The Times 
had refused to correct its insinuation. Toat 
passage The Times omitted in its repcrt of his 
speech. It bas just now repeated its slander 
in one of its series ef articles to prove that 
Parnel ism is in league with crime. 


...-A mosi remarkable accusation of suppress- 
ing temperance literature and temperance meet- 
ings at the last session of the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly bas been brought forward ard 
abundantly circulated in a document gotten up 
by the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
St. Louis, and distributed in the same envelope 
with a documentjof the Assembly’s Permanent 
Committee on Temperance. The charge is di- 
rected against Dr. Howard Crosby and Prof. D. 
C. Marquis, who had control of the business of 
the General Assembly. We are glad to learn 
that everybody makes baste to disclaim all re- 
sponsibility for the accusation, which is abun- 
dantly disproved. There is serious blame some- 
where, but whether it belongs to the W. C. T. 
U., or to the St. Louis Presbytery, or to some 
member of the Permanen’: Committee on Teme 
perance is not clear. 


...-1¢ is astonishing how a hundred clues can 
fail of leading anywhere. Iv Rahway, N.J.,a 
young woman was lately murdered. Her satchel 
contained her name, K. M. Noorz, and also arub- 
ber stamp with the name of T. Byrne onit. She 
bad run to escape her murderer, and her foot- 
printe and his were plain. The murderer left 
his bloody knife on the ground and a basket of 
eggs. And yet, with ten thousand people at 
search, no slightest clue is yet found to her iden- 
tity or that of ber murderer. It would seem ag 
if nobody had known her. Dozens of people 
bave been to see if she might not be their lost 
daughter, but she belongs to one of them. It is 
sad to learn how many people disappear sudden- 
ly, and it is astonishing that the world cannot 
identify anywhere one whose name is known. 

....A department, or “Bureau of Christian 
Union” was inaugurated by the late American 
“Obristian” Convention which held ite meeting 
in New Bedford, Mass, Of tts Bureau the Rev. 
J. T. Phillips is chairman. Why should not 
other denominations establish similar bureaus, 











help union communicate freely with such bu- 
reaus? The most important thing is to do seme- 
thing, and not talk and wish. The Congrega- 
tionalists appointed such a committee at their 
meeting in Chicago last October. We trust it 
will bestir itself, and that it will be bestirred by 
others. 


....There was a time when Good Friday and 
Easter were recognized as Church days only by 
the Roman Catholics, the Greeks, the Lutherans 
and the Episcopalians. But pow Easter, at least, 
is celebrated in mort of the Protestant churches 
by special services of song and unusual offerings 
of flowers. In Brooklyn several Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches joined last year for 
the first time in a commuvion service on the 
eve of Good Friday. This Holy Thursday serv- 
ice is to be continued. The united congrega- 
tions will meet this year at Dr. Storra’s Church 
of the Pilgrims, 


...** Hospital Sunday” in this city is a most 
worthy provision for collecting money to 
support a very worthy benevolence, but thus 
far it has not been eufficiently adopted by all 
our churches. The Episcopal churches have 
taken an especial interest in this form of 
charity. The last year the Episcopal churches 
gave $16,¢69, the Presby.erian $6,458, the Con- 
gregational $3,520, the Jews $1,602, the Methoc- 
ist $1,402, the Reformed $1,262, the Lutherans 
$770, the Baptists $368, the Unitarians $227, 
and the Usiversaliste $122. 


....We greatly f-ar that the churches are not 
gathering in converis a3 they did last year. 
We do not get the same enthusiastic reports of 
conversions that we got a year ago from all 
quarters. It is a shame to fall below the record 
of last year, If the same efforts were put 
fortb, the results would at least be equal. Be- 
cause there has been one very fruitful year is 
no reason why the churches should relapse into 
Aluggishness. There is no real necessity for 
alternation of fruitfu'ness and barrenness., The 
fault is with the Churchs. 


....-Tbere are six hundred convicts in Sing 
Sing, and several huadred in Auburp, for whom 
the prison authorities can find no employment, 
and who are crying for work, rather than be 
shut up in idleness in their ceils. The reason of 
this fact is that the legislature has not yet fur- 
nished the requisite legislation to give these 
convicts employment. Itis about time for i 
to do something on this subject. 


....Tne Knights of Labor who gut up and 
engineered the boycott against the O.d Dominion 
Steamship Company, being sued by the company 
for damages to the amount of twenty thousard 
dollars, claim in their defense that the boycott 
is not unlawful. The difficulty with this 
defense is that the courts have, with great 
unapimity, ruled otherwise. 


.... We regret to see the leading papers of the 
Freewill 8aptists and the ‘Christian ” attempt- 
iog to delay and prejudice the union of the two 
bodies. The Morning Star calls the ** Cbristian” 
Charch **a nebulous body,” and The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty retorts with the words ** unchari- 
table and discourteous.” Tet us have *‘a sweet 
heart ” 


...-The proper thing to be done with the bill 
proposing 10 tex the deposits in the savings 
banks of this state, 80 28 to produce a revenue 
of about seven million dollars, 1s to ki)l the bill 
outrigbt. Such an unjust tex wou'd fall upon 
the poor, and would be a serious injury to the 
whole savings bank system of the state. 


....It is difficult to understand why Governor 
Green, of New Jersey, should have superseded 
Chancellor Runyon, who basso long and so ably 
discharged the duties of bis office, and put an 
inexperienced lawyer in his place. If this is 
demanded by party politics, then let such politics 
be sent to the dogs. 


....Governor Hill is evidently playing all the 
cards he has to play, in order to secure from 
the Democratic party the next Presidential 
nomination. He ought to know, orif he does 
not, some friend cught kindly to tell him, that 
all such card-players are more /ikely to lose 
than to win. 


....It is said that Mr. Jacob Sharp, who is 
indicted as a briber in the Broadway scandal, 
will be invited next month tu face a court and 
jury on the question of his guilt or innocence, 
He may be innocent, but the probabilities, as 
the facts now appear, look very strongly the 
other way. 


....The trial of John Arevsdorf for the mur- 
der of the Rev. Mr. Haddock at Sioux City, 
Towa, has been proceeding the past week. It 
bas taken a long time to bring this crime of the 
saloon before the courts and not Iowa alone is 
interested that stern justice shall be done. 


....-Dr, Meredith bas accepted the call to be 
Dr. Pentecost’s successor in Brooklyn. He will 
be warmly welcomed, He is a fervid preacher 
and will find room to exercise his great gifts. 
We trust he can build up a Sunday school teach- 
ers’ class such as is 80 famous in Boston. 


--».We fail utterly to find out why people talk 





——— 


about Governor Hill as a likely Democratic can- 
didate for President. He muet be booming bim- 
self, for nobody can possibly want him except 
some of his heelers in this state. He is little 
known and less thought of out of it. 


.... The partnership heretofore existing be- 
tween England and Prussia in the maintenance 
of the bishopric of Jerusalem has been dissolved, 
and the party of the first part suceceds to the 
control. Archdeacon Blyth hss been conse- 
crated as the new bishop. 


...-The acceptance by Professor Barbour 
college pastor at Yale, of the presidency of the 
Congregational] College of British North Amer- 
ica, will remove acro-s the border an able and 
useful scholar, But Canada is hardly a foreign 
country. 


.... After holding that cup ro long we do not 
want it to go back to England. So if our 
yachtsmen will give us a chance against the new 
* Thistle,” by building a good competing yacht, 
we shall all be glad. 


To make a penal colony of Alaska is about 
the worst thing that could ba done with it, But 
those who propose it are not thinking of its 
eff cs on Alaska. 








READING NOTICE. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrb is 
is not a liquid or a snuff. c.—Ez 


FLOWERS AND PLANTS. 


Mr. D. 8. Wrxson, of 51 West l4th Street, whose ad- 
vertisement appears elsewhere in this paper, ix at all 
times prepared totornish flowers and floral decora- 
tious in apy quantity and of all descriptions. He 
also carries a large stock of choice plants ana bulbs 
which he offers at reasonable prices. 
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Dr. H. KR BENNETT, President Massachusetts Sur- 
gical Society says: “One of the best tonics to build 
up a broken-down constitution from lonz-stand 
disease is Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef in 
valuable in dyspepsia, biliousness, malaria, weak 
nerves.—A dot, 

Sa eaer set See 
COLORADO AND CALIFORNIA. 

THe Raymond Vacation Excursions have long been 
known and patronized by the very best peop)+ in the 
country, as turnisbing the cheapest, most efficient 
and eatisfactory way of visiting the far West and 
Pacific Coast. One of their excursions will leave Bos- 
ton on Chursday. of April 2ist, and spother on April 
2th, for atour of 58 days through Colorado and Cal- 
jornia, visiting all the most interesting points in 
those two states and the immediate points of interest. 
The Raymond Excursions have been patronized by 
thousands and thousands of people with great de- 
hght, instruction and pleasure. end what is espe- 
cially satisfactory they furni-l a much cheaper way 
to Visit the West than for a person to travel the same 
route alone. 


REVERSIBLE COLLARS. 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement on the 
lest page of this paper of the Reversible Collar Com .- 

any. of Boston, Mass, whoare extensive mapufac- 

urers of the reversible coliars and cuffsso popular 
amoug «l: classes and lergely worn everywhere by 
ladies apd gentlemen. These collars sre made of 
cloth in the latest stvies and are completely reversi- 
ble. For six cents the company wiil send a sample 
collar and pair ot cuffs, with an illustrated Cat logue 
80 that it costs bat litle to give them a thorough 
test. The commpens feel sure that one tria) will con- 
vince the most iacredulous of their superiority over 
other collars. 








INK. 

THE Walpole Dye and Chemica] Works, of 44 Oliver 
Street, Boston, Mass.. have an advertisement in this 
issue 0:1 THE INDENPEDENT, especialiy relating to 
their very celebrated inks. tor Stylographic pens. 
and in fact for any king of pens. they cleim that the 
=P unsurpassed, It is very cheap and very easily 
made. 





PURE WINES, ETC, 

TPE readereof THE INDEPENDENT are aware that 
we are most decidedly opposed to the sale and use of 
all intoxicating beverages of every name and sort, 
except for medicinal and communion purposes, We 
would in promoting the public good, place the same 
restriction on the sale and use of such articles as are 
wisely made in regard to the sale and use of other 
poisous,such as arsenic, Paris green, strychnive,corro- 
sive sublimate.etc. Tue use of intoxicating drinks for 
other than the purposes we bave vamed, is now very 
generally believed to be injurious to heaith and very 
damaging in many ways to the entire community. 
In view of all tne facts in the case the opinion is 
steadily growing among the wisest and best of men 
that the liquor traffic, as 1t has been conducted in 
the past, should and must be suppressed at the earli- 
est possible moment. In doing this, however, we do 
not mean that intoxicating drinks shall be singled 
out and their sale forbidden in all cases, while other 
poisons, such as we have named are, under certain 
restrictions permitted to be sold and used. There are 
persons, however, who are inclined to sweep the en- 
tire business out of existence and not permit the 
manufacture, sale or use of intoxicating drinke by 
any one, either at the communion table or for avy 
medicinal or other purpose whatever. We are not 
yet prepared for such a step. Pure wines are 
called for and so are other orms of intoxicat- 
ing drinks and they are wanted as other medi. 
cines are wanted, and for reasons which sat- 
isfy the consciences of the best people in the 
community, embracing the most radical prohibition- 
iste and others in the very front ranksin the temper- 
ance cause, Would any sane man retuse to use 
whisky, externally, on the mangled limbs of ore 
wounded by a railroad train, or by accidentally fall- 
ing from a scaffold as a Louse builder, or torn to 
pieces on the battlefield? We answer, No! Would any 
one refuse to either of the sufferers named a few swal- 
lows of brandy in the heroic treatment sometimes nec- 
essary t) save life? No! we again answer. Are the 
churches now prepared to abandon the use of wine at 
the communion table? Not yet, we think. Now if these 
articles may be used in the cases we have named they 
must be cblained somewhere, from some reliable 
source, and we do not hesitate to say that there are 
such piaces here and elsewhere where pure articles 
1n this line can be had. We have been led to epeak as 
above in order to introduce to our readers the name 
of a firm with which we are acquainted that proposes 
to keep, and does keep, what we believe our readers 
occasionally wart, for a proper purpose, a pure article 
in wine, brandy aud other articles in that line of busi- 
ness, The firm referrea tois J. M. Emerson & Son, ® 
Vesey Street, New York. We have known Mr. Emer- 
son, Senior, the head of the concern named, for many 
years, and he is a reliable, worthy man. Letters fven: 
churches, pby*icians, druggists and others sendive 
orders or asking for price lists, and other informe 
tion, will always have the best attention and entin 
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HOSIERY & UNDERWEAR. 


Ladies’ Cachemire Silk Lisle 
Thread and Cotton Hose. 

entlemen’s Balbriggan,Silk 
and Lisle Thread Half Hose. 

Ribbed jersey-fitting Silk 
Vests, Silk Underwear, every 
size and weight. 


**Cartwright & Warner’s” 


CELEBRATED Cashmere and 


Ferino Underwear of every 
size, weight and description, 


Proadvvay KH 1b dt. 


NEW YORK. 
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THE WALKING DELEGATE. 


Tue walking delegate is the man who 
carries the orders of the labor ‘* bosses” to 
union workingmen, by which they are di- 
rected to quit the work of their employers, 
and to remain in idleness until they shall 
hear further from these ‘‘ bosses ” through 
this same delegate. This delegate has no 
consultation or discussion with them about 
the merits of the matter involved. He 
simply tells them what they must do, 
whether they wish todo it or not. Strike 
they must when they get the order to do 
80; and then they must continue the strike 
until the walking delegate appears again, 
and informs them that the strike 1a ‘ de- 
clared off” by the labor ‘ bosses.” No 
matter what may be the consequence to 
them or to their families, the one thing for 
them to do is to obey the orders that come 
to them through the walking delegate. 

One would not have supposed, if the 
conduct of union workingmen had not 
proved it to be true, that a few labor 
‘* bosses” and walking delegates could ex. 
ercise such a despotic power over indi- 
vidual liberty, or that workingmencould so 
befool themselves as to think that, in sub- 
mitting to this tyranny, they are really serv- 
ing their own interests. There is no chap- 
ter in the whole history of despotism, in 
which passive and unkesitating submission 
is more conspicuously illustrated. Individ- 
ual liberty in determining whether one will 
work or quit work, for what reasons he 
will do the one or the other, and for whom 
and at what rate of wages he will] work, is 
wholly abdicated by those workingmen 
who, in joining labor organizations, pledge 
themselves beforehand to strike when or- 
dered to do so, and to continue the strike 
as long as they have orders to this effect. 
They agree to submit to a dictatorship 
whose infallibility and authority they are 
not to question for one moment; and un- 
less they fulfill this agreement, they become 
mutually the persecutors of each other, as 
the penalty for non-fulfillment. A more 
merciless despotism was never imposed by 
any Czar of Russia. 

The result of this stupendous folly on the 
part of union workingmen, who are osten- 
sibly seeking to better their condition, has 
been almost uniformly just the reverse of 
what they anticipated andsought. Strikes 
in the great mass of cases are failures to 
enforce the demands of the strikers. Mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars have been 
lost to the strikers in wages that would 
otherwise have been earned. The labor 
** bosses” who order strikes have proved 
themselves, as a general rule, to be simply 
a set of fools, acting without good judg- 
ment, and utterly reckless of the injury 
which they thereby do to workingmen 
themselves, These ‘* bosses,” and not the 








| capitalist and the employer, are really the 


worst enemies Of the workingman. They 
do him far more harm than good in addi- 
tion to the injury they do to society. We 
advise every workingman to keep clear of 
tbeir dic'atorship, and exercise the inalien- 
able right of judging for himself as to what 
he shall do or not do. Nobody can decide 
this question for him so well as he 
can for himself. He best knows his 
own circumstances, and is therefore the 
best judge of what is expedient for him. 


- 


THE NEW CABINET OFFICER. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has appointed 
Charles 8. Fairchild to fill the office of 
Secretary of the Treasury, recently made 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Manning. 
Mr. Fairchild was Mr. Manning’s Assistant 
Secretary, and has been the acting Secre- 
tary since his chief resigned. 

Mr. Fairchild is a youvg man, not yet 
forty-five years old, is a native of New 
York, and a graduate of Harvard College 
and the Harvard Law School. Prior to 
Mr. Manning’s appointment, he was chiefly 
known as having served two years as 
Attorney-General of this state. Mr. Man- 
ning, however, seems to have known the 
quality of Mr. Fairchild’s capabilities; for 
he was willing to accept a position in Mr. 
Cleveland’s cabinet only when Mr. Fair- 
child had promised to act as his assistant. 
We all remember the doub!s and head- 
shakings over Mr. Cleveland’s first Treas- 
ury appointment; however much any one 
praised his other appointments, he halted 
with a but when he came to the name of 
Daniel Manning. We all acknowledge now 
that we were happily mistaken in our ap- 
prehensions; the administration of no other 
department of the Government has given 
such general satisfaction as that of the 
Treasury. We ssid ourgelves, last winter, 
that we would rather trust the financial 
legislation of the country to the depart- 
ment of the Treasury than to the Congress 
of the United States. 

A large share of Mr. Mannipg’s success 
was due to his assistant. They were in 
perfect accord as to the necessity of con- 
ducting the department on business princi- 
ples. That this course will be held to by 
the new Secretary there can be no doubt. 
When Mr. Manning was obliged to resign 
he did not hesitate to express his desire 
that Mr. Fairchild should succeed him. 
And not only did the new Secretary have 
the confidence of his chief but of the hun- 
dreds of employés in the department, who 
admired the man not less than his methods. 
We have not heard a word against the ap- 
pointment, and, for ourselves, we are glad 
to trust the care of the Treasury to Secre- 
tary Fairchild. 








——_ 


UNCLAIMED SAVINGS DEPOSITS. 


Senator Cutten has introduced a biil 
into the Senate of this state, which pro- 
poses so to modify the savings-bank law of 
the state as to require every savings bank, 
in its semi-annual report to the Bank Su- 
perintendent, to make a full statement of all 
accounts with persons on which no pay- 
meat on deposits or dividends has been 
made within ten years next preceding, and 
also to require the Bank Superintendent to 
publish such statements three times in 
some paper published in the city of Albany, 
and also three times in some paper pub- 
lished in the city or town where the bank 
is located. The best disposition which the 
Senate can make of this bill is to lay it on 
the table, and let it stay there. The task 
proposed to be imposed on savings banks 
would be very onerous and expensive, 
especially in this city and Brooklyn, and 
wholly unnecessary for any practical pur- 
pose. 

The theory in the mind of Senator Cul- 
len evidently is that where a savings-bank 
account has for ten years stood without 
any demands upon it by the depositor, and 
hence without any payment by the bank, 
the deposits are to be put into the category 
of ‘‘unclaimed” deposits, and that some 
special disposition is to be made of such 
deposits by law. It is true that such de- 
posits are ‘‘ unclaimed” deposits, and so 
are all deposits until they are actually 
claimed. This, however, does not prove 
that these deposits will not be claimed after 
the period of ten years has elapsed, either 











by the defOsitors themselves, or by their 
legal representatives. The experience of 
savings banks shows that deposits have 
sometimes remained for twenty years with- 
out any claim, and that at last the lawful 
claimant has put in an appearance and de- 
manded the payment of the amount depos- 
ited, with its interest increase. 

Should no such claimant ever appear, 
which is a case that will very rarely hap- 
pen, then the money is just where the de- 
positor chose to place it; and, in propor- 
tion to its amount, will aid the bank in 
paying interest dividends to its depositors. 
The bank is the custodian of this ‘“un- 
claimed” fund, whether great or small, 
and liable to pay it if demanded. The 
State has no title to it, and no right to grab 
it for its own purposes. All this talk about 
“unclaimed” deposits in savings banks, 
for which some special provision should 
be made by law, is sheer nonsense. The 
best way is to do nothing, and leave the 
matter wholly alone. 





TAXING EVIDENCES OF DEBT. 


Tue Hartford Courant, referring to the 
proposition before the legislature of Con- 
necticut to exempt the evidences of debt 
from taxation, sensibly remarks: 

“Everybody knows that the taxation of notes, 
bonds, and cash on hand is practically a failure, 
and that it cannot be enforced. The law will 
not accomplish it, and tearing the hair over the 
fact does not bring a cent into the Treasury. 
The fact stands. The reason is that the tax is 
not right, and being wrong in principle, and 
easily evaded in fact, it can never be enforced. 
A note or a bond is not property. That is the 
secret of ail the trouble. It grows out of a mis- 
apprehension of things. The note of a pauper 
is wortbless, Mortgages on a house in excess of 
its value are valueless. Back of a note or a 
mortgage there must be property.” 

There is a great amount of good sense in 
these few words, and withal very sharply 
put; and when legislatures shall become 
possessed of this good sense, they will give 
up the whole system of taxing the evi- 
dences of debt, as practically a failure and 
wrong in principle. 

A note, ora bond, or a mortgage is, in 
itself considered, simply a piece of paper, 
having no value except as it contains a 
contract between two parties, by which the 
one promises to make a certain payment to 
the other. That which is to be paid is in 
fact, either directly or indirectly, some 
species of tangible property. The note, 
bond, or mortgage is simply a legal claim 
to such payment, and acts as the instru- 
ment through which the right may be as- 
serted and enforced, and for this purpose 
is exceedingly convenient in the business 
transactions of society. But if there be no 
property behind the instrument with which 
to make the payment, then the instrument 
is worthless. If there be such property, 
then that property is the legitimate subject 
of taxation; and if the instrument be also 
taxed, then we have double taxation— 
one tax being levied on the property, and 
the other tax levied on the instrument 
which asserts the obligation of payment. 

The state might just as well tax the ver- 
bal contracts of men as to tax their written 
contracts. The fact that they are written 
does not make them property any more 
than if they were merely verbal. The fact, 
too, that such taxation is practically a fail- 
ure, is an abundant reason why that which 
is wrong in principle, should be abandoned 
altogether. There is no use in attempting 
to do what will not be done. 








CHEATING IN THE WEIGHT OF 
COAL. 


Ir one buys a pound of butter or tea, he 
can, by weighing the same at home, easily 
detect any fraud in the weight that may 
have been practiced by the seller. But if 
he buys a ton of coal, he cannot so easily 
detect the fact, if the seller has cheated him 
by short weight. 

An experiment was recently made in 
Brooklyn in this state, with a view -of as. 
certaining whether the coal dealers of that 
city were in the habit of practicing the 
fraud of short weight upon their custom- 
ers. Eighty-two tons of coal, bought of 
several dealers, were weighed after their 
delivery; and of them only sixteen were 
of full weight, The remainder showed 
short weight, some of them to the amount 





of thirty pounds, and others ranging from 
thirty-ope pounds to three hundred and 
twenty-six pounds. If this test be taken as 
an average exhibit of the facts in that city, 
then many of the coal dealers of Brooklyn 
are in the regular habit of cheating their 
customers by short weight, presuming that 


‘the fraud will never be found out,and can, 


hence, be committed with impunity. The 
facts are probably no better in this and 
other cities. It would certainly be unchar- 
itable to assume that the coal dealers of 
Brooklyn are sinners above all other sin- 
ners. 

We have no doubt that there is a great 
deal of this kind of cheating in the sale of 
coal throughout the land. The temptation 
to itisavery strong one with dishonest 
deelers, since ordinarily there is no proba- 
bility that they will be detected. The 
matter is well worthy of legislative con- 
sideration and action. Such cheating 
ought to be sternly forbidden by law; and 
that law ought to be armed with a penalty 
so sharp as to make it ‘‘a terror to evil 
doers.” It takes but a little legislative wit 
to frame a law that would put an end to 
this practice. 


TAXING SAVINGS DEPOSITS. 


Tusk: is a bill pending before the legis- 
lature of this state, which proposes to im- 
pose a tax on the deposits in savings banks, 
and which, should it become alaw, would 
yield to the state about seven million dol- 
lars. The banks would, of course, pay the 
tax in the first instance; but, as these banks 
are simply trustees, the tax would come 
out of the depositors in-the decrease of the 
annual dividends distributed among them. 
These depositors are almost wholly wage- 
earners; and although the deposits in the 
aggregate make a large sum, the real own- 
ers of this sum are for the most part poor 
people. The burden of the tax would fall 
upon them. 

When we consider who would have to 
pay the tax, we do not think well of the 
proposition to tax savings banks, especially 
as there is no emergency in the fiscal affairs 
of the state demanding any such resort for 
the purpose of raising revenue. It would 
operate as a virtual penalty upon those 
poor people who manage to save a small 
surplus out of their earnings, and who put 
it into asavings bank for safe keeping. If 
kept in their own hands it would not be 
taxed at all; but if deposited in a savings 
bank, which fora dozen good reasons is 
best for the poor and best for the country, 
then the tax gatherer would claim and 
take apart of it for public uses. The law 
would operate injuriously upon savings 
banke, and upon the entire class repre- 
sented by thew. 

This tax, moreover, as a.personal prop- 
erty tax, would operate unequally upon 
such property. Although the law professes 
to tax all personal property at its full val- 
ue, it is well known that, owing to the dif- 
ficulty of finding it and ascertaining its 
amount, it reaches but a mere fragment of 
such property, as compared with the whole. 
No such d:fficulty would exist in the case 
of savings banks. Their assets are ascer- 
tainable to a penny in the sworn reports 
which they are required to make, and 
hence a tax upon them would reach the 
last penny. They would pay a heavier tax 
in proportion to their amount than any other 
kind of personal property, with the excep- 
tion of bank shares. 

We trust that the legislature will have 
the good sense to let the law stand as it is 
in respect to savings banks. There certain- 
ly is no demand for changing it in the 
mannet proposed; and there are no public 
necessities that require the change. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue expected stringency in the money 
market bas not been as harsh as was ex- 
pected it would beduring the past week, 
and the fear of further disturbance has 
been temporarily removed through the re- 
lief experienced by the disbursement of 
interest and dividends on the first inst. 
The commencement of the return of money 
toward this ccnter from the interior is also 
another source of relief which is likely to 
increase in importance for some time to 
come. The bullish temper of the stock 





market has had its effect upop money, an 
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there has been no inducement for specu- 
Iators to lock up money, as large borrow- 
ers rather anticipated their wants some 
time ago, expecting the stringency to be 
even more apprehensive than it has proved 
to be. Call loans at the Stock Exchange 
and bankers’ balances have fluctuated be- 
tween 6 and 8 per sent., the closing rate 
being 6 per cent., and time loans available 
at 6 per cent. Commercial paper has been 
in moderate request and discount rates 
nominal. First-class indorsed bills. with 
sixty or ninety days to run, have been 
taken at 54@6 per cent. discount, four 
months at 6@6}3, and good single-named 
paper at 6@7. 
STOCK MARKET. 


The stock market has undergone a de- 
cided change, from the sluggish and almost 
inanimate condition of last week, to a buoy- 
ant and active trade with prices firm and 
advancing. The improvement is due to 
the hopeful feeling that prevails in regard 
to the future earnings of the various roads, 
which has caused a more general disposi- 
tion to buy on the part of the public, as 
well as largely increasing foreigo orders. 
Throughout the week the market has re- 
flected a strong bullish tone, with the vol- 
ume of speculation steadily expanding and 
values showing an upward tendency. 
Some little hesitation was shown on ac- 
count of the fear of extreme stringency in 
the money market, but the elimination of 
this feature, together with the continued in- 
crease in the earnings of the railroads and 
the intelligent interpretation of the Inter- 
State law, have proved to be factors to a bull 
program too powerfnl to be ignored. 
Another incentive to activity is the suc- 
cessful reorganization of such roads as the 
Reading, the Wabash and the Texas Pacific, 
all of which, owing to economy and intel- 
ligence in management, are unmistakably 
pointec toward the goal of improvement. 

U. 8. BONDS. 


Government bonds have been in good 
request, and prices have shown a tendency 
to advance. The demand is expected to 
increase ag the accumulation of funds at 
this center gets larger. The following are 
the closing quotations: 
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BANK STATEMENT. 

The statement of the New York City As- 
sociated Banks, issued on Saturday last, 
showed a decrease in the reserve of $1,807,- 
025. The surplus now amounts to $4,379,- 
825. The changes in the averages showed 
an increase in loans of $256,700, a decrease 
in specie of $1,606,600, an increase in legal 
tenders of $772,300, a decrease in net de- 
posits of $2,287,500, and a decrease in cir- 
culation of $312,700. 

BANK STOCKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The foreign exchange market was weak 
early in the week, butclosed strong. Com- 
mercial bills were scarce. On Saturday ac- 
tual business was done at $4853@$485 for 
60-day bills, $4.88 for demand, $4.87@ 
$4.874 for cable transfers. and $483@$4.83} 
for commercial bills. Continental was qui- 
et. Francs were quoted at 5.214@5.2I? 
for long and 5.193@520 for short; Reich- 
marks at 954 and 95}, and Guilders at 40} 
and 404. 

FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


{ As yet we believe that only 10 per cent. 
has been called of the subscriptions to the 
New Western National Bank, of which the 





Hon. Daniel Manning is President, but 
sales have been miade at about 110. We 
have heard that 128 has been refused by 
some holders for the stock. 

A bill which failed to pass the New York 
legislature last year, has been reintroduced 
by Senator John J. Cullen. It provides 
that whenever a depositor in asavings bank 
in New York City has failed to withdraw 
any part of his deposit or interest within 
ten years, he shall be presumed dead, un- 
less affirmative proof that heis alive is pro- 
duced It also requires bank presidents to 
furnish the Public Administrator with a list 
of all depositors who have failed to with- 
draw any money within ten years. The 
measure should not be allowed to become a 
law. It is of frequent occurrence that de- 
positors turn up who have not been heard 
from in ten or twenty years, or even long- 
er. The scheme of publishing a list of un- 
called-for deposits, which the bill virtually 
provides for, would simply invite all map- 
ner of frauds to be committed. Granted 
that some money is deposited in savings 
banks which is never withdrawn, the 


amount is only a very small percentage of 
the total deposits. The savings banks are 
purely fiduciary institutions, run for the 
sole benefit of the depositors. If any profit 
is derived from uncalled-for deposits it goes 
to the depositors and not to the managers. 
It is an important element in maintaining 
confidence in such banks that a depositor 
is assured that he can have his money any 
time he wants it, whether one day or fifty 
years elapses after he has deposited it. 





United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS 


All stocks and bonds listedon the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request, either per- 
sonally or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS. 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK- 


BROWN BROTHERS & 0, 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK. FRTL ADE Sasa AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANG 


Execute orders for all Investment «no 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britaia and Ireland, the Continent, Aus- 
tralia and West Indies, 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 


rwea THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE, AND BRIT- 
ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIE 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO.,London & Seen 


genie’ States Government Financial Agenta in 
ngla 


PRIME INVESTMENT BONDS, 
6% and 7% 


Payable in New York IN GOLD. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS CALL ON OR APDRESS 


CHRYSTIE & JANNEY, 


__ BANKERS, 28 AND 2% NASSAD St., N. Y. 
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CLARENCE GORDON, 
59 Liberty St., N. Y. 


8%: ™ $6.500.18T MORTGAGE ON 
0 oon LEGE PROPERTY IN MOST 
FLOURISHING CITY OF N. W. GEORGIA. 
Principal and ompt-enneet interest notes payable 
in N. Y. Bank. Fire-insurance collateral to full 
yee Property appraised and paying te 
at $15,000. Money increase buildings. This o 4 
tunity is as safe and Pia Pie command as a4 
cent. ist mortgage in City. 
costs of investigation cai execut 
INVESTIGATION INVITED TO OTHER DESTRABLE OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR LOAN OR PURCHASE IN THE SOUTH, 
THAT HAVE BEEN CRITICALLY EXAMINED BY EXPERTS 
OF THIS OFFICE IN THE INTEREST OF INVESTORS. 


A. C. Bradstreet. Sidney W. Cartis. 


Bradstreet & Curtis, 


BANKERS, 
35 Pine Street, New York. 


Borrower pays ail 





State, City, and County Bonds Bought and 
Sold, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








UNITED STATES TRUST co. 


NO. 49 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


pany is a legal d itors for money vaid 
fr mercy is authorized to act as guardian of 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi- 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis company a convenient depomtory for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
WAM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 
ISAAO N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, 





DAN. H ARNOLD, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES E. BILL, 


WILSON G. HUNT, JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 
WILLIAM H. MACY, ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
OLINTON GILBERT, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
DANIEL D. LORD, GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLI88, 

JAMES LOW, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

WM. W. PHELPS, JOAN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COOPER, 

JOHN J. ASTOR, W. BAYARD CUsTING. 
JOUNA. STEWART. HAS. 8, Burr 

8. M. BUCK NGHAM. WILLIA ROCREFELLER 
HENRY E LAWKENGE, & SLEXANDER E. ORR. 


ELL, Secretar 
LOUIS G HAMPTON, assistant Secretary. 
BANKING HOUSE OF 


LEWS & CO. 
18 AND BROAD ST. ‘ 
(Opposite N. ¥. Stock Exchange.) 
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OF THE CAPITAL STOCK 


OF THE 


DR. JAEGER’S SANITARY 


WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


HAS NOW BEEN PLACED. 


The character of the present list of subscribers 

indicates the widespread interest in this company, 
and it is a virtual guarantee that the entire capital 
stock of $750,000, consisting of 7,500 shares of one 
hundred dollars each, will soon be placed. 
* It has been suggested by many of the prominent 
capitalists and subscriders greatly interested that 
a large portion of the remainder of the unsub- 
scribed stock be retained in the treasury of the New 
Company, since there will be still left sufficient cap- 
ital for the present needs of the business, and thus 
the stockholders will derive the additional benefit of 
dividends accruing on the unsold.stock. Asthe busi- 
ness expands and additional capital becomes neces- 
sary the retained stock can be either sold at the en- 
hanced value or offered for sale at par to subscribers 
of record. 

It is now proposed to adopt this suggestion as one 
best calculated to subserve the interests of both the 
Company and its shareholders. 

The near approach of a most promising Spring 
Trade makes a speedy organization of the Company 
desirable. 

Applications for Subscription Blanks, the pros- 
pectus of the Company, or for detailed information 
may be made to 


L. 0. HOPKINS, General Manager. 


827 and 82 Broadway, New York. 
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A. S$, HATCH & C0., 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bougtt 
and sold on commission at the New York Steck 
Exchange. or in the open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

ONITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





12% £ FIRST LIEN at Mortgage Bank, Ipswich. 
Dakota. Send ior a list of gentiemen re- 
siding near you for whom: it has mude investment, 


W. 8S. LAWSON & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


49 Exchange Place, New York, 
14 Exchange Place, Beston. 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
Stock Exchanges. 


Stocks, Bonds Greta. Provisions and Miecellaneous 
Securities bought and sold on commission, for ¢ 
or or margin. Market letter issued upon applica- 
tion. Investment securities a specialty. 


Private Wires to Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia 


F. E. Trowbridge, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
Nos. 3 & 5 Broad or 29 Wall Streets. 


(BRANCH OFFicz, 290 Broapway, N. Y.) 


Member of the New York Stock Exchange, Director 
of the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, Ameri- 
= —7 Bank, American Safe Deposit Company, 





*"Secu ‘ities bought and sold on commission, for cash 
or on Margin. li mquires gratuitiousiy responded 
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1% SATE 8% 
Loars on choice Dakota Farms in the A, 
River and Goose River Valleys. worth three 
to six times the amount of loan. Business es- 
tablished 1881. Noinvestor ever had to pay "Son. 
wait for interest or take land. Farm lands for sale 
to settlers avd others. Best of references, Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


The Goose River Bank, 
(N. K. HUBBARD & CO.) 
Cc. 8. EDWARDS, Cashier. 
Mayville, Traill Co., Dakota. 


% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: Kev. Wm. L. are D.D 
Hartford, Conn.; M. E. Gates, Ph.D., UL,D., Pres’t 
Rutger’s College,, New Brunswick, N. J; mpor- 
ters’ and Traders’ Nat'l B’k., : Firat Nat'l 

B’k, St, Paul; Li ih 3 
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HAYDEN < DICKINSON, 
Bankers, DENVER. CULG., 

Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on im- 

proved farms worth three to five times the amount 

of the loan. Loterest 8 per cent., payable semi-annu- 

and rea by coupons, Interest ga principal collected 
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Axcla, biazx, 










































tities of goods are awaiting the opening of 
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» 
Commercial, ent time, nor, on the other hand, does PRINTS, in 
— transpire that would disturb orn ia = 2 Meena aM o ‘ 
ence in the balance of the season being merican..... —@ 53 | Merr! steee 
Arnold’s ....... A 6 Pacific Fancy ...5 6 
DRY GOODS. such as to keep the market steady. Over-| Cocneco .....:: A> | 6 Richmond's... —e 8 
s : s $ mestoga..... 5 5 pson’s 80 
Tae dealings of the dry goods market | COatings are quiet, with values something Dunmeils Faicysie red - lack . —_? 
have been moderately active throughout | Short of firm on the medium and low Steel iver... —@ om Victoria solide. AK 
the week, but the demand for nearly all grader. Satinets also quiet at the moment Hamilton “Bence @ 5K whet Ted... 1@ 8 
, “ armon. verly 8 3—-@ — 
kinds of fabrics bas shown a decrease. | but steady. The orders placed for Ken- | Harte) wl So ah =s rye] Windsor Fancyt Ex@ 6 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 
The distributive movement for the past tucky jeans f r future delivery make a good penmeriy Genemann. 
few weeks has been unusually heavy, on showing to all accounts, while the business pores oe i 
account of the desire to take advantage of | im hand and the general outlook are con-} fir05 ea Ke 6 ew.........-—@ 8% SPRING DISPLAY 
the freight rate d stocks are | Sidered flattering for a firm market forsome | Berkshire....... —@ 6% White M’n’fg Co., 
present freight rates, and stoc , : . Granite......... —@ 6% ca BR 1@ 7% N 
now lower than ever befcre. Large quan- | timetocome. Orders for cloakings runlight | Lancaster. ...... “8 13g | Whittenton.... .74@7% 
at the mom-nt and are mainly for sample | M#2caester..... 6% | York Fancy.....74@ 13 M T L L T N B R Yy 


inland navigation, but the recent active 
buying it is expected will last for a few 
weeks more. There was but a moderate 
number of buyers present upon the mar- 
ket throughout the week, but some of 
them were very heavy in their purchases, 
which made the week’s business in the 
aggregate very satisfactory. Toe impend- 
ing advance in freights for cotton gocds 
and the upward tendency of the staple 
have arrested the attention of large 
buyers, and operations on the pari of 
California and Western jobbers in par- 
ticular were quite libera!, future require- 
ments having been anticipated to a con- 
siderable extent by many firms. Of course, 
it is probable that a reaction from the 
activity lately witnessed in the market for 
cotton goods will be felt next month, be- 
cause the majority of distributers have al- 
ready supplied their immediate and near 
prospective wants; but the condition of 
the market is exceptionally strong because 
of the limited stocks on hand, and the 
maintenance of values for some time to 
come is stemingly assured beyond reason- 
able doubt. Ia volume the jobbing trade 
was fairly satisfactory, but the demand 
was spasmodic and irregu'ar, moderately 
active (lays having been followed by others 
of comparative quietness. There is a very 
heerful feeling in jobbing circles, and it 
is more than probable that a considerably 
larger business has been done during the 
first quarter of the year by leading jobbers 
n this city than at any corresponding 
period in former seasons. Some small 
ailures have occurred since our last re- 
view of the market, but the financial con- 
lition cf the trade at large is eminently 
satisfactory, as indicated by the prompt 
menner in which the bulk of wholesale 
and retail dealers are meeting their obiiga- 
tions. 


OTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS, AND DRESS GOODS. 


Stap’e cotton goods were only in mode- 
rate demand and the market presented no 
new features. The movement on account 
of back orders was not up to the average of 
former days, owing to the advance in trane- 
portation rates, which was inaugurated on 
April 1st, by most of the railroads. Taere 
was, however, a steady call for small par- 
cels of plain and colored cottons by pack- 
age buyers, and prices are uniformly firm 
on all descriptions. Cotton flannels continue 
in good demand by large jobbers and cu'‘terz, 
and leading makes are heavily so'd ahead 
of prodiction. Agents reportasteady in- 
quiry for drees ginghams, and the supply is 

nadequate to meet the existing ¢emand. 
Stapiechecks and fancies are moving stead- 
ly, and orders for some of the lower grades 
are now accepted ‘‘at value” only, while 
standard makes «re in meager supply and 
very firm at current quotations. Crinkled 
and plain seersuckers are doing wel!, and 
both agents and jobbers report a good, 
steady business in tufted stripes, cords, jac- 
uards, bourettes and other specialties. 
Dress goods were in moderate demand at 
first hands, some very fair orders for fall 
and vinter fabrics having been placed for fu- 
ture delivery, while there was a steady re- 
order demand for small parcels of season- 
able goods. The jobbing trade in a!l wool, 
worsted and fancy cotton dress goods con- 
tinuesof pretty good proportions, though 
less active than a short time ago. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR 


In the woolen goods department of the 
trade there has been no improvenient, but 
rather a decline in the amount of business 
done. Taken as a whole, fancy cassimeres 
arein fairly good position, as are also some 
makes of fancy worsteds where patterns 
have proved attractive. In no quarter is 
there any tendency to claim satisfaction 
with the season’s results up to the pres- 





pieces. Dress goods, sackings, etc., for 
early delivery are meeting with as good 
sale as customary at this season of the year 
with the more staple lines in popular 
shades closely taken up, and the general 
movement in execution of back orders very 
Satisfactory. In the instance of those 
makes which have been opened for fall 
trade orders encouraging results are noted. 
The demand for hosiery and underwear at 
first hands was only moderate, but a very 
fair business was reported in jobbing cir- 
cles despite somewhat unfavorable weather. 
Salesmen on the road are booking pretty 
good orders for wool hosiery, heavy shirts 
and drawers and Cardigan jackets for later 
delivery, and many leaging makes are sold 
in advance of production for some time to 
come. Jerseys continue in fair request by 
package buyers and retailers. 


FOEIGN GOODS. 


The business in foreign goods was fair 
and well up to the average, and everything 
worked harmoniously throughout the week, 
In wool dress fabrics the trade at present 
is best in the popular shades of piece dyed 
goods, although some of the more attrac, 
tive fancies in cheeks and cross-bar effects 
are doing fairly; high novelties seem rather 
slow. Sateens of the better grades were in 
some demand, but as a whole, faacy cot- 
tons remain quiet. Piece silks, other than 
faille Frangiise, are very quiet, and of 
satins only the cheaper kinds are in de- 
mand. Velvets continue slow. R.bbons 
are to all accounts doing better than al- 
most any other line of goods, and on popu- 
lar shades prices are unmistakably firm. 
Wuite goods sell in package form to a fair 
extent. Linens find slightly better move- 
ment, but in moderate quantities only, and 
as a whole, the market remains steady. 
Laces on flouncing widths meet with far 
sale, but narruw laces and embroideries 
generally are firm at first hands. 

Tne imports of dry goods at tl.is port for 
the past week and since January ist, 1887, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last yesr: 


Forthe week. 1887. 1886, 
Entered at the port........... $2,320,077 $1,704,548 
Thrown om the market....... 2,390,165 1,868,148 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 37,591,250 34,297,314 
Thrown on (he markel....... 88,001,605 $4,705,910 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


MONDAY EVENING, April 4th, 1887. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
























Agawam, F.36 — @— Lawr: nce,LL36 5%@ 6X 
Aliendale..7-4 1235013 Yx36 6y@ 0 
ad 414 @i5 “ XXX40 7%@ 8 
“ 9416 @17 Lyman, A...45 — @10 
Appleton, A.36 by@ T Massachusetts 
“  GG36— @ 5x BB 5a @ 5% 
Se R.. 6 @ b% anc BO 45@ 4% 
Atlantic, 4.36 6%@ T Stand..36 6%@ 6% 
H...86 64@ 6% | Mystic Kiver36 5%@ 6 
“« P...36 5¢@ 56% | Nasnua, 1...40 Tk@ 7% 
“« D,..36 6 @b6e, “* K..36 6Y@ 6% 
“ LL. 36 5K@ 535 | “ O...88 —- @5X% 
“ 31 5%@ 6 a * 9 @% 
Bedford. R..30 44@ 4% Newm’ket G36 5Y@ 5% 
Bootl, FF...86 64@ 7 B.36 5 @ by 
“6 ; 7 @T™% ss N.36 5 5X 
“« M.. 36 6Y@ 6% “« DD.36 5 @ bw 
ed sterlingss 5X@ 6 Pacific, : 86 — @ 6K 
Broadway.. @ 5 --36 646@ 64 
Conestoga W 36 — @6 Pep’rell 39 6X%@ 7 
* "S..33 — @ 5%) “« R. 86 6 @ 6% 
vo 30 — @ 5x | “ O. 383 5y@ 5X 
+ Dz. @ 5 “ N. 30 54 @ 5% 
Continentaicas “6K@ 6% | “4.2.74 185 @145 
S 40 1% | “ 3414 @i6 
Dwight, X 54 “ 9-4 16W@18 
ade 53s | ‘ 10418 @20 
6 | --11-4 20 @%2 
5% | Pequot, A 6:@ 7 
° BX | bre ll @ 
First Prize. .36 @6% | Piedmont...36 6\%@ 64 
Great Falls. J36 Ke 6 | Pocasset, E..40 Ty@ 7s 
| | eRe 36 64S bX | “ C..36 64@ 66 
Ind’nHeadA 6% T @T “ 33 — bi 
gm 48 114@i2s, | Stark, AA...37 6%@ rs} 
t D.40 934.@103¢ | Utica........ 36 —- @4 
Indian Orchard | “ ex. h’vy4o— @ - 
AA... 64@64%); “ , e — @18 
“ EE..36— @6 | 5816 @IT% 
“ DW.36 64@ 66) * .. 3 21 wz 
*« DW.40— @ Ts “ 08 2736 
“  “Yard- W'chusett, ‘Ase net 
BUICK"36 — @ 6 -30— @ 5% 
Laconia ....14— @l4¥ Wamsutta., 40 iow@il 
6 402 84 — GIB 59 19 @w 
4 — GIS “ 22.79 » anus 
* ...104— @w “ +89 82 824 @s5 
Langley, A. .36 — @6 “ eae "4 
" A,.30 — 5 * +108 rr 23g 
« seas -- 4% 








BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Allendale.. ons 124@18 


Lonsdale....36 3 @ 8 
“ Cambric36 wees 





414 @15 
- --8-4 1654¢@1T | Masonville..36 8K@ 8 
Androscoggin: Nashua, E..36 840 sit 
“6 oe 36 Th@ TX .-.43 10 @10X% 
os 6414 @15 “ 54 11 12 
Atlantic... ° “> 184 @ 14% Newm’ket, F3€ 64q@ 6% 
$418 @20 | N.Y. Mills.... 104%@11 
BallousSoa" 30— @ 5K ad + Wr'r Pts br ge 
Bay Mills...36 S8K@ 8% --54 14 @16 
BYckstn,AA36 Ty¥@ Tx) -..6416 @I1T¥ 
“ XXX.36 7Xx%@ 8 “ 20 @22 
Boston..... 5-4 12% @13 Pepperell 16-4 136@i4 
eer Bs 14% .@16 «.To4 14 
Cabot. 36 7 @IK 503-4 16 Sis 
FO scien 31 6 @ 64% « «..0418 @20 
oe 9-5 SK@ 834 “ -10-4 20 @22 
wee 5-4 94 @ IW “ 11-4 22 @24 
CanoeRiver,27 4@ 4% Pequot A...5-4 12 @13 
Dauntiess...36 5%@ 6 ¢  .. 4 14 GIG 
rs Tuscarora, XX. 
84@ 8% 36 9%@10 
Fearless . 3s T @i% Utica ex. b’v36 8%@ 9 
Forestdale. .36 TM @ 1% * Nonp. 44 10¥@11 
Fruit ofthe Loom: | * ....... 5414 @15 
36 8 os “ ..6416 @I1TK 
© Be Bee Te. © ccceoed 8-4 20 3g 
en I Fy Le eee: 9-4 2235 @w5 
GladiatorNR36 — @— P eanend 10-4 24 @273g 
Gold Meaal. = — @T  sedsete -100 27 @30 
— @6 Wamsutta 
Great Falls “31 — @5x Oxx. 36 104W@11 
Maa By@ 635} “ cambre3e 104@10% 
eum G.. 5K%@ 6 GO easned 5-4 1455116 
Hill’s Semp. ,*, Washington36 5%@ 6 
86 14@8 Wauregans, 1008 
“« 6 7.8 64@7 | as 0 @.0% 
“« “ 42 9 @10 “« No.1.. 84 @ 84 
* * 4510 @1 * cambri icoe 9%@10 
Hope 36 7 @IK wares Ta @ Ti 
Laconia 64— @ld 64@ 6% 
* 1-4 — bo Williamsviiie 
« &4— @ils Al.36 9 @ 9X 
LangdonGB 36 Xe 9%| Winona..... 36 S¥@ 9 
476" 36 8 @ 8K 
TICKINGS. 
AmoskeagACA 185@14 | New England. — @ 6% 
ACA.4-4 17 @18 | Oakland, Since — @T 
A. oo — B13 almer....... 6Kh@ 6% 
S Brocco - — @12 Pearl River... — @134 
% Grrcccce — @l1% | PembertonAA — @— 
ae eae — @il “ — @T 
“ be eseeee = @IO « fancy Six 
© Gi ciset 9 @ 9% Swift River. cs”, 
Corais, AAA 32 12% @13 Thorndike, A. 74@ 8 
4C SE, 32 13% @14% B. 1%@8 
* No.1, 32 183¥@14\ bd OO Iy@ 8 
Hamilton, ar. 10 @lil “ RS 1%@8 
. 9 


: 84 @ 
LewistonA36.. 144@15 






DENIM. 
Amoskeag.... me" gy blue... 12 @I12% 
Boston....... e @ TK 11 Ly 
Columb 4 Peat =. 1234@13 
XXX,brown 28 11 @12 Warren, AXA. 12 @12¥ 
Columbia. yea it @11% 
XXX,vlue 26 11 @12 York blue. @)3 
COTTON DRILLS, 
Appleton...... — @ 6% | Mass.,G...... 6 @ 6K 
Augusta...;.30 — @ 6% | Mass, D..... - 66@ 6% 
Boott oe. » — @ 6% | Pelzer..... wee @ EK 
Continental. — @ 6X A sae - 644@7 
Hamilton.. — @ 6% | Piedmont..... — @ 6% 
Langley mt ae @ 6% | Stark, A....... — @ 6% 
A‘uerican. 
Amoskeag 8 
Arlingtoa. ’) Thorndike, A. -- 
Boston. ...... é B. @ 9% 
Columbian. .. %@ 7% 

CORSET JEANS AND SATEENS, 
Amory......... — @ 63 | Kearsargesat. 64%@ 7 
Androscoggin. — @ 6% | Laconia.......— @ 6%. 
Canoe River... — @ 53 | Lawrence.....— @— 
Clarendon..... — @ 53, | Narra tt. — @ 6 
Conestoga... .. SK 6 Naum sat 7 T 
Hallowei..... 6 


Indian Orch’a. — @ 5% 


hie — 8H Hid 


BLUE CHECKS. 


Caledonta. X..— @9 
Xx. _— 
sagan --B0 





ParkMille,Bis0 14K @15 

Union, 850. igs” 
nio} see 

Yor: oo 


parr oe nl secede «neal 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 


JONES, 


171, 178,175 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
800, 302, 304 WEST 19TH ST., N. Y. 


Special in Furniture. 
FURNITURE! FURNITURE! 
Special Parlor Suites. 

RAW SILK 


SEVEN PIECES FOR 
HANDSOMELY PAINT 
PIEC®S pion 
EIGHT P 
WALN Urat AT ‘San: 
OAK AT 838.00, 


ioeee sa .75 5 A ey CHAMBER 


Fe te. WITH SILK PLUSH, 


Chamber Suites. 


ED. ANY COLOR, SEVEN 
SUIT: 
PIeC 


THREE brates ANTIQUE 


SIDEBOARDS. 


NEW DESI 
MANUFACT 


NS IN WALN 
KED BY OURS 


18 0; BEDDING 
ives. 


SPRING OPENING. 
Carpets, Rugs. Oil Cloths, 
Upholstery Goods. 


GOOD INGRAINS, NEW DESIGNS 


-; TAPES- 


TRIES, NEW EFFECTS, 6c.; BODY BRUSSELS. se, 
ESTABLISHED 1840, 


OWEN JONES’ 


SONS, 


Sth Avenue Cor, 19th street, N, ¥. 





OF BOTH TRIMMED AN UNTRIMMED NOV- 
ELTIES. SURPASSES ANY DISPLAY MADE IN 
NEW YORK OR NEIGHBORING CITIE 


OVER 1,500 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets in different Shapes, dif- 
ferently trimmed, and all of different degrees of ex- 
cellence on exhibition in our New 


Millinery Parlor, 


Now located in our New Building. The Parlor is 
handsomely furnished in hard-wood cases and tables 
and the latest art furniture, making it a very pleasant 
room to visit, and all should do so. 


COSTUMES, SUITS, 


and Wraps for Ladies, Misses and Children in large 
assortaents. 


SPRING NOVELTIES 


In Dress Goods, Trimmings, Laces, Dress Silks, Or- 
naments, Fancy Goods ana Millinery Goods. 


PREVAILING PRICES 


will be found so low as to make a visit profitable. 


FASHION MAGAZINE. 


Spring Number, 146 pages, now Ready. 


Contains, besides many pages of interesting liter- 
ary matter, an Illustrated Price List of the Goods 
contained in our fifty-two departments with the low- 
ost New York prices. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Receive Prompt and Careful Attention. 
Samples sent Free on Application, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 311 1-2to 321 Grand St., 


66 to 70 ALLEN, 59 TO 65 ORCHARD STREET, N. Y. 





NO MORE HAND-MADE 


BUT reN- -HOLES! 








a few seconds. Fitted to ail Sewing Ma- 
chines. Send for Sane < a and 
sample Button-Hole. Price 
MOORE BROS. MFG: go" 165 Lake St., Chicago 


CARPETS 


Largest Assortment to Select from. 


THE FINEST COLLECTION EVER SHOWN OF 

WILTONS, GOBELINS, MOQUETTES, VELVETS, 

BRUSSELS, ETC.. IN CONFINED STYLES AND AR- 
TISTIC DESIGNS. 


A SPECIAL LINE OF VELVETS, 


ENTIRELY NEW AND EQUAL TO THE ORIGINAL 
ENGLISH VELVETS, AT ABOUT ONE-HALF 
THEIR VALUE. 


BODY BRUSSELS 


CELEBRATED ENGLISH MAKES, PATTERNS 
THAT WE SHALL NOT DUPLICATE TO CLOSE 
OUT QUICKLY, AT Tee SuAN COST OF IMPOR- 


INGRAINS. 


1,00 CHOICE DESIGNS, BEST EXTRA SUPERS 
(THE NEW WEAVE,) Al REMARKABLY ATTRAC- 
TIVE PRICEs. 


MATTINGS. 


JAPAN AND OHINA (STRAW) MATTINGS, (OUR 

OWN DIRECT IMPORTATICN,) IN RARE AND 

NOVEL EFFECTS, STYLES NOT TO BE FOUND 
ELSEWHERE. 

WHITE AND RED CHECKS, FROM $5 PER ROLI. 
OF 40 YARDS. 

FINE FANCY PATTERNS, FROM #5 PER ROLL. 


Sheppard Knapp &Co,, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST., N.¥, 


Anybody can use the “BLODGRTT™ 
AU TOMA ‘IC BUTTON-HOLE ATT ACH- 
MENT and make a perfect Button-Hole in 
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Anglo-Indian 
ART 
CARPETS. 


Our Spring Stock now be- 
ing complete, we are pre- 
pared to show some of the 
choicest patterns ever made 
in these very desirable goods. 


W.& J, SLOANE 


Broadway, (8th and 19th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 











9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years. * 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
Seg Of Our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 

**DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 

is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
360 Broadway. New York City, 


Weekly Market Review. 


spear QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 





Y MERCHANTS. 
(For the Week ending Satur Saturday, April 2d, 1887 
COFFEE. 
ssc ecncevedorincesses oe cease 
GIB. - coccccccocsscece ecocce cugoous «213, @25 
ae: opeokhscGuieeowhesamad = 
on. Sevesd ebtucucaseseeutetes« 16 @214¢ 
Oolong, Medium to Finest. cabbies end -18 @75 
- apan, - sa te aeneeenewees = ro 
oO yeon, “ »  sdeeereeened 
om eS eronpeenien 14 @50 
English Savakfont, Pe i caduadsode 18 @65 
SUGAR. 
Cnt lanl, Gabe. 26. ccccccscecee- 6 @ 6 1-16 
ation anceexsasacneass — —@ 6% 
i dkteutwadsdwasdineeen @ 6} 
Granulated, Standard ......... « 5%@ 5 15-16 
Standara A..... ponekusessseesiee — @5 
NS eee 51-160 Hy) 
BG) MEW e « o00005 steccccses 487@ 4% 
Bs 5.0k66000ese0sdsenswngeces —@4 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Choice tw Fancy.......- 52 @57 
pA ae 5L @52 
Porto Rico. Ponce, Choice to ae. Al + 
Dncpaisicnaih ch eced — _ 
PROVISIONS. 
Porx ; 
rere #15 00 @ 15 25 
PE PR isecsreass van 14 @ 14 25 
SS + 1650 @ 18 00 
ss: SER Ae - 15 50 @ 16 50 
Bezr: 
Mess, per bbl............ 70 @ 90 
a Per as - 1000 @10 50 
Smoked OMS. cccccccce ° 12K%@ 13 
Shoulders........ 1%@ 8 
gulaee GE: pcb cces-t dace 13.@ re) 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs. per Ib mien 95% 
erces meeeeeces coe cecccsesecees - 9% 
ES EDT: rear 916 
Wooden tubs of 6v ibs... q20cees0d: censnens:, OH 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, — bawenecon -— @ 35 
ime Creamery, tubs...........45-. 30 @ 32 
Choice Dairy, tubs.............s000 — @ 30 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs......17 @ 22 
Ee - > Rye 1 @ 16 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream. smal) cosccecccee— @ 156 
Fine State Factory......... 10 ceseoss —-@ 18 
PRI THRE s ccccvccoccceces Bie ain —@i8 
Seen ss —4 size, ‘(in bee aa ——_ $ 4 
size, CASO...... _ 
Sch ae oreeecere 





THE INDEPENDENY. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Bre. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 


0 BS U0 ob ud ce Ub cc cdots 5 80 
Perfection Roller ‘Process, Minn. Spring 
t, OMI cipscercdoccccce 60 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade.......... 5 50 
New Winter Wheat....... 6 25 
XXX St. Lows, Mo., Winter Wheat cascpou 5 69 
Saney Wee ef Re case 5 00 
Winter Wheat, Bales Process 2000. cccce o> 5 25 
We oe SE demminiacscpkese sos 5 00 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat..... 5 10 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat................+. 5 00 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat.... 4 90 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 8 65 
Superlative Graham p RBIS. ccciccdcc 475 
aes Graham Flour, cases, 12 ~~ 
Corn Tow, ym Southern White Cora... 8 75 
GRAIN, 
Se cass. coon 112 8— — @— 92 
Ungraded Red........ .... — 92 @-— 9% 
See —-— @— 92 
ont: 2 
WO. Be sid. doctedodioed te — 49 @— 50% 
BEA bthgceeees svcge 000 — @— 49 
Oats ; 
White, No. 1....-...000..20— = 
GPRUR, DOs Buccs cccucceved — 37% @— 38 
Mcdmnsacatecde --~ — @- 36 
ROE ee ew 1474@ 1 50 
PUR. . chow -cosmsedebases ~« —- ©0148 
Marrows....... oceceoedees 180 @1 85 
Green, prime, 8 vuxh..... — @1 0 
MILL FEED. 
(te quote per ba Ibe. 
Bran, en. bsceveees — 873588 - 92% 
Shorts, 60 — 82460 — 85 
Lemony | 80 to 100 Ibs. . -—-8 @ - 9% 
nciscematecee —% @ 00 
an Ml nc ebetcbecaphanes -—-% @ — 8 
WORN ccc cvetodcccass -—-wv @ — 80 
HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, per 100 Ibs —80 @-— — 
Gay, No. - o —Ww @ — 75 
Gay, No.8. * ” ~ —60 @o— 
Hay, Shipping 18 -55 @—— 
Hay, Clover -” -55 @ — 60 
Hay, clover 1aixed “ -—60 @ — 65 
Hay, salt On - oh aarileds —45 @ — 50 
itraw, long Tn eee —-§§ @-—— 
Straw, short i oe —— @— 5 
“trew, Oat ss —60 @ — 55 
Straw, Wheat of ge eer —— @— 4 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... 1334 @ 14 
IR sie pa ckd ke shas oseceseses 13 @ 18% 
Western, fresh-laid hindi 13%@ — 
a eee ee 27 @ 30 
DRESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... -10 @— 4 
Philadelphia, Springs... ....... -11 @ Ww 
State and Western, Springs.....-— @—- — 
WU shasesmeeneesseesee hee eaal -12 @— 13 
Spring Ducks ... ...ccoscesee 18 @— 16 
SMUT acidikcces cs vercaeiies «eben -6 @ 9 
VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes, mg per bbl... " 
MG: dn cicens . 2 50@2 75 


. We bite, per bbi..... 


Squash, Hubbard, per ” 
Turnips, L. I,. per bbi.. 







Turnipr, white, per bbli.. 75@2 00 
Beets, per bbl........ a atl 1 #0@1 25 
Carrote,per bbl............ 75@1 25 
Paranipe, ee 1 00@1 60 
Cranberries, Jersey, per crate. — —@3 50 
Radishes, per 100 bunches.......... — 75@1 
Spinach, pet O08... ...ccc.ccsccecece 3 75@5200 
DEE. Gocrcnssns. tessentn 3 00@6 00 
Rhubarb, per 100...............0.. «~~ —@8 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Orangee, Fia., choice to ow, ver box 2 50@5 00 
Apples, Baldwin, per bbl. «see 3 50@ 5 00 
“*  Greenings, per pia. 4 50@ 5 50 
‘* Russets, per bbl......... — @ 4 50 
—_— i: =e 8 00@ 4 00 
Hickory Na's, per bush . ones 00@ 1 25 
SONNE, DEE Bitar cadseceesest once 104@ 15 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Applee, SESE ER Oe 5 @3 
Ca _ —_ 
oe EL ee 11% @1384¢ 
PeaGhes, BOCK... ccccccccccceccccse 18 @18 
oe MD ob dsebelceedecessces 4%@ 5 
| eee 25 @32 
aA. Sith tin esewe ces ddans 10 @12% 
| nee ety corie «Se aatniversataanaeaeeaih sine 8 — 
SN Achtleéncas Fabs -osconsny 18 @18 
WROTNONNIN sis od cc dvcccesiee S05 —-@ td 


WOOL MARKET. 
Ont0, Pexx., and W. Va.— 


2 XX, and above, Washed Fleece. . e+ 4 
co. 1. 
No, 2. oe “« =, .87@38 
New Yors Srare, Mica., Wrs., and ixv.— 
X, and above, Washed Fleece SR: 32@?3 
No. i. oocese 81 @88 
No, 2. “ Os demoed 26@87 
TUB WASHED, 
Average to Superior.............0..4- 86@42 
COMBIN'} WOOL. 
SS I icctctcccccccsses 89@40 
$ ee ans 39@381 
—— AND — SraTes.— 
pwashed clothing . 
bane od 20@80 


a Nos 


ae Roi Lan, 
v.b:Box Fee: te Pin 


TYPE. PRESSES AND aamemnaia. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 
“Strong Siat “ Cases and ee, Stands, kc 


Bugrav OD, Machinists 


Gold : MI 
or Webster's Dietio 


EAT A’ 











Sasi cer. KewYerk 
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Iusurance, 
THE DWIGHT CASE. 


Tue accounts given by some of the daily 
papers of this city—others not having even 
mentioned the subject—of the recent settle- 
ment of this celebrated case, although 
in the main tolerably correct, do not 
leave a correct impression. The only suit 
tried thus far is that against the Germania, 
and this was lately passed upon by the 
Court of Appea!s, reversing the verdict ob- 
tained by the Dwight estate, anc ordering 
a new trial. The President of the Wash- 
ington— for reasons presumably satisfac- 
tory to himself—has now made a settlement 
with the Dwight executors for $18,000, 
which settlement has been ratified and is 
shared by the Manhattan, National of Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts Mutual, and the North- 
western. It is distinctly stipulated that 
the money paid goes to pay coungel fees 
and other disbursements, the Dwight es- 
tate receiving nothing whatever. Thepol- 
icies have all been surrendered, and re- 
leases bave been signed, so that the estate 
can never act again asa plaintiff or claim- 
ant on any policy upon Dwight; as far as 
apy aggressive action by the estate is con- 
cerned, the case is ended, although the es- 
tate is still liable to entry of judgment 
against it in some cases, involving liability 
for costs. 

The Equitable long ago paid the Dwight 
policies in full, without a contest. The 
four remaining companies, the New York, 
the United States, the Germania, and the 
Metropolitan, deny the right of Mi. Brewer 
to act for or bind them, and refuse to ac- 
cept his action, leaving the Washington, 
which advanced the $18,000, to make a pro 
rata edjustment as it caa with the four 
companies that accept its action. The 
President of the Uni ed States Life declares 
that his company remains in the position it 
bas held from the first: that nothing short 
cf a decision by the court of final resort 
will induce it to pay a dollar. 

We believe the action of the four resisting 
companies to be both just, wise and consis- 
tent,and that of the four consenting com- 
panies to be the contrary. The fact that the 
$18,000 paid to dispose of policies calling 
for s1x times that is consumed in expenses 
of litigation and yields no benefit to the 
claiman‘s does vot affect the case, for if 
the Dwight cause wasa bad one it could 
found 20 moral obligation to pay the costs 
of an unjust litigation; on the contrary, 
the moral obligation lies in the other direc- 
tion, and the policy-holders ought rather to 
be relicved of their cosis than to be taxed 
anew to pay for the time of counsel who 
have been trying to defraud them. If the 
Dwight claim was good, the companies 
which have now disposed of it have treated 
it harshly. Ifitis said that the settlement 
was dictated by considerations of policy, to 
get rid of a plaguesome and expensive liti- 
gation, the time for such a motive to actis 
very strange, a substantial defeat of the 
claimants having been attained. If it is 
said that because of this substantial defeat 
the companies * were willing to pay the 
Dwight legal expenses, in order to 
show the absence of rancor and that 
only a victory for the right cause has 
been insisted upon and not a mere sav- 
ing of money, then the claimants should 
have been required to confess by consent- 
ing to the entering of a judgment against 
them, so that the record should stand and 
should show which side has been right. 
This might have been a moral victory; as 
it is, the compromising companies have 
saved neither their money nor their posi- 
tion. 

For it must not be overlooked that the 
issue has been only a moral one. The four 
companies which still refuse to pay refuse 
to place themselves in the position of re- 
sisting a claim for nine years aud then 
making, or seeming to make, a settlement 
which does justice to neither side. If the 
Dwight claim is bad, a verdict to that 
effect should go on record; if the claim is 
good, there is no good repute to be won by 
80 severe a disposition of it. But we have 
never doubted that all the companies in- 
volved have really viewed the Dwight case 
as a deliberate scheme of fraud, beginning 
even with the applications for the policies. 





The Home paid, but told the execu- 


tors plainly that the case was regarded as 
an utter fraud, which it was on the whole 
deemed the better policy io dispose of by 
settlement. Whether payment or resist- 
ance were the lesser evil, and hence the 
course of official duty, we have always 
maintained lay in the province of the offi- 
cers of each company to decide for them- 
selves; their decision may be an error of 
judgment, but it is entitled to respect, and 
advertisements by one company which de- 
cided t> pay the Dwight claim reflecting 
upon other companies which decided to 
resist tlie claim are both unjust and indec- 
orous. 

Let it be clearly and emphatically under- 
stood—and it ought to be remembered— 
that the resisting companies have not 
saved money by resistance and did not ex- 
pect to save it. On the contrary, they have 
spent, and they must have contemplated 
the possibility of spending, as much as the 
amount of the claim, with the possibility 
before them of being finally compelled to 
pay the claim besides. They considered 
the Dwight case a deliberate scheme of 
fraud which they were bound to 
resist as they would have resisted 
an attempt at literal burglary. They 
held i¢ to be their duty to make success- 
ful fraud difficult, and they hold that to 
compromise the claim now, after nine 
years, would encourage fraud by notify ing 
all evil disposed persons that they can get 
money out of life insurance companies if 
the fight is only long enough. They cannot 
see tbat lapse of time changes fraud, and 
they believe itis better for the trust ia 
their charge and for good morals to resist 
it to the last than to surrender to it, 
although surrender might be more econom- 
ical of money, and certainly would be to 
their personal ease and comfort. 

Tue INDEPENDENT has always believed 
this celebrated case a prodigious fraud, 
and has more than orce stated its reasonr. 
The last remark made aboutit herein was 
that the Dwigbt policies would never be 
collected. The prophecy has come true. 


— 


REPREHENSIBLE PRACTICE. 
In his forthcoming annual report Com- 
missioner Tarbox, of Massachusetts, re- 
murks that in August last he revoked the 
license of the Homeopathic Life of this city 
todo business in Massachusetts because, 
although not technically insolvent, its con- 
dition created distrust. This, of course, 
put an end to doing new business in Mass- 
achusetts, and Mr. Tarbox says that the 
company’s conduct since justifies his offi- 
cial exclusion of it. He says: 


“Tt had been accustomed to collect the pre- 
miums of its policy-holders in Massachusetts by 
its local agents. Relying on this custom the 
policy-holders, as usual, awaited the call of the 
agent, who never came. When made aware of 
the situation of matters, the policy-holders re- 
mitted their premiums to the company’s home 
offive, only to have their remittance returned, 
with the information that the policies had been 
forfeited for non-payment of premiums on the 
date it felldue. Some of these cases brought to 
my notice were of peculiar hardsbip,as the parties 
acted in entire good faith ; their payments when 
tendered to the company were but a few days 
overdue, and the neglect tomake the payment 
seasonably was due to the previous habit of 
the company in its collections, This inci- 
dent exposes the character of the company, 
and illustrates the use of non-forfeiture laws 
to protect from such iojustice by corporations 
that regard not equity. The company, 
I judge from the evidences which come to me, 
is active to so manipulate its affairs as to save 
its stockholders by the sacrifice of its policy- 
holders. Its methcd is to disparage its financial 
ability and persuade its policy-holders, by fear 
of still greater loss, to surrender their policies 
for greatly less than the fair value. . . . The 
net value of its policies or acerued liability of 
the company thereon, by the Massachusetts 
measure of valuation, on December 31st, 1885, 
was $627,835. Its assets on that date above 
other liabilities, as found by the New York 
department examination, were of the value of 
#65,666. If the company fails to meet its obli- 
gations by the completion of its contracts or the 
payment to its policy-holders of the full accrued 
value of their policiee, the reason and the blame 
of it will be a proper subject of inquiry, and life 
insurance must bear another scandal, 

Upon inquiry at the company’s office 
here, it was admitted, after some question- 
ing, that since the exclusion from Masse- 
cbhusetts renewal notices have been sent 
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only ten days in advance, and it is easy to 
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seehow a considerable number of cases 
may occur in which men who fully intend 
to make their payments promptly may fail 
to receive the notice because of absence. if 
sent so late, or may overlook the matter 
without any idea of so doing, so that a 
vigorous application of the rule of forfeit- 
ure may work a hardship and an injustice. 
We cannot say that there has been any dis- 
crimination shown as between different 
policy-bolders, but if a company were to 
actually undertake to lessen its liahilities 
by shaking off policies it would certainly 
prefer to apply the process to the oldest 
and least secure lives; we must ad- 
mit, moreover, that such a change in 
the matter of sending out renewal notices 
has much the appearance of the intention 
so bluntly suggested by Mr. Tarbox. The 
lapses and surrenders in the Homeopathic 
have also been comparatively large lately. 
In 1885, the amounts terminated by death 
were a little under two per cent. of the total 
amount terminated, and the amount sur- 
rendered and lapsed was almost ninety-two 
per centof the total terminated; no other 
company in the state showed such a ratio. 
The total amount surrendered and lapsed in 
1885 also reached the large figure of nearly 
forty-seven per cent. of the entire insurance 
outstanding at the beginning of that year; 
we find no other company in the twenty- 
nine reporting which showed as largea 
rao as ten onthe same comparison, the 
average being about five. 

This company started nineteen years 
ago, ina time of excessive and unfortu- 
tunate activity in bringing out new com- 
panies. It isthe last one surviving of that 
number, and with the exception cf the 
Metropolitan, which has turned into an- 
other field where it has achieved great suc- 
cess, and the Provident, which occu- 
pies a special fund of its own, the 
Homeopathic is the only company now 
alive in this state which was started since 
the Warclosed. It has never been either 
large or important. 

Conduct which is wrong in an assess- 
ment society is wrong in a life insurance 
company, and we cannot forbear to con- 
demn in the latter, any more than in the 
former, any such sharp practice as an at- 
tempt to shake off members for the sake 
of lightening the load. Chapter 341 New 
York laws of 1876, passed May 15th, pro- 
vides that no company doing business in 
this state shall have power to declare any 
policy forfeited unless a renewal notice has 


been mailed to the latest known address, 

not less than thirty nor more than sixty 
days before the premium fell due; chapter 

821 laws of 1877 passed May 234, re-enacts 
this but allows a company to send the thir. 
ty-day nctice either before or after the pre- 
mium falls due. Policies issued in Massa- 
chusetts subsequent to the earlier date 
above, thus come under the protection of 
this statute; those issued earlier do not. A 
holder of a policy older than 1876 could 
tender his renewal after the date of pay- 
ment had passed, and, although the policy 
itself be specific in its forfeiture clause, he 
might be able successfully to plead that the 
company was bound by its past custom of 
giving earlier or personal notice. Still, the 
law does not impose on a company the bur- 
den of delivering a renewal notice, or of 
proving tbat it was received; itis required 
merely to mail it in time, and the aftidavit 
ofan employé is presumptive evidence of 
the mailing, which no testimony we can 
think of could overthrow, unless such 
counter-evidence went to clearly break 
down the affidavit. 


ONE MORE. 


Herx is another occurrerce ready to the 
hand of the accurate newspaper scribes 
who report the breaking of some little az- 
sessment society bubble as ‘‘ Another Life 
Insurance Failure,” or in words to lke 
effect. The Bangor Whig announces that 
about a hundred young men of that city 
have been victimized by the Young 





Men’s Marriage Eadowment  Associa- 
tion, whose home was in the broad 
West, at Minneapolis. Any member 


who married, not sooner than two years 
after joining, was to receive $1,000. 
The reality was, of course, that the in- 
genious manager, from time to time, sent 
out his *‘ notices” of the happy dispatch of 
some brother into matrimony, and collected 
what assessment he could. What did he 
do with the assessments? Paid over as 
little as he thought would keep the impos- 
ture running, and pocketed the rest; 
when the scheme would no longer draw, 
or the air of Minneapolis became too 
warm, of course, Ae did a little run- 





ning himself. The Whig has heard of 
no cases of greater loss than $75, but 
thinks that hard enough. Yes—and 
No. The losers have gained some expe- 
rience, which is an article that always 
comes high, especially to those who refuse 
to profit by the example of others and in- 
sist on buying it for themselves. Ate there 
no newspapers? Is there not such a 
faculty given mankind as that of reason- 
ing?- If people have eyes, and see not; 
have ears, and hear not; have the power 
to think and reason. and do neither—who 
can save such people from the painful con- 
sequences? 

Jould there be an easier, readier, and 
more attractive business, with ‘‘no capital 
required” beyond plenty of impudence and 
plentiful lack of honesty, than to get up 
an ‘‘association” and from a cheap office, 
send out notices of assessment, etc., for 
alleged marriages and deaths. on the 
catch -who-catch-can rule? John Doe, 
styled manager or officer, a thousand miles 
away, sends you notice to pay an assess- 
ment because Richard Roe has died. Are 
you acquainted with Mr. Roe. and do you 
know whether he has died? Do you know 
Mr. Doe? Did it ever occur to you that it 
is on your part a matter of pure trust 
in John Doe, and did you ever ask your- 
self what grounds you have for putting 
such trust in him? Is there anything else 
purchasable with money which you buy, 
or would consent to buy, in such a blind 
and helpless manner? 

Perhaps, notwithstanding the alleged 
hiring of Tez INDEPENDENT by the wicked 
old-line companies, at from a dollar er 
line upward (for the amount varies with 
the teller of the yarn) it would still be pru- 
dent to put a few questions like the above 
sometimes. 











INSURANCE. 





1861. 1887. 


Massachusetts “Tht Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
86 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus, 

The Mass. non-ferfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liveral features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M, V- B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE Vice-President. 
JOUN A. TALL. Seeretarv 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Jos. M. GrepEns, Seo 


ABBOLE,.....ceeeee-s-eeeeee+ 818,627,081 25 
Liabilities... ..0.0.-+.....+- _15,9 51,875 37 


Total Surplus....... 2,675.26 





Pens. F STEVENS, Pres. 


-.82, 675.205 88 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Lite Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol: 
icies. These policies participate in the Annual distri- 
bution of surplus, and are subject to the 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880 

Cash surrender and paid. up insurance values in 
dorsed on every ja icy. 

Pam phiets explanatory of the New Feature may be 
had on application at Company's Office, 


POST-OFFICE SOUARE, BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all other 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to keep 
their policies im force. 

See charter. 

OFFICE: 
?1 COURTLANDT &T 
THE 


Americ’ 


FIRE 


Insur’Dee 
co. 


: Philadelphia. 
ANSUAL BLATEMENT 0 

















THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


0, P FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWBRIGHT, Ase’t Sec. 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable tor 
é as satisfactory 


ome 
Absolute Cr y4 combined with the liber 
& ty, assures the popularity and success of Com 


nit formas of Tontine Policies taened 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





Ss JORITY FROM LOSS BY BUKGLARY, ROB 
BERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT, 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of of. Philadelphia, 


NEW MARBLE FIREPROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 327-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL 


The Compan bot, ‘rent ayes isnot 
BURGLAR-PROOF bg to ize At rices 





VAULT DOORS GUARDED 1 BY THE YALE TIME. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES o descri 
Hon, y puer —s and STOCKS. PLA FA 
ELRY DEED taken for SAFE KEEPI 

ECIAL GUARANTY, AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
The Compan, act as EXECUTO ADMINISTRA. 
GUARDIANS, and RErIVE and EXE- 
CUTE TRUSTS of every description, from the Courts, 
corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are ake 
separate an spent from the assets “s thotom 
ditional seer, 


, the JS. yd al 
capital of $1,000, 1ry for their 
trust obligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Presiden 
Lt & B. Cees, Vice-President, and a the 


ROBERT ATTERSON, Treas. and Sec 





Stephen A. Cald PUPOTORS H. Merrick, 
en wi 
Edward W —— 


John B, Gest. 
> = Edward T. Steel, 
F Tyler. omas Drake, 
—. O. Gibson mas McKean. 


John C. itt 


NIAG 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BERRA Y. New York. 











REMARKABLE FINANCIAL RESULTS, 


EXPERIENCE OF POLICY HOLDERS 
IN THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


The wonderful financial results achieved by The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York have 
attracted the attention of the people at large, and 
are particularly gratifying to 129,000 members of this 
Institution. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has now in trust for policy holders $114,181,963, and 
it has paid out since its organization, over $243,000, 
000 to the holders of its policies, 

As an evidence of the wise management and ad- 
mirable investment of its funds, the following list of 
payments for death claims in 1886 has been publish- 
ed, showing what the cost of Insurance is in this 
Company. It will be seen that for every dollar paid 
by the insured to the Mutaal Life, the Company re- 


turned $2.68 to the policy holder. 
Net Amount 





Total Amount Ret’ned by 

Claims of Cash Company 

Paid by Paidby for Fach 

Company. Insured. Dollar 

Received. 
$2.68 
January 8, $134,675.40 $65,033.79 $2.58 
15, 133,143.52 59, 929.4: 2.22 
22, 93,306, 84 34 153.91 2.70 
29, 106,453.92 29, 255,44 3 63 
February 5, 53,035.37 17,781.44 2.98 
12 —-:120, 306,33 44,150. 2.72 

19, 81,348.09 38,546.18 2.12 
26, 87, 757.26 15,521,53 3.72 
March 6, 145,359.86 59 642.29 2.43 
12, $7,530.72 $2,682 56 2.98 
19, 65,146.90 20,700 23 3.14 
26, 164,886.76 55,828.93 2.95 
April 2, 133,943.52 47 402.15 2.82 
. 76 260.32 23,586.52 3.24 
16, 149,919.18 60,843.59 2.46 
23, 96. 152.61 32,358.44 2.97 
30, 96,469.87 40,668.81 2.37 
May %, 84,811.04 23,795.56 3.56 
14, 327,407.77 51,242.94 2.48 
21, 92,785.05 $4.819.68 2.66 
: 116,189.87 42.96.50 2.70 
June 4 135,819.45 50.159 20 2.70 
5 169,120.70 61,163.40 3.30 
18, 101.989.64 35.348.90 2.88 
25, 160,341,97 65,584.64 2.44 
July 2, 80,967.18 30,485.44 2.66 
9, 127,095.08 47,947.29 2.60 
16, 123,026.46 43,701.36 2,71 
23, 23,228.20 55,907.57 220 
30, 104,207.32 37,761.96 2.76 

August 6, 97,327.59 26,939.93 3.51 
3, 95,510.28 48,232 18 2.20 
», 91,250.81 28,684.19 3.19 
21, 87,957.00 83,868.14 2.50 
Sept. 3, 96,444.76 234.68 2.52 
10 84.915.00 45,437.11 1.87 
11, 87,324.74 929. 3.36 
60,254.95 22,307.65 2.70 
October 1, 127,064.22 46,394.73 2.73 
8, 411.61 30,610.11 2.75 

15, 1,449.97 27,858.19 2.56 
22, 77,017.£0 30,788.27 2.50 
29, 195,174.59 93,333.34 2.09 
Nov. 5, 73.824.49 27,981.18 2.63 
12, 103,721.20 33,568.03 3.09 
19, 101,981.47 33, 188.03 3.07 
26, 62,100.88 18,980.29 3.27 
Dec, 108,046.04 38,492.88 2.80 
10, 145,506.03 54,507.13 2.66 
17 135,124.46 0,736.38 2.66 
23, 66,797.32 26,436.2 3.52 
30, 87.358,88 3, 911, 39 2.50 





$5,492,920.06 $2,048,222.78 

The average duration of these policies was 14.4 
years and thus it will be seen that the holders 
thereof received all the premiums back, improved at 
12 per cent. compound interest. 

It is unnecessary to remark that there is no other 
form of investment so profitable as this, and the se- 
curity is found in The Largest Company in the world. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 
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THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 
General Agsnte and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment an 
beral compensation will be given. Address, 
JAMES M. MoLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, lst Vice-Pres't, : 
H. B STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
H. ¥ WEMPLE, Secretary 
8, N. STEBBINS, Actuary, 








ARE YOU INTERESTED IN LIFE INSURANCE? 


If so, examine the Renewable Term Plan of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New 
York, which is the safest, the fairest and the most economical system of life insurance attainable. 

Among all the life insurance companies in the country, the Provident Savings shows the largest ratios 
of assets and surp!us to liabilities and the smallest ratios of outgo for death claims and expenses, 

The actual cost to secure $10,000 im case of death, was for the year 1886. 


At age 33 Policy No. 13,258 896 40 
i a “ 13,886 99 60 
“« g “ 48.395 "1128 80 
“« 59 “ “ 18,420 132 60 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, and 21 Nassau Street, New York. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


CALL IN PERSON OR SEND FOR PROSPECTUS, 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January Mth, 1887 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
ofits affairs on the 31st of Dec., 1886. 


Premiunis on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
wary, 1886, to ist December, 1886.......... 83,8C9,250 53 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, 1886........ seesenee 1,426,049 46 





Total marine premiums............. .....- 4 95,235,299 99 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1886 to 3lst December, 1886................. $3,917,699 80 
Losses paid during the same 0 

PE ctanorsecstecapevsenddeds 82,206,588 68 
Returns of Premiums and 

BBP URRIB. cccc0scccccsesscceccs 841,378 15 


The Company has the following Assets: 


United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...., $9,382.875 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 707,100 00 
Rea! Estate and Ciaims due the Company 


COTRIIOE OB nace ccccvcccccctecccnconcoecccse 501,647 81 
Premium Notes ard Bills receivable...... 1,568,134 20 
a 

I eocccccccccccccccce $12,444.511 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the first of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the first of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent, is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Compaay for the year ending 
3ist December, 1836, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
WILLIAM MOKGAN 
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WLETT, 

1ILLI4M H. WEBB. 

HAKLES P. BURDETT, R 
KY E. HAWLEY, JAMESA. 

GEORGE H. MACY. 

- JONES, President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-Presidant. 
A A. RAVEN.‘Second Vic3-Presi dent 
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FWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


oF THE 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


INCOME FOR 1886. 


From Premiums..........0-++sessssessereee: 184,454 92 
From Interests, Rents, and all other 
BOUFCOB, ..ccccscrcccccccccces coservccsccsces $1,380 35 
DISBURSED 1886. 
TO POLICY-HOLDEBS. 
Death Ciaims paid............ 873.280 64 
Matured Endowments Paid.. 113,844 36 
Dividenas, Purchssed and 
Canceled Policies............ 54,678 85 —241,798 85 
Commirrions and Salaries 
Paid Agents and Managers 
Of AZENCICB,.....+-+0. 00000008 43,824 22 
Salaries paid Officers and 
CROEKB... .cocccccccccccscessese 17,591 50 
Printing, Stationery, Adver- 
tising, Postage, Charges 
and Heuts...........+-ss+++0. 11,247 01 
Medical Examiner's Fees.... 1,602 65— 74,555 38 
Taxes, Legal Expenses and 
Amount Charged to Profit 
OME LOG, coccacveiseces-soccee 7,868 72 
« Total Disbursed $324,222 95 


ASSETS, JANUARY ist, 1887. 
Loans on Real Estate............ . ...000-- $367,496 78 
Collateral Loans and Bills Receivable... 198,688 13 
Premium Notcs and Liens on Policies in 


DEED cccccscocce -cvcccescoscscovceoseeeses 561,294 83 
Real Estate owned by the Company...... 258,279 53 
Bonds and St0ck.....cccccccscscccee soccvere 850,852 84 
Cash in Bank and office............-s0000.+ 36,816 82 
Farnitures, Fixtures and Safes... ....... 8,826 32 
Deferred Unreported Premiums.......... 80,278 93 

" 2,312,544 13 
LIABILITIES. 
Amount required to reinsure 

all outstanding Policies (4% 

per cent. interest)....... eoeee 1,883,887 09 
Claims by Death and Endow- 

ment awaiting proof, with 

valid and satiefactory dis- 

CRATHO.cccccccccccccecs -seceves 61,651 00 
All other Liabilities........... 17,000 00— 1,912,538 00 

BUPPIUS. ........cccccceseeccesssecceceesees S84 ,006 18 
Ratio of Assetsto Liabilites.... .... 121 


JAS. 8S. PARSONS, Pres. 





A. 8S. WINCHESTER, Vice-Pres. 
R. E, BEECHER, Sec. 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 


OFFICE, 10o0o BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1887. 


Total Cash Assets - - - - - 


PROMOS TO GOP TITS EOGDOB isc cen cevcsciscssecscvescosccccssesctcssstoncebcesebeses 
Reserve for Inland Marine Losses. 
Reserve for Unclaimed Scrip and Dividends......... ..... 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE......... 2.2... 


serene CONE e eee meee eee seater eeeeesees 


-- + - + + + = $5.239.881 28 
298,278 09 
118,478 21 
34,567 52 
2,383,800 53 


oe reeweereeres 


(Ot which for Inland Marine $32,950), 


I HE IE GE i ii a sas tcccneseictstctenicbotitocienieesnscicnsci 30,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1887........ ecaisecusioae ieee «. 1,374 856 93 
Capital paid in................. des eonccenimeibtandgncees pekkatiieinaioeesd janveapan 1,000,000 00 





Cash Assets, as above - - - - - - - + - - ~ $5,239,981 28 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 


Law, now amount to $/,200,000. 


\ 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F, C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 





FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 17. 





Amount ot Nét Cash Assets, January Ist, 1886.......863,512,618 OO 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premalamas......0cc00 onde rae aante be pitiaodinenved $16,386,067 69 
Less deferred premiums January Ist. 1886.......... 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on 

Securities sold)........... ESSE RS Fert 


eceve 4,157,786 42 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1886............++ 


878,161 65—$15,507,906 04 


435,284 18— 3,722,502 24-€19,230,408 28 


882,743,026 28 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


$2,757,035 97 


559,075 01 
4,311,119 11 


249,142 84 
2,529,357 57 
_ 628,672 30—€10,928,402 80 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
. See niet seareeseas aie de seseapceneenatnrssaieeye 
ividends, annuities, and purchased policies................ esece 
Total Paid Policynolders............... rea et $7,627,230 09 
Taxes and re-insurances............. re ‘enianboauiensaesel 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees... 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc...... ° 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) ............ 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, 


SOR ROeOeR REE E HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE HEHE EEE EEE EES 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for @14,000,000.00 and the policies assigned to thé 
Company as additional collateral security) 
Temporary noon (market value of securities held as collateral, 
I ooo is sna ras A cose eekinecens cicehbacis aon 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to over $2,006,000.00) 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1887....... ....eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 


Ce eee eeeweeeeeee 


$3,033,386: 


$71,819,623 48 


5 18 


39,522,443 99 


6,839,97 


422 


15,228,775 00 
4,450,000 00 
408,619 44 
1,041 666 15 








lection. (Tne Reserve on these policies, included in Liabili- 
ties, is estimated at 1,050,000)............ 1649 doesccen ates: 646,487 14 
Agemte’ halemoeS..occocgecscccvvccccccccdicccccccscccccccccccces 161,905 31 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1887............... 486,497 10—@71,819,628 48 
Market value of securities over cost on Company's books....... éssobes maauabesates 3,601,829 29 
*4 detailed schedule of these ems will accompany the usual 
annual t filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. 
CASH ASSETS, January 1st,1887 - - $75,421,452 37 
Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1887............. $299,346 43 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, etc...........-seseeeeeceeees oe 355,625 28 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid yi not presented).... 47,890 70 
Apnuities due and unpaid (uncalled for).............0-ceeeeeeee 9,318 74 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 
ing at 6 per cent. Carlisle net premium................ eveeee + 62,525,899 00 
ed for contingent habilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January 1st, 1886, over and above a 
4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 
clasé...... Uesioneses eqceseseseoben pepececicns $3,123,742 77 
Addition to the Fund during 1886.... .......... + 1,820,530 69 
DEDUCT— $4,444,273 46 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 
on matured Tontines. ......... enevway ebebes 267,848 21 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1887...........00+-eee0e one 4,176,425 25 
Reserved for premjums paid in advance.............+. eoccceses « 33,720 72 
$67.340,926 12 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s Standard)............+..++ 8,080.527 25 
$75,421,453 37 


Surplus by the NewYork State Standardat 4}¢ percent. (including the Tontine Fund), $15,549,319 58 
From the undivided —— of $8,080,527.25 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
& po 


dividend to ticimatin, icies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
ment of next annual premium. 

Death- claims Income from Insurance in 

paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets. 

1882, $1,955,292 1882, $2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1883, $171,415,097 Jan. 1, 1888, $50 396 
1883, 2,263,099 1883, 2,712,863 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043 Jan. 1, 1884, "343,908 
1884, 2,267,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1, 185, 229,382,586 Jan. 1, 1885, 59,288,753 
1885, 2,999,109 1886, 3,399,069 Jan, 1, 1806, 259,674.500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,321 
1886, 2,757,085 1886, 3,722,502 Jan. 1, 1887, 304,373,540 Jan, 1, 1887, 75,421,462 


Number of Policies Issued during the year, $22,027. Risks assumed, $85,178,294 





TRUSTEES: 
WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, WILLIAM H. JOHN CLAFLIN, 
OHRIS. C. BALDWIN, HENRY TUCK, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
EDWARD MARTIN, JOHN N. STEARNS, ARCH. H. WELCH, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT, RICHARD MUSER, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 


GEORGE H. 
WALIES H. LEWIR 
ROb'T B. COLLINS, 
Hon. B. H, BRISTOW 
WILLIAM L. STRONG, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCG, Second Vice-President. 
RUF Us W. Ww EEKS, Actuary, « 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


& HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
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@id and Young. 


ANGELS, HOW DO YOU KEEP EAS- 
TER? 


BY AMELIA E, BARR, 








Anagzs, how do you keep Easter? 
Mid your bright and happy throng, 
Is it in adoring worship, 
And the rapturous New Song? 
If so, let our praise not falter 
Ere it reach the risen Lord; 
But, oh! blend its human minor 
With your owa triumphant chord. 


Holy angels are you silent 
While the ‘‘ spirits justified,” 
And the “‘ multitude unnumbered ” 
Cry, ‘* Behold the Lamb who died !” 
Cry, ** All Hail” and * Hajlelujah!” 
Christ the Lord for sinners slain? 
Are you silent, full of rapture, 
Listening to earth’s glad refrain— 
‘* Christ the Lord for sinners slain?” 


Nay, we know not; but we shall know, 
When Life’s Passion Days are o’er ; 
And we see our Easter dawning 
Break on the eternal shore. 
Fair and sweet Earth’s happy Easters, 
Full of hope we could not miss ; 
But the heavenly Easters coming ! 
Oh, their wonder and their bliss! 
CORNWALL ON-HUDsON, 


——_ 


THE PRICE OF AFLOCK OF SHEEP. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 





A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 





Part L 





‘*Drayton, I guess there’s been some 
trouble among your flock o’ sheep.” 

The man thus suddenly addressed turned 
round with a start and looked at his neigh- 
bor, who was ‘‘ guessing” at such sort of 
news in the carly dawn of a morning in 
May. He set down the basket of shelled 
corn he had forthe hens; there was some- 
thing in the tone of voice as well as the 
language which seemed to imply that a 
great deal of trouble was close at hand. 

** Dogs! is it?” he ejaculated. 

‘*T’'m afeard so.” 

‘Whose? Did you see any?” 

* Yes; [see one. I was comin’ along 
home, the tide’s apogee. I’d got a heavy 
basket of clams, so I cut across lots, cal 
culatin’ to come out just by your lot. I 
thought I heard low sounds of runnin’ and 
yelpin’ as 1 got into the road, not exactly 
barkin’, you know, but the kind o’ noise 
dogs make when they’re huntin’ sheep, 
and, thinks I, them’s in mischief; so I clim’ 
over that hedgerow that Crandall’s let grow 
up on his side, ’n there I sawitall. But 
the dogs must ha’ smelt me, for I did not 
see but one, and him slinkin’ alopg and 
sneakin’ away by the fence on the other 
side—gittin’ among the bushes so’s I 
couldn’t make him out. But there must 
have been more; there’s mischief enough 
done for ten.” 

“The one you saw, was it a big black 
fellah, with a white aose and white collar 
round his neck?” , 

“‘He was black with some white on 
him,” said the other cautiously. 

**Crandall’s dog! I knew it,” exclaimed 
Drayton. ‘I’ve told him that dog killed 
sheep, and he wouldn’t believe me.” 

The hens came pecking and clucking 
round his feet, and he mechanically picked 
up the basket and began to scatter the corn 
among them. 

** You’d better let Marthy do that,” said 
Close, ‘‘’n you’n me go after the sheep, 
we'll get Tim to go along too when we 
come by his hcuse.” 

Then Drayton knew it was very bad in- 
deed, if the animals needed three men to 
help them 

** Martha!” he called, turning tothe door 
of his house, which stood open, and 
through which the forms of the two women 
were dimly to be seen as they flitted about 
in the work of getting breakfast. 

A girl came to the door at his call, and 
said: *‘ What is it, father?” 

‘* Here, Martha, you give the hens scme 
water and feed the cosset. I’ve got to 
go after the sheep down to the Ledge Lot.” 

She was a pretty girl, twenty years old, 
with clear,soft brown eyes, and hair of the 
chestnut color which in childhood had laid 
her open to the stigmatizing term of ‘‘ red- 





head” among her compatriots at the dis- 
trict school, but which in maturity darkens 
and retains only gleams of red gold in its 
crispcurliness. She caught the trouble in 
her father’s face and voice, and showed it 
in her own immediately, though she 
turned from her father to Close with the 
question: 

** Not dogs?” 

She got a nod for an answer, and then 
Close went quickly on to join Drayton who 
had already started off down the strag- 
gling road that led from his back yard into 
the street, and was plowing along through 
the sand and ruts, with a gait rolling and 
awkward looking, but which devoured dis- 
tance rapidly. 

**I do hope it ain’t Sherman’s dog,” said 
Martha, as she bent over the cosset and 
tried to make him eat. But she was new 
at the business, and the lamb was very 
hungry, and with no idea how to get the 
milk he could smell and see, except by the 
one process which nature had given, that 
of sucking the object nearest him, no mat- 
ter how irrelevant that object was. His 
huogry antics nearly upset the pail as Mar- 
tha skirmished with the spoon, and he got 
her apron-string into his mouth and pulled 
it half off before she could prevent him. 
She finally appreciated his instinct enough 
to put her finger-tips into his mouth, andhe 
closed down on it with the energy of his 
little gums, Then she thought herself 
about to succeed as she drew his nose down 
into the warm milk, but she drew it too 
far, and in a moment he began to choke 
with the fluid in his nostrils and threw up 
his head with asnort, and began again an 
awkward gambo: after her apron-string, 
his legs much too big for his little, un- 
gainly body, yet always seeming to fetch 
him at last to the spot where he desired to 
ce. 

‘**Oh dear!” sighed Martha, ‘‘you little 
plague! ” 

‘* Well, I don’t know which is the most 
awkward,” said a voice behind her in laugh- 
ing tones; ‘‘give him to me, I’ve led many 
a wooly baby when you was alamb your- 
self,” and Mrs, Drayton, to Martha's great 
relief, pushed past her daughter into the 
pound, seized the wooly monster dexter- 
ously and beguiled his mouth into the milk, 
but not his nose, and he sucked down long 
draughts, waggling his ridiculous tail, as 
much over-sized for his body as his legs, 
but serving very well as an index of satis- 
faction. 

Mrs. Drayton nad evidently caught some- 
thing of the bad news. 

**T thought Sherman promised you he’d 
tie up his dog.” 

**So he did, mother; but Judge has got 
such a big neck and is so strong. Once he 
pulled the collar off over his head. But 
then Sherman put on a breeching or hawes, 
or something, to fasten it behind his shoul- 
ders and that must have held him.” 

‘*T hope he hain’t done much mischief.” 

*“You don’t know as ’twas Sherman’s 
dog, mother.” 

**No, I don’t; but I’m afraid your fa- 
ther’!l think he knows. Father’s sure he was 
in it the other time, and he thinks Judge 
has been leading on other dogs ever since 
and teachin’ ’em.” 

*-Couldn’t they tell the other time?” 

‘-No. Lawyer Benedict said himself 
*twas hard to get jury enough to bring in a 
verdict in a dog case. You was away and 
so you don’t remember. Buthe told father 
*twasn’t any use going to law; he’d better 
let the town pay the damages, ’n so they 
did. He’s gone off without his breakfast, 
and goodness knows when he will be 
back,” her mind reverting to the ham dry- 
ing up in the oven and the coffee over-boil- 
ing itself on the stove. 

Martha heaved a little sigh, and then be- 
ganto laugh at the gambols of the lamb 
who had finished his breakfast and was 
prancing about the pound. 

‘* He’s got a skinful of milk and now he’s 
ready for a game, just like all young 
things—plenty to eat and nothing to do,” 
said Mrs. Drayton, and they both stood and 
laughed asthe lamb with infinite capers 
and waggings of his bolster-like tail, gave 
the pail from which he had just breakfasted 
a butt, and then danced sideways at a stick 
which lay on the ground, jumped over it 
andup to the endof the stall, and then 
back again, clearing the stick with side- 








long jumps each time as if it were a regu- 
lar feature in his game. 

It was half a mile to the Ledge Lot, and 
the eyes of Farmer Drayton began to look 
for his sheep, as they rose a hill twenty 
rods away. Nota wooly spot was visible 
over the whole open part of the lot, but 
from the back, where a straggling belt of 
trees grew in and out among the inter- 
stices of a ledge which sloped away from 
the road and was hidden from sight, his 
ears caught the sound of an occasional 
faint bleat. He dashed across the open at 
@ pace that made Close‘puff and fall behind, 
and then, on the top of a steep broken 
ledge thirty feet high, stopped appalled at 
the sight. In the deep mud of a marsh at 
the foot, lay, or struggled, if life was still 
in them, his hundred sheep, driven down 
thatrocky descent by their fierce enemies, 
stumbling among logs and rushing into 
muddy gulfs which for them were bottom- 
less—there they lay. Drayton felt a lump 
rise in his throat and a mist come before 
his eyes as he paused and took in the piti- 
ful sight. 

‘*Sam, go and get your brother Tim to 
help me,” said be, huskily, ‘* and be quick. 
There’s my Cotswold ewe. Oh, Lord!”— 
he could not help ejaculating that—some- 
thing between praying and swearing, as he 
sped down the hill and began the work of 
dragging out the frightened, mangled crea- 
tures. It was a hard, sorrowful day’s work 
for Drayton and the two men, Some of the 
animals were terribly mangled where the 
dogs had bitten them from mere wanton- 
ness; biting and tearing away the flesh 
and biting again just for the pleasure of 
the agony it gave. Those fess injured were 
so frightened that it was almost as bad, 
and that night, out of the fine flock that he 
had turned out the day before to get the 
firstiyoung grass of May, only ten were in a 
condition to be driven to the folding pen 
as the sun went down. 

Mr. Drayton sat in his arm-chair after 
supper, with the lamp lightedon the table 
at just the angle which let the light fall 
squarely on his newspaper, and tried to 
read, selecting the column of gossipy per- 
sonal paragraphs first, as the most interest- 
ing and likely to divert his mind. His only 
son, Douglas, a boy of twelve, sat on the 
other side of the round table working at 
a toy schooner. Boats, ships, anything 
belonging to the sea, were the boy’s chief 
delight, and he could rig a vessel or row a 
boat already with a knowledge and skill 
that made his father’s heart turn cold, lest 
this should not bea mere boy-liking, but 
one deeper, and an indication which would 
make a sailor of him in the future. 

Mrs. Drayton, sitting also near the light, 
pretended to be knitting; but, silently 
mindful of the sighs which her husband 
frequently gave, was ready for him when 
he laid down his paper, as he soon did; 
ready to sympathize with him, whatever 
he said, but not ready to take the lead in 
talking. 

**T can’t get over it,” said Drayton, not 
looking at his wife, but certain that she 
was attending, ‘‘to see the poor things 
lying there, their flecces sodden with mud 
apd water, and calling to me, fairly crying 
to me, glad to have me touch ’em and 
handle ’em, because they knew I was a 
friend; and generally they are shy even of 
me.” 

‘*The dogs must have been among them 
for a long time.” 

‘While I was soundly sleeping. Cran- 
dall ought to be made to pay for that flock, 
every ounce of that wet wool, every bite 
they got.” 

‘*T suppose if he won’t, the town will.” 

‘*The town ought to be tired of paying 
dog-damages. Allowing men to keep dogs 
that will kill sheep ought to be madea 
state’s prison offense.” 

‘* When is the next town-meeting?” said 
Mrs. Drayton, anxious to keep the idea of 
public reparation for damages before her 
husband. 

‘Oh! not till October. I shall have 
time enough to see Crandall before that.” 

‘* Are you perfectly sure his dog did it?” 
said Mrs. Drayton, in a tone nicely bal- 
anced between the desire not to offend by 
casting doubts, and the feeling of a storm 
brewing between her husband and Cran- 
dall which impended inthe air. She hated 
storms between neighbors. 





Drayton made no answer, but got up 
sharply, as if the remark had stung him too 
much to sit still any longer. 

“T’ll go and see Crandall now, while I’ve 
got the facts fresh in my mind.” 

‘“*Mrs. Drayton sat still, her pradence 
straining to silence her tongue, and after a 
second she was able to yield to the feeling 
that told her it was no time to speak. 

Mr. Drayton felt her silence as he would 
not have felt a remonstrance. 

“TI won’t be gone long. Where's 
Martha?” He asked the question to change 
the subject. Mrs. Drayton answered with 
a hesitation which was just apparent and 
no more. 

‘*She has gone up to Blue Hills—with 
Sherman Crandall, to see her great crony 
Susy Alden.” 

Mr. Drayton in his turn practiced re- 
straint, though a bright spark flashed un- 
der the cover of his eyelids; he said noth- 
ing, and commenced hunting for his hat. 

“Pve lost all traces of it, wifey.” It 
was a remark he so often had occasion to 
make since their married life began twenty- 
five years before, that Mrs. Drayton had 
acquired at last a habit of noticing where 
he laid it whenever he came into the house. 

‘* Why, Henry, you did not have it on 
when you came in to supper. I wondered 
at you, but you was feeling so bad I thought 
I would not say anything. You musthave 
got it knocked off down in the swamp 
when you was to work there.” 

She felt more impressed than ever with a 
sense of the trouble he was in, for his hat 
is the last thing a man forgets to care for. 

** You'll have to take your second-bester,” 
and she ran and got it from the table in 
the front entry where it reposed, allowing 
his very best ten-year-old chimney pot the 
seclusion of a box. His wife did not 
usually wait on him in small matters, and 
in spite of himself Mr. Drayton was a little 
soothed by her readiness and sympathy. 

The road to Crandall’s was not direct, 
though their farms were contiguous, the 
Crandall farm lyimg on the sea-shore, Dray- 
ton’s on the inland side. The way led 
through a part of the little town of Ordway 
Farms, where the male portion of the popu- 
lation assembled on summer evenings to do 
their gossiping. Drayton heard the voice 
of Sam Close discussing the event of the 
morning. 

‘*It was a regular massy-cree of the 
innocents! I never saw nothin’ like it all 
my born days. I ain’t sayin’ anything about 
the money loss, I suppose that’ll be made 
up to him, but I know I don’t want another 
such a day—haulin’ out poor, half-dead 
ereeturs, frightened to death when they 
wasn’t bit all to pieces. Dogs! I’m gittin’ 
to hate’em. I'd like to see all the dogs 
there is in this creation just lumped into 
one, ’n I could get a clip at him.” 

‘*What would you do?” said a listener, as 
Sam made a dramatic pause. 

‘*T'd—un-dog the world!” 

Mr. Drayton shrank and drew into him- 
self as a burst of laughter followed this; 
not that there was lack of sympathy among 
the group, but the matter to him was very 
serious. He went on quickly, half a mile 
further down, where the land lay flat and 
low, and the sea-smell of the salt marshes 
came to his nostrils and an early mosquito 
or two sang about his ears. Crandall’s 
house was situated on an “island,” as New 
Englanders call the high lands that push 
their rocks and roughness out into the 
smooth salt meadows, diversifying their 
flatness with the picturesque irregularity 
of granite ledge and tufting trees. The 
house was low, with the long, sloping roof 
of colonial days, and among the rocks that 
made an almost solid line of wall close to 
the western side of the house grew a 
cluster of great sugar maples. Trees for- 
mal and pious looking in their outer lives, 
but with great reserves of sweetness stored 
up within their veins, albeit the iron must 
enter their souls before they will let it ap- 
pear. Atthe front door, low and broad, 
in keeping with the house, and studded 
with nails in aretriculated pattern upon 
the heavy oak, Mr. Drayton knocked with, 
alittle jealousy stirring at his heart. The 
sea with its overflowings enriched those 
meadows for Crandall, without exertion on 

his part. Sea-weed;came from the Bermu- 
das with every wind that blew ‘and cast 
itself at Crandall’s feet, and arich black 
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mud filled the curves of the little bays on 
his sea-shore. Happy the man who could 
get manures for nothing! Why should he 
keep a dog to harass those not so lucky. 

Mr. Crandall was at home, and the two 
men met and rattled their two dry, hard- 
worked hands together in a shake which 
was not fervent though civil. Then they 
sat down and regarded each other; and it 
was as if two granite crags from the neigh- 
boring uplands, tired of out-door life, 
had adjourned to the nearest house and 
met unexpectedly in the same room. 

Crandall mentioned the weather and the 
prospects of the hay. He bad read and 
studied and seen more of life than Drayton, 
and 80 was more at ease and had a better 
command of language, and Drayton felt it 
keenly, through this preliminary fencing. 

He was obliged to be blunt, and he began 
after a moment. 

**T came to see you, Mr. Crandall, about 
my sheep,” and without pause he told the 
story. When he had finished, Crandall 
nodded, his iron-gray hair and whiskers 
throwing off little sharp gleams of light 
from the mixed black and white of their 
coloring and giving him a harder and 
brighter aspect than before. 

‘*T suppose as one of the assessors of the 
town rates you would like to have an abate- 
ment of the tax. Well, I’ll bring it before 
the meeting next October.” 

‘“*Tt ain’t the tax, it’s the damages I want 
made up,” said Drayton shortly. 

‘* Um--mm—yes—the town has made up 
to you once, hasn’t it? Pity it should hap- 
pen again.” 

‘**] needn’t ha’ done it. Private making 
up’s what I ought to have had then, and I 
ought to have it now.” 

Crandall made no answer to this, sitting 
with his lips firmly closed. 

‘*The dogs that done this was private 
dogs—they didn’t belong to the town, ’n 
I don’t see much justice in hauling up the 
town and making it pay.” 

Still Crandall would not ask: ‘‘ Whose 
dogs were they?” though Drayton was do- 
ing his best to make him; finally, in des- 
peration he said: 

**You won’t ask me whose dogs they 
was; but we feel pretty sure we know 
whose the ring-leader was.” 

If two granite crags could be said to 
eye each other angrily, this is what they 
were doing now, both sitting immovable, 
gestureless, their expression concentrated 
in eye and in word. 

‘* He’s lyin’ there, right by your chair, 
an’ he hain’t dared wag his tail or look me 
in the face since I came in.” 

Drayton pointed to a great black and 
white Newfoundland dog that lay on the 
floor near Crandall. 

‘* Generally he gets up and barks and 
growls like a thunder-storm whea I come 
in. To-night he feels so guilty he hain’t 
said a word of objection.” 

‘*D:d anybody see him at it? Come here 
Judge,” said Crandall slowly, snapping 
his fingers in invitation to the dog who got 
up briskly, came forward and rubbed his 
head under his master’s hand, until he 
felt the caressing pat his doggish soul 
craved. 

‘*See there! he ain’t dry yet from the 
ma’ash where he drove my sheep last night. 
If you looked at his teeth you'd find ’em 
full of wool from my lambs now.” 

The animal’s coat was extremely d'rty, 
the mud scarcely dry all along his curly 
sides. Crandall passed his hands down 
upon it. 

‘* He’s a water-dog, and is in every pond 
and brook he sees twenty times a duy. 
There will have to be more proof than 
that.” 

‘*My neighbor that warned me this morn- 
ing, Sam Close, said he saw a big dog 
sneakin’ off through the fence—a great 
black and white one. Yours is the biggest 
there is anywheres round.” 

‘‘Well, that is hardly proof, Mr. Dray- 
ton. Could Sam swear that it was my 
dog? and if he could do that he did not see 
him among the sheep; he was going along 
by the fence.” 

‘Tain’t very likely he’d have just been 
lookin’ on and seein’ the other dogs go at 
’em. There ain’t no livin’ animal could 
stand seein’ the others gettin’ mutton and 
not go in himself.” 


“Even if that were the case, I see no . 





reason for thinking that a half seen dog 
under the fence was mine, any more than 
some other man’s. The dogs of this town, 
on the regular tax-list, run up into the 
hundreds, besides loose curs that have no 
masters.” 

‘* Was he tied up that night? Wasn't he 
runnin’ round loose?” 

**I think he was tied. I knew you sus- 
pected him, and I have told Sherman to 
tie him every night. Still, I would not say 
that it was done last night without asking 
him. I don’t know where he is this even- 
ing _ a 

“IT know,” broke in Drayton; ‘he’s 
gone to Blue Hills with my girl.” 

They were both silent for a moment 
after that. They were very angry, but 
neither wanted to make a deliberate breach 
with the other over so delicate a matter as 
a possible love affair between two young 
people. New England allows large liberty 
in such matters. Sherman and Martha 
might be courting, or they might not be ; it 
was perhaps only a momentary attraction, 
aud then they would fly apart. The parents 
felt that they must respect the prevailing 
state of opinion, and not bring their young 
folks into their quarrel. 

Drayton saw that he was coming to the 
end of his visit. 

‘Well, you ask your son if Judge wasn’t 
loose last night, ’o if he was, you hain’t 
got any evidence that he wasn’t down 
tbere leadin’ on the other dogs. Sam Close 
did see a dog "— 

‘+ Even that will be what a lawyer would 
call circumstantial evidence. Mr. Drayton, 
don’t be in a hurry,” as Drayton rose 
and made a movement to go. The entreaty 
to remain was uttered with no cordiality 
of voice, it was only the remonstrance 
which cold politeness required toward a 
parting guest. 

‘‘Well, I shouldn’t think I had hurried. 
I guess I must be movin’ along now.” 

He went out of the door, and walked 
back home to bed, but not to sleep. 

At ten o’clock, he heard a wagon rattle 
up to the door. He got up, and peered 
through the slats of the blind. It was 
Sherman and Martha. The young man 
jumped out first, and helped the young 
woman, taking her by the arms as he 
swung her gently from the high wagon 
step to the ground. The eyes of the father 
watched them keenly. Was the young 
man coming in? Yes—no. He did not 
fasten his horse, but he turned and walked 
along with Martha to the door. Mr. Dray- 
ton bent over till his face touched the 
green slats of the blind in his endeavor to 
see what happened next. No, yes—surely 
that was a kiss, as they reached the step; 
and then the young man went back to his 
wagon, and Martha opened the door left 
unlocked for her, came in, and went up- 
stairs to her room. 

** Sarah, did I kiss you before we— well, 
before we was engaged, I s’pose they’d call 
it nowadays?” 

Mrs. Drayton raised her head from the 
pillow, and answered, with a spice of sleepy 
mischief in her tones: 

‘*T don’t know as you did me—at least 
before we had come to an unders'!andin’. 
But you used to like Sally Hill pretty well, 
and go home with her sometimes. How 
was it then?” 

Mr. Drayton lay down without answer- 
ing. 

‘‘If Sherman Crandall’s been kissing 
Martha, I guess it means they’ve come to 
an understandin’. She ain’t much of a 
hand at mixed kissing. I’ve brought her 
up strict about that.” 

Mr. Drayton groaned and said: ‘I don’t 
know which is the worst, to have em’ kiss 
when there ain’t anything more behind it, 
or to have it mean that she’s taking up 
with Sherm’ Crandall.” 

Mrs. Drayton was fully roused sow. 
‘‘Sherman is a good fellow. He’ll get 
along in the world. The grass don’t grow 
under his feet.” 

Her husband changed his groan fora 
sort of neg-affirmative grunt, and made 
that serve for a response. 

‘* | suppose it’s the sheep.” 

‘¢ Well,” said he, goaded to an answer, 
** how can I give her as good an outfit as I 
would if they carve the price of a whole 
flock of sheep right out of me at one cut?” 

‘* But if the town” — 





‘‘Hang the town!” said Mr. Drayton, 
his second itreverence duting that day. 
‘*Do I want the town payin’ me what 
Crandall owes me? If Sam Close would 
only say he’d seen Crandall’s dog there, 
and stick to it, I’d go to iaw.” 

** Won't he?” 

** I don’t suppose Ican make him. He’s 
such a ’fraid kind of a fellah. He’d think 
C.andal]l would be against him if he swore 
it was his dog.” 

Then sleep overpowered Mrs. Drayton, 
her mind made easy by the thought that 
her husband could not go to lawif he 
would. But he lay awake far into the 
night, going over and over the situation, 
with the wearing persistency which an 
over-fatigued mind and body will manifest 
when it is particularly desirable that they 
should rest in the sweet, thorough oblivion 
of sleep. 

Mr. Drayton was as reticentthe next morn- 
ing with Martha as if she were some mere 
acquaintance who had dropped into break- 
fast unexpectedly. He would have given 
five gold dollars to know exactly how mat- 
ters stood between her and Sherman, but he 
was s0 anxious to know that it defeated its 
ownends. Hecould not even do a little 
clumsy joking about ‘‘sparkin’ with the 
young men,” and “ bein’ out late,” as he 
might have done had he been a fraction less 
sore and grieved. 

Douglas Drayton afforded a diversion of 
an agreeable nature. He came in a little 
late to the six o’clock breakfast, with glow- 
ing cheeks and smelling of rockweed and 
sea mud,likea gale fresh from the ocean. 

**These apogee tides”—he pronounced 
the word with the hard sound of the g as 
he had always heard it—‘‘ make a regular 
Fiy-up-the-Creek of one. I get a pile of 
rockweed this morning by four o’clock and 
the’s a lot of sea-weed come up with last 
night’s tide on the Cove beach. I heaped 
that, and then I rowed up the creek home. 
All that before breakfast.” 

‘* How’re you going to get the sea-weed 
you piled up?” said his father. 

“Go round after it in Bill Jones’s sharpie; 
he'll go with me. His center-board’s 
broke”—he meant the apparatus of the 
boat was damaged to that degree, not the 
internal economy of Mr. Jones—‘‘but if the 
wind don’t haul off and come in dead 
ahead, it won't be hard work to get round 
there.” 

Mr. Drayton was very much awake to 
the benefits of getting any manure 
which the seathrew up, and he said: 
**You’ll have to look alive then. The 
Cove beach is Crandall’s land, and he 
doesn’t mean to lose anything that comes 


up on it.” 
*“Ob, I guess he won’t make any 
trouble’; and he gave a mischievous 


glance at Martha,as he uttered the next 
words, ‘‘Sherman’s a good fellow; he’ll let 
me have it. He knows Martha’s a pretty 
girl.” 

The boy was not afraid to rush in where 
father and mother did not dare to tread, 
and they looked across the table to see 
what effect the words of Douglas would 
have. 

She flinched a little, tossed her head, 
grew red, and then said, laughing: ‘‘I 
don’t think what Sherman Crandall 
knows about me ’Il make much difference 
with his father. Perhaps not with him 
either, I’ve heard Sherman himself scold 
at the way folks steal sea-weed off from 
his beach.” 

‘*Steal!” said Douglas in high indigna- 
tion. 

‘* Steal!” said Mr. Drayton; “‘if it’s 
down below high-water mark, it’s just as 
much mine as his. He don’t own out into 
the Atlantic Ocean.” 

Martha flinched again at the excitement 
her words had aroused. She had not ex- 
pected a literal application of the word 
steal. 

‘* Well—of course, I did not mean—real 
stealing, but that was the word he used, 
and so I did without thinking much about 
it. He gets mad, and calls it—anything 
he’s a mind to.” 

The family separated after this, Douglas 
skipping off to find Bill Jones and his 
sharpie with a promptness which pleased 
his father very much. 

Drayton had but one son and one daugh- 
ter; Crandall had a numerous family with 





many boys, all energetic, all busy. The 
father did not lie awake that night to hear 
his son come home, but trusted to meeting 
him at breakfast for the questions he had to 
ask. Heads of all sizes, little and big, 
some with the early fuzz of babyhood, 
others dark with the strength of early youth 
and coming maturity, satin a circle at the 
table the next morning with theireyes fixed 
on the ham and griddle-cakes which sent 
up savory smells at the head of the board. 
Mr. Crandall carved and helped for the 
eight, and then for his wife sitting by the 
tea-pot. The eicht plates apparently went 
to eight children, and Mr. Crandall did not 
notice that one was set down a moment in 
front of an empty chair, and then at a sug- 
gestive nod from the mother one of the 
youngsters slipped out with it and came 
back empty-handed. He ate sparingly 
himself, but allowed the young appetites 
around him to blunt their first edges before 
he spoke. Then he turned to Sherman, his 
oldest son, square-shouldered and strong- 
armed like himself, with straight, clear fea- 
tures and pleasant dark gray eyes like his 
mother. 

‘* Did you tie up Judge the other night 
when I told you?” 

Sherman looked up and did not answer 
& moment, but seemed to be recalling 
events. ‘‘ Last night I forgot’—but the 
night before”— 

Crandall nodded with satisfaction; it was 
what he expected to hear. 

“The mischief was done the night before, 
so it was no matter about last night. Dray- 
ton was in here last evening inquiring about 
the dog. He’s determined it was Judge 
killed his sheep. I said 1 thought not— 
that he was tied—but he did not believe 
me. I told him you were not at home, but 
I'd ask you.” Here Mr. Crandall’s eyes 
and face took a conscious look in spite of 
his attempt to appear entirely careless and 
ignorant of his son’s whereabouts, and two 
or three of the younger boys who suspected 

the situation, nudged each cther and 
tittered. But there was the same reticence 
as at the other table. Sherman was twen- 
ty-three and at twenty-one his father in- 
vested him with the Yankee form of the 
toga—paid him for his time, and in every 
respect treated him as if he were a man. 

‘‘Drayton needn’t be suspecting Judge,” 
said the young man, a little warmly. ‘I 
knew what he thought the other time when 
he had sheep killed and I promised ”"—the 

name of Martha Drayton should have filled 
the pause, but sensitive to the tittering, he 
paused, gathered himself quickly—*'I 
promised I’d tie him up and I know I did.” 

“The rope was gone last night. Hen 
and I couldn’t findit anywhere,” interposed 
one of the younger boys. 

‘*But the slaughter was the night before. 
I’m sorryfor Drayton, said Mr. Crandall; 

‘**he says his flock is ruined, but it stands 
to reason it was other dogs than Judge.” 

The only one who knew more about the 
rope business than Sherman was. the 
feather-head and youthful scapegrace of 
the family, Tom Crandall, who was at that 
moment hurrying his breakfast into him. 
self, sitting on a login the wood-house. 
The abstracted plate was for ,him, and he 
was exiled to the wood-house because of 
the company he had kept. In an evil hour 
for him Mr. Crandall had offered a reward 
of tencents for each woodchuck his boys 
would trap, and the eager soul of Tom saw 
a fortune in prospect. He sought out a 
grim old steel-trap from its hiding place, 
carried if forth and set 1t with alluring bait, 
and went to bed to dream rose-colored vis- 
ions. The next morning he found it dragged 
away from its place and a skunk in its 
steel embrace. Hecleared it, put it back, 
and the next morning it was gone again, 
and when found, lo! another skunk, and 
worse, if possible than the smell which 
hung about and which clung to him, were 
the jeers of his fellows. 

** Halloo, Tom! Catchin’ skunks for a 
livin’?” 

‘*What you goin’ to do with all your 
woodchuck money? Take me to the cir- 
cus, will you; you'll be so rich you can 
afford to.” 

“The woodchucks are making you a lot 
of money for Fourth o’ July, ain’t they? « 
You will have heaps of fire-crackers, I 

suppose!” 

The unmercifulness of his brethren, 
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drove Tom desperate. He sought for a 
stout rope that should tie the trap squarely 
in front of the burrow where the wood- 
chuck lived and force him into it if he left 
his house by the front entrance; at any 
rate, he must secure it so that the skunks 
should not get into it. 

He looked at the hay rope and his hand 
went toward his knife, till he thought of 
the wrath that would be visited upon him 
if his father ever learned who had cut even 
a foot of it. He hunted out the clothes- 
line, clean curled in the wash-basket, and 
his hand drew out his knife, and he bent 
forward; but the anger of his mother at 
losing an inch of her cherished clothes- 
line would be as hard to meet as that of 
his father; so he turned away and sauntered 
off in sadness. Then he saw Sherman ty- 
ing up the big dog with affluence of good 
rope that filled him with envy. He hung 
about until the young man went away, and 
then walked up to the dog. They were 
on excellent terms. Through many a long 
summer day they had hunted and bathed 
together. It wasan iasult to tie his friend, 
especially when he stood in such sore need 
of rope, and Tom took away the rope and 
went off with it to his trap, and confessed 
his sin to no ene. The wages of sin were 
not, however, what he had hoped, for a 
thirdskunk was in the trap the next morn- 
ing, and Tom was doomed once more to a 
solitary breakfast in the wood-house, and 
so did not hear the conversation at the ta- 
ble about the dog. 

Mr. Crandall now considered himself 
justified in his anger at Drayton for his 
persistent opinion about Judge. It was 
unreasonable, and he did no! hesitate to 
say 80. He told Daryton triumphantly that 
Judge could not have been the sinner be- 
cause he was tied up at home. Drayton 
wa not convinced, and was made all the 
more angry by a sense of the hopelessness 
of the situation. 

** 1 know it was—I know it was!” 

** You can’t prove it,” said Crandall, and 
left him. 

** As if it makes it any better that I can’t,” 
said Drayton to his wife. ‘*I suppose he 
thinks [Jl go upon the town again for dam- 
ages. Itsounds like going to the poor- 
house, and I'd about as lives. I never’ll 
ask it—I never will. If Crandall won't 
pay me I'll go witbout.” 

He took the resolution into his mind and 
turned itover and over. It worked likea 
bayonet in a wound—an ioward gall and 
bitterness that made him feel worse than 
the struggle he would have had in getting 
his remuneration from the town. 

He went to his work in the lot, the first 
hoeing, and noted the smallness of the 
corn. 

**Corn won’t grow without feedin’ any 
more’n boys,” he muttered grimly to him- 
self, as he struck his shining blade into the 
earth and rounded up the hills. Late in 
the afternoon Douglas came straggling 
across the hill. 

“ }’ve lost the most of my day, and the 
seaweed too,” said he, ina sharp, rasped 
tone. 

** Lost the sea-weed!”’ said his father, un- 
willing to believe the words. 

‘Yes; Crandall got it. His cart went 
over the hill as we came round the point by 
his beach. We were late, ’cause we'd no 
center-board.” 

Mr. Drayton recoiled; this was if possi- 
ble more galling than the things which had 
already befallen him. 

*T dunno’ what right he has’twas all 
below high-water mark. I’m goin’ to see 
him,” said Douglas. 

**That won't be of no use,” said his fa- 
ther, hastily, ‘** he claims a thing, and then 
it’s his. He owns everything that comes 
up on his beach; he won’t allow boatmen 
*ve got any rights. I wish my farm wasn’t 
just a heap o’ clear sand,” he added, look- 
ing drearily round; ‘‘I wouldn’t have to 
be holden to the sea or any other man for 
fertilizers; but as ’tis "— 

** I'd go to law,” said Douglas, and re- 
ceived a twist of the head and a writhe of 
the face from his father, and then the 
answer: ‘“‘ Not if your head had been on 
your shoulders as long as mine—unless— 
unless, you was sure of your case before- 
hand. But I must be gettin’ to work again, 
You'd better pull on something dry and 
finish the afternoon here,” 





“*V'll put something dry outside and 
something to eat inside,”*said Douglas, as 
he walked off to bring a famine into his 
mother’s cocky-pan and depletion to her 
shelf of pies. ai 

He could hear Martha singing up-stairs, 
between the mouthfuls of cake and pie he 
was consuming. ‘‘I believe she’s think- 
ing about Sherm’ Crandall.” He had al ways 
admired Sherman, and attempted to imitate 
his dress and manners as well as a boy 
could. He was loyal now. 

**Sherm’ never’d have done that. It was 
the old man. Sherm’ ain’t that mean!” 

His anger boiled up hot and strong as he 
recalled the moment when they saw that 
the sea-weed was gone, and all their work 
had been in vain. 

‘** Blame—it—ation!” The exclamation 
was too long for the amount of pie he was 
trying to swallow atthe same moment, and 
the dried apple, with its enshrouding crust, 
instead of gcing down smoothly, choked 
him. Mrs. Drayton heard him coughing, 
and opened the door. Douglas was her 
only son, and her heart was bound up in 
him, but she did not on that account look at 
him any the less severely, as her quick 
eyes took in the enormity of the plunder. 

‘Why didn’t you come and ask me? I 
saved alot of dinner for you. I was de- 
pending on those pies for the rest of the 
week.” 

Then she saw his clothes were wet. 
‘*You’ve been overboard again?” 

Douglas nodded. With his guiltiness 
choking in his throat, he had no words. 

‘*Douglas Drayton!” she cried, in a 
passionate voice, ‘‘if you don’t stop get- 
ting overboard before you've learned to 
swim, |’ll burn your boat myself, and you 
sha’n’t go near the water.” 

The boy hardened and grew sulky in- 
stead of softening at the love which quick- 
ened her fears for him. 

**T can’t learn to swim unless I get into 
the water. I did not fall overboard to- 
day.” 

Then her fears took another turn. 

‘** You didn’t go in bathin’ with the water 
as cold as "tis now? Douglas, you'll be 
the death of me as well as yourself. And 
tbere you stand in all them wet clothes. 
You'll catch cold. Goright up-stairs and 
put on dry things, and I'll get something 
hot for youto drink. Go right along, ory 
shall have you sick in bed.” 

Douglas obeyed slowly, constrained by 
this authority of affection which demanded 
obedience, but which rasped him mightily. 
Love of the sea, of boats, of everything 
which pertains to salt water, increased in 
bis heart as he went up-stairs, and he mut- 
tered to himself: ‘* 1 will go on the water. 
I ain’t goin’ to be a land-lubber, and dig in 
the dirt as father bas all his days!” And 
in that ill-starred moment, Martha came 
knocking at his door. 

‘Douglas! Are you there?” 

‘*Yes;” said the youth, shortly, out of 
patience for the moment with all women- 
kind. 

‘* Well, can’t you let me in? I’ve got 
something for you.” 

**Hold on a mioute, sis.” He wrestled 
with his clothes, and then called out, as he 
bent over to fasten bis shoes: ‘* There! 
come ia now.” 

Her face was radiant, as he knew it must 
be from her tones, though he could not 
guess what she might have for him. 

** Sherman Crandall said he had promised 
to lend you this book, and then he forgot 
it, and so he brought it just now.” And 
she gave it to him—*‘ Two Years Before 
the Mast,” a book which Douglas greatly 
desired to read; and, pleased that Sherman 
should have remembered to do this favor, 
his recent anger and a little spasm of jeal- 
ousy that Martha and Sherman were on 
such friendly terms, passed away. 

**You and Sherm’ are getting pretty 
thick, ain’t you?” 

Martha had courted a little teasing for 
the sake of hearing a name she liked from 
other lips, and she smiled now. 

**Oh, not much! he said he was going by 
and could stop just as well as not.” 

But she got nothing more, for Douglas 
opened the book, began to read, and in 
five seconds was hanging absorbedly over 
those pages, more fascinating than any 
invented tale of the seas ever written, be- 
cause of its utter truthfulness, Mrs. Dray- 





ton waited with her hot drink until she was 
tired and then went up, and found him 
bent double, the book lying in a chair and 
one shoe swinging in the boy’s hand as he 
stood enthralled. 

Her mother-soul sank as she noted his 
absorption, and this time she spoke lowly 
and sadly so that Douglas made no objec- 
tion to the drink that was urged upon him 
for sanitary reasons; he drank and then 
went out to his work, but carrying the 
spell of the page with him, so that his work 
was done that afternoon very absent- 
mindedly. 

GUILFORD, CONN. 


A DISASTROUS RIDE. 


BY CATHARINE 8. HOLMES. 








Some little Drops of Water 
Whose home was in the sea, 
To go upon a journey 
Once happened to agree. 


A cloud they had for earriage, 
They drove a playful breeze, 

And over town and country 
They rode along at ease. 


But oh! there were so many 
At last the carriage broke, 

And to the ground came tumblirg 
These frightened little folk. 


And through the moss and grasges, 
They were compelled to roam, 
Uctil a brooklet found them 
And carried them all home. 
ALLEGHENY CITY, PENN. 


WHAT THE SUNBEAM CONFIDED 
TO JOHNNY. 


BY HELEN OSBORNE KREHBIEL. 














‘* Here I am at last, and I am not scrry 
the journey is over! Ninety-three millions 
of miles is quite a respectable trip for one 
to make inside of ten minutes. I think I 
am fully entitled toarest.” And the Sun- 
beam that uttered the above exclamation 
threw himself right across the book that 
Johnny Thursvon was studying, and 
stretched himself out as if he meant to take 
tivgs easy for some time to come. The 
bored expression on Johnuy’s freckled face 
instantly gave way toasmile, for it seemed 
so odd to hear a Sunbeam talk. 

‘Tm glad if anything amuses you,” re- 
marked the little intruder, cheerily; ‘* you 
seem to be always having a hard enough 
time of it when you’re inschool. I peeped 
in yesterday asl went by and your eyes 
were positively red! What was the 
matter?” 

“Astronomy,” said Johnny, disgustedly ; 
‘*T hate it! Ican’t remember a word of 
it, and I get kept in always after school!” 

**Tt isa horrid dry study, that’s a fac',” 
replied the Sunbeam, but just as if he were 
laughing to himself. ‘‘ If you could travel 
as fast as I can you might run away where 
nobody could find you.” 

** How fast can you go?” asked Johnny, 
allattention. ‘*Can you beat Maud 8?” 

The Sunbeam laughed. ** Professor 
Young, who keeps track of such things, 
says I run about 186,380 miles in a second, 
aod I never heard any one doubt his word. 
He’s that celebrated astronomer down in 
Priuceton” ——. 

**Don’t mention astronomers to me,” in- 
terrupted Johnoy, petulantly; ‘‘they’ve 
given me heaps of trouble. Read this stu- 
pid stuff in my lesson.” 

The Sunbeam sidled upto the lines in- 
dicated by Johnny, and read aloud: ‘‘ The 
radius-vector of each planet sweeps over 
equal areas in equal times.” 

Johnny made up a nauseated face. 

**T don’t think I could remember that 
myself,” said the Sunbeam, which state 
ment gave him a warm place in Johnny’s 
heart. 

“So you belong to the sun,” he began ad- 
miringly; ‘‘he’s bigger, I suppose, than the 
earth; have you any idea how much?” 

‘*‘A vague idea,” said the Sunbeam cheer- 
fully. “If you should let a single grain of 
wheat stand for the earth, then to represent 
the sun you would need a heap consisting 
of over one million, three hundred thousand 
grains!” 

“My! but he’s a big one!” ejaculated 
Johnny. 

“If you could hollow out the sun,” con- 
tinued the Sunbeam, encouraged by John- 





ny’s wonder and surprise, ‘“‘like I've seen 
vou hollow out a pumpkin, when you have 
made a Jack o’ lantern, and then put the 
earth in the center of this scooped-out shell, 
there would be room enough left to chuck 
in the moon at the proper distance—240,000 
miles away from the earth, and room for 
another moon 190,000 miles beyond that. 
Professor Young is my authority for this 
—in fact, he told me the other day that the 
sun isso much bigger than the earth that 
the fellow who could go around the world 
in eighty days, would need about twenty- 
four years of just such rapid traveling to 
get around the sun!” 

‘“‘How much do you suppose the sun 
would weigh?” urged Johnny. 

**Well, he is not made of such solid stuff 
as the eartb,” replied the Sunbeam, *‘ and, 
consequently, doesn’t weigh as much in 
proportion; but he’s heavy enough for all 
practical purposes. If you had some scales 
big enough to hold the sup, it would take 
330,000 weights, each one the weight of the 
earth, before you could balance things. 
You don’t care much for arithmetic, I be- 
lieve, and think it rather dull, like astron- 
omy; but may be you would like to know 
the sun’s weightin round figures?” And the 
Sunbeam locked up inquiringly, but as if 
he did not intend to venture as ngle figure 
unles3 he was urged. 

*-G@) on!” said Johnny. “Goon! As 
long as I haven’: got to multiply anythirg, 
I don’t mind.” 

‘*Take your slate, then, and write the 
figure 2, and after it a train of twenty- 
seven ciphers,” said the Sunbeam. 

‘‘Whew!” exclaimed Johnny. ‘‘That’s 
more pounds than I can read off!” 

‘* Pounds! who said pounds?” demanded 
the Sunbeam. ‘']’m sure I didn’t; I was 
talking about tons, tw > octillion tons!” 

Johnny gave a low whistle of astonish- 
ment which attracted his school-teacher’s 
attention, and would have called forth a re- 
proof if his eyes had not been bent upon 
his book. 

“I could tell you a great many things 
fully as wonderful as that, if you had time 
to listen or 1 knew where to begin!” whis- 
pered the Sunbeam. 

“Time!” said Johnny, laughing, 
‘*why, L could listen all day, and you can 
begin just anywhere. I think you’reawful 
jolly!” 

‘Well, I'll try not to be dull,” replied the 
Sunbeam. ‘Sunlight, you know, is the 
brightest thing known, brighter than the 
calcium or the eleci1ic light—even brighter 
than your little red head. If you want to 
know how many burning candles it would 
take to equal the total light of the sua [ 
have the figures all ready for you!” 

Johaony seized his pencil and drew his 
slate tuward him. 

‘* Write the figures 6 and 3 and add to 
them twenty-six ciphers, which will give 
you six octillion, three hundred septillion 
(6,300,000,000 000 000,000.000,000 000), and 
that is the number of candies you would 
require if you were going to rig up an arti- 
ficial sun of your own. By the way, ycu 
would need some coal too; for I suppose 
you are aware that the sun doesn’t belong 
to the frigid order of creation.” 

‘* He’s a scorcher!” said Johnny. ‘*-Why, 
the last time I was in swimming he blis- 
tered my back; you can just ask Willie 
Fuller if he dida’t.” 

** Well, if you were going to get up a sun 
of your own, you would have to burn 11,- 
600,000,000,000,000 tons of coal every sec- 
ond of time in order to equal the heat of 
the sun.” 

‘Eleven quadrilliou, six hundred trillion 
tons,” said Johnny. ‘* Oh, that couldn’t be 
possible!” 

** The figures are not mine, but Professor 
Proctor’s,” said the Sunbeam. ‘ Of course 
itis more than your little red head can 
take in. I’m not a bit surprised that you 
feel inclined to doubt the statement. Way, 
tbe amount of heat the sun sends to the 
earth every year is enough to boil an ocean 
of ice-water sixty miles deep and covering 
the whole earth, and yet that is only a little 
dab in proportion to the entire amount 
that is given out.” 

*“*Andis the sun really made of coal?” 
asked Johnny, confidentially. 

‘* Why, bless you, no! If it were com- 
posed of solid coal it would burn out in less 
than six thousand years; some say in five 
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thousand. It is not made up of anythin® 
solid. your friends the astronomers say.” 

‘Yes, I remember now,” gaid Jobnoy. 
‘‘IT was kept after school two nights for 
that, and so, not to forget it, 1 wrote it 
down on this corner of my desk; here it 
is: ‘ The sun is a ball of gas or vapor pow- 
erfully condensed in the central portion 
by the superincumbent weight, but pre- 
vented from liquefaction by an exceedingly 
high temperature’!” Johnny groaned. 
‘“*The only words I could remember in 
that were ‘ ba'l’ and ‘ gas.’” 

‘* But it is not supposed to be a ball cf 
thin gas like our air,” remarked the Sun- 
beam, ‘* but about as thick as tar, or some 
say jelly, and others putty. Of course I 
cou'd let out the whole secret, and tell ex- 
actly what it is like, but I don’t want to 
steal a march on the learned men. Con- 
cerning its high temperature, Professor 
Young says, if you could cover the entire 
sun with ten inches of ice it could turn it 
to water in a second, or further stil], if it 
were possile to build a solid column of 
ice from the earth to the sun—ninety-three 
million miles high and two miles and a 
quarter in diameter—the sun could melt 
even that in one second if all his power 
could be concentrated on that particular 
spot! For its heat is equal to the burning 
of a layer of hard coal about four inches 
thick every second of time. 

‘* The length of your day on the earth is 
twenty-four hours,” continued the Sun. 
beam, ‘‘but the sun is so bigit takes him 
about twenty-five of our days to turn 
around. He is a pretty important person- 
aze, this sun, he bosses all the planets, and 
keeps them in their places, and they are 
comple'ely under his influence. It is a 
srt of mysterious power he possesses, you 
kaow, this power that holds these planets 
just at the proper distarce from him; they 
call it gravitation in the books, I believe; 
but that does not need to scare you, you 
may forget the word if you choose. They 
have figured out just how great the 
attraction is between the sun and the 
earth. Now, Johnny, if it were pos. 
sible for you to do as I do, and to 
travel the whole distance to the sun you 
would say that you really could see nothing 
to keep the earth from tumbliog clear down 
to the bottom of space—no ropes, {no 
chains of any kind. And you wou'd be 
right. Aud yet the sun holds the earth in 
its place just as securely as if there were 
nine heavy steel telegraph wires to every 
sqiareinch of the earth’s surface—or to 
that balf of the earth’s surface facing tbe 
suo. Not nine wires. micd ycu., little red 
head, but nire to each square inch—about 
as thick as the blades of grass upon alawn. 
Tuis illustration comes from another of 
those ‘dull’ astronomers, Mc. C. B. War- 
ring. 

*- And now I will really have to be going 
home. If I were as slow a traveler as some 
folks I would have bad to ray good-bye 
long ago. If ycu were to try to walk the 
distapce between here and tbe sun and 
walk four miles an hour and keep it up for 
ten hours everv day it would take you 
more than 6,300 years to accomplish it. 
Even 4 train goiog at the rate of 
sixty miles an hour day and night 
without even stopping an instant for 
a sandwich would be 175 years in getting 
there. lf you couid ve snot out of a cannon 
and conld keep going as fast as you staried, 
it would take you nine years to make the 
journey. I’ve heard some folks say they 
thougut Heaven might be located some. 
where in the sup, but they are mistaken— 
why, it would take fourteen years for 
prayers to get there if they depended on 
sound. Now Il—why I get along as 1 have 
said, at tne rate of 186,880 miles persecond. 
Taere is nothing that goes any faster that 
I know cf. According to your Bible the 
first recorded words of God are about me — 
» And God suid let there be ligat! And there 
was light.’ I can’t help feeling, therefore, 
that 1 am of some importance since first of 
al) God thought of me. Besides, the astron- 
omers say they couldn’t do any tuing in the 
world without me!” 

‘‘H’m!” exclaimed Johnny, grimly; “ so 
you help those fellows do you?” 

*A litthe—occasionally,” said the Sun- 
beam—twinkiing— ‘and sometimes I help 
little boy’s with their lessons—little red- 
headed boys who say they can’t understand 
half the stupid stuff these astronomers have 
written!” 

Jobuny reached out bis hand to grasp the 
roguish Sunteam, but with a jump to the 
litue fellow’s head, on which he leit a glory 
smile, he glided out of the winduw and was 
gone. 

** I could have listened to him all night!” 
said Johnny. 

But ne couldn’t, you know, for there are 
no sunbeams at night. 


New Yorx City. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Jommuntcations for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzies.” Tax inpEPEwpunt. New York 





DOUBLE CBOSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


Tue letters on the left hand form an adjective 
descriptive of the letters on the right hand. 
In woman, and in map, 
In Isaac, and in Dan: 
In basin, and in par, 
In cocling, and in fan: 
In twisting, and in twine, 
In Neptune, and in brine; 
In sigue), aud in sign, 
Can the first be said of thine? 
H. 
TRANSPOSITIONS.—SELECTED. 
1. The time a harp. 
2. Pinch hard yeu C. 
3. Oh! I can, e'c. 
4. No more stars. 
5. Mind his map. 
Try a gap one H, 
7. I cheat trim. 
8. I don’s fear one C. 
9. Tine in a pet. 
. To love ruin. 
. Great helps. 
. In the acre. 
. Got there. 
. Nailed. 
. O, all we can. 
CONVERSATION OF WOKDs. 
Alike in sound, but different in meanir g. 
First word,—*‘I sometimes send to the grave.” 
Second word.—‘*I bear to the grav.” 
First word.—* I stab.” 
Second word.—*'I flee away.” 
First word.—‘*‘ I am found on the ses.” 
Second word,—‘’ I am found in a market.” 
First word,—‘‘ Il am fourd overhead.” 
Second word.—‘*I am found ‘under fovt.” 
Firat word.—*‘ I cover a man’s head.” 
Second word.—*' I cover a man’s chimney.” 
First word.—** I kiil.”’ 
S$ cond word. - “I help people to be merry.” 
First word.—‘'I buudle up.” 
Second word.—‘‘ I release.” 
First word. — ** 1 am a story.” 
Second word.—‘' | am the end.” 
First word.—‘“‘I am a scoundrel.” 
Second word.—‘* I belong to a church.” 
M, 


ANSWERS TO POZZLE OF MAROH 31st. 
DOUBLE DIAGONAL, 
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SHAKSPEAREAN ENIGMA, 

** How far that litle candle throws it beaws! 
So shines a good dead in a naughty world,” 
BOUQUET OF FLOWERS, 

1. China-aster ; 2, bachelor’s-button ; 3, bat- 
ter-cu; 4, cow-slip; 5, cypress; 6, hawthorne; 
7, lady’s-slipper ; 8, snow-balis ; 9, eweet-wil'iam ; 
10, china-pink ; 11, dande-lion ; 12, fox-glove; 
13. i-vy; 14, jou-quil; 15, lilly; 16; penpny- 
royal ; 17, trumpet-flower ; 18, bee-lark-spur ; 19, 
mari-gold; 20, locust; 21, ragged-robbin; 22, 
forget-me-not. 

GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE, 

Cologne, Coral, Canary, Table, Bruxsels, 
China, Turtle, Fisb, Turkey, Ham, Corn, Deer, 
Duck, Oyster, Cook, Egg, Spice, Milk, Orange, 
Candy, Madeira, Plenty. 

DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

Winving—Manvers. 


THE SLEEP WHICH THE DRUGS 
BRING. 











SLEEP BRINGING drugs mear mischief. They 
bring sleep, 1t is true, but they bring more mis- 
chief than rest. The sleep produced is not 
healthy. There is no refresbmext in it. The 
more you take these drugs the more they rack 
your nerves, demoralize your brain and give 
occasion for more and more drugs. ‘How, 
then, shall I procure sleep?” asks the nervous 
and shattered victim 0s insomnia. 

The records of the victories of Compound 
Oxygen are full of cases in which sleepless suf- 
ferers bave been blest with qatet and refreshing 
slumber. That of Mr. Arthur Hagan, of Phila- 
delpbia, a well-known merchant, may be men- 
tioned as one. On taking Compound Oxygen, 
with faighful perseverance and good nureing, 
his shattered nervous system was restored to 
health, his dyspepsia departed and he entered 
into the enjoyment of good heajth. 

Mr. J. B. Kenyon writes trom Badford, Oaio: 
* Your Compound Oxygen bas worked wonders 
for me; has made a new mau of me; have not 
bad an attack of asthma since umng it; wasin 
very bad sbape when I commenced; would not 
do without Compound Oxygen for ten times its 
price; first time l inhaled it I went to skep at 
once, and I never rested better in my lafe.” 

A bint to the sleepless. Don’t take drugs in 
order to induce sleep. Write to Drs. STARKEY 
& Pawen for the treatise on Compound Oxygen, 
which contains much that every sufferer from 
sleeplessvess ought to know. Addrese 1529 Arch 





Street, Philadelphia, Pa.— N.Y. Witness, 





FOR 
BILIOUSNESS, 
SICK HEADACHE, 
CONSTIPATION, 
DYSPEPSIA. 


Now when the buds begin to show, 
'Tis time for young and old tu kuow 
a . Lassitude and all 
The ills at Indigestion's call, 
With every trouble, ache or paiv, 
‘That follows in the Bilous train. 
Will scatter, like the thieves pf jane. 
Before a draught of PELTZ R right 


MAKE YOUR OWN INK. 


Tbe Walvole Ink Powder makes the best free flow- 
ing, jet- black, writing 1nk in the world, Wil not cor- 
the pen. Color permanent, Cheaper tbap any 
first class fluidink. If your stationer does not bave 
it send twenty five cents and recive sample, which 
makes three pints. The only ink to use for stylo- 
graphic or fountain pens. 


WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMIGAL WORKS, 


44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


lf You Are Willing to Pay 


REASONABLE PRICES 


FOR 


FINE SHOES, 


In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 
Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty, 
ao TO 


CANTRELL’S 
25 West 23d 8t., N. Y. 


TRAVEL. 



































THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES3RANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
STEEL PENETRATES THE 
CENTRES OF POPULATION 
IN EIGHT STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. ITS DAY 
COACHES AND PALACE 
SLEEPING & DINING 
CARS ARFORD THE 
HIGHEST REALIZA- 
TION OF SAFETY, 
LUXURY d& SPEED. 
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No. 40 EXCHANG 


ESENTATIVE OF 


NEAREST TICKET A 
THE C.&N.-W.R’Y CO. 


ER SQUARE 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
NEW YORK; 


APPLY TO THE 
OR ADDRESS ANY REPR 
EASTERN AGENCIES: 
5 STATE STREET, BOSTO 
29 CENT 





Sr PAUL, DULUTH, MIL- 
WAUKEE, MARQUETTE, 
OMAHA, DENVER, PORT- 
LAND, THE PACIFIC COAST 







TIME TABLES, 












OF TICKETS, 
No. 409 BROADWAY, 
TREET, BUFFALO; No. 


FOR MAPS, 


& DAKOTA. THE ONLY ROUTE\® 






THE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LINE 


MW. WUGHITT, H.C WICKER, £.P WILSOK, 4 
Q Geu'l Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agent,! 























nnesota wn, 
termediate cities, towns 
The Creat Rock Isiand Route 
tees 8 f to those who 
ballasted. Its 


ical operation is conservative and 
e strict and exacting. The lux- 
accommodation is unequaled in 


es! 
All Express Trains be 
River consist of Comfo ay 
Dibine Garena easslons 
Chicago, St. Jove 1 AEchison Kansas 
Reclining Chair Cars. 
The Famous Albert Lea Route 


t, favorite line between Chicago an ne- 
t. sant — this route soli: yt Express 
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&. 8T. JOHN, 
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HOTELS. SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
BOARD. 


A LADY owning an elegant suburban residence in 
City of Providence, R. L.. is desirous of taking a 





Summer. The location istbe bestin the city, 
on clevated ground and perfectiv healthy and within 
a short distance of Narragansett Bay An early selec- 
tion of rooms would be advisable, as they will be 
ready for occupancy after Avril Ith. or terms 


Address i, the . 
‘. Box 1078, Providence, R. I. 


HOTEL EAGLE’S MERE. 


Artbe New and Popular Summer Resort on 
top of the Alleghenv Mountains. Send for cir- 
cular and terms to Eagle’s Mere, Penn. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 165th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s House, 
Washington, D. C. 


Redecorated and Refurnished, a hotel of 
quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its Cuisine. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 























regions of the Wahsatch and Rocky Mountains. 


RAYMOND’S VACATION EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


Parties will leave BUSTON, THURSD AY, APRIL 218T and THURSDAY, APRIL 2TH, FOR A TOUR OF 
58 DAYS THROUGH 


COLORADO AND CALIFORNIA, 


With visits to Chicago, Las Veras, Hot Springs, Santa Fe, Albuquerque, Los Angeles, The Raymond at South 
Pp ena, San Francisco, the Hotel del Monte, Monterey. Santa Cruz, the Giant Redwood Fore 
City, Manitou, Denver, etc.,and daylight trips over the Sierra ‘Nevada and through the most picturesque 


Salt Lake 





hue from Tacoma throug! 


in the Yellowstone National Park. 


vee Dolan as River .od on the Pazent 8 und 


Bi* Trees. Suopiementary trip to Alaska 
t@ Send for descriptive Circulars, 


A Party will leave Boston,{Thursday, May 5th, for a Tour of 72 Days, over the same route through 
Col. ra‘lo.and California, thence through the Picturesque Regions of the 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 


And homeward over the entire length of the Northern Pacific Railroad, including the newly completed 
the Cascade Mountains, with a Side tr’ ay 

Visite will be maie to Portland, Dallas C 
toria (Capital of British Columbia), St. Paul, Minneapolis, Lake Minnetonke, etc. Incidental excursion up 


ip of 8 daystoa i pointe of int erest 
sity, : ” 


acoma, Seattle, Vic 


n connection with any of these excursions, time will be had foratrip to the Yosemite Valley and 
4 if desired. W. RAYMOND, 


I, A. WHITCOMB 


W. RAYMOND, 295 Washington Street (opposite School Street), Boston, 





PRIESTLEY'S 


For sprivg comprise Camel’s- 


Cloth, whose 


and Convent Cloth. 


less rolled on a‘ Varnished 


Co., Simpson, brawford & Simpson. Le Bouti 








SILK-WARP. FABRICS - 


air of the Heprietts, 
avd Camel’e-Hair Mourning Cloth ; also, plain marta | Cloth, the a Crepe 
ag its beauty; Clairetie, 


a,and Melrose weaver, 


mperial Twill, Princett 


hey include materials for early spring and for midsummer, an 
styles tuited to the deepest mourning, and to combination witb colors. None genuin 
Board,” which is the PrrestLEy TRADE Manx. 

They are for sale by all the prin cipal dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by 
Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jas. McCreery & Co,, Jackson's Mourning Store, B, Altman & 


-er Bros.. H. O’Neill & Co., and others. 
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Gav andl Green, 


{The Acricuitural Editor wil be giad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more vaiuable to those 
Qf our subscribers who feel epecially wmiterested.) 


SPRING-TIME TOPICS. 


BY AGRIOOLA. 








A Trayine True ror Srocx.—There is a great 
desire often on the part of farmers to turn their 
stock upon the fields too early and without con- 
sidering the consequences. April is a test 
month for cattle. After having been in stable 
all winter, presumably well cared for, the sud- 
den transition is too much for them, as there is 
a susceptibility to “taking cold,” even though 
the weather may seem quite warm, owing toa 
relaxed condition of the system. Spring winds 
and spring rains are peculiarly well calculated 
to induce chilliness, and even if the animal is 
not sickened it cannot gain in condition by such 
treatment, May is early enough for cattle to be 
allowed to remain out through all kinds of 
weather, aud to sleep upon the ground. A very 
slight indisposition may soon result in organic 
difficulty, and pogsibly in death. When cattle 
once get a taste of fresh grass they are not dis- 
posed to return to their dry fodder with any de- 
gree of willingness, and the result is that there 
being not enough of nutriment in the pasture 
to provide for the animal’s necessities, a lax 
coadition follows, and as we say, “* They come 
out poor” in the spring. It takes weeks to re- 
cover condition. All stock should have a little 
extra grain at this period. 

PasTuRING vs. Sortina.—If a farmer were to 
compare the revenues from his pastures with 
that from his cultivated fields, he would find 
the former to make a poor showing. It is not 
profitable to pasture cattle, From three to six 
times as much fodder of one kind and another 
could be raised from meadows or cultivated 
ground, acre for acre, and no fields are sooner 
affected by summer droughts than pastures. 
They are an uncertain quantity. It will pay al- 
most any farmer to invest more money in labor 
and less in land, in order to increase productive- 
ness upon the Jesser area. Soiling is one way 
whereby this may be accomplished. For this 
purp%e, corn ranks of first importance. It is 
easily grown, produces abundantly, and is eaten 
eagerly by stock. The sweet varieties are beat, 
and the seed may be sown from the middle of 
May to the middle of June. Sow the seed in 
drilis about two and a half feet apart, so that 
the corn may be cultivated with a horse-hoe, 
The rows should run north and south, in order 
that the sun may not be so much excluded. 
Corn sown broadcast is less nutritious, and does 
not mature satisfactorily. Rye is also used asa 
green fodder, and is by some preferred to corn. 
Even if cattle are pastured early in the season, 
there is almost always need of something in the 
line of green fodder to bridge over the quite 
common summer droughts. 

Sowrna Oats —There is scarcely any crop 
grown by the farmers so hastily and even care- 
leasly put in as the oats crop. Trobably it is 
because oats will grow and yield better under 
poor tillage than most other grain. But it 
should be borne in mind that oats, as well as 
other grain, appreciate good tillage, and the 
first step is to prepare the ground thoroughly, 
making the soil mellow. Oats cannot ‘‘tiller” or 
‘stool’ out so well in a bard soil,and the success 
of the orop will depend much on its ability to 
‘‘ciller.” We believe in sowing oats just as early 
in spring as the ground can be tilled, yet it 
should never be plowed when wet. Oats need 
a Jong, cool season, so that the earlicr they can 
be sown, ander right condivions, the better. 
Many good farmers prefer to plow the land for 
oats in the fall, then as soon as the frost is out 
in the spring they carefully harrow the field and 
put in the seed, Itis advisable to change the 
seed every few years, and particular care should 
be given its selection, Plump, full grain is only 
fit for seed; shrunken seed will produce a 
shrunken crop. Substance and feeding value is 
what is sought for, but if you begin with poor 
preparation of the soil, followed by poor seed, a 
poor crop is almost a certainty. Fertilizers are 
commonly needed for the corn crop in the 
spring, but no crop would show a larger increase 
from fertilizing than oats, if there were plenty 
of such material for all demands. A good sod 
plowed under in the fal] will help materially. 

Potato PLantinc.—Like every other crop po- 
tatoes like a good seed-bed: there is nothing 
made in giving them anything else. In fact, it 
may be put down as the first important consid- 
eration to the success of any crop, and good 
seed is the second. Potatoes for seed should 
be exposed to the light, and cut into seed-pieces 
some time before planting. Cut the pieces, and 
spreail them ina light, airy room, where the 
surface may callous over and dry a little. This 
will obviate largely the effects of damp soil 
on the seed, and help to prevent decay. But 
they should not become too dry. Every farmer 
has his own ideas about deep and shallow plant- 
ing, seed cut to single eyes, or more, or planted 
whole, butit is our experience that two or three 
good healthy buds on each piece will give just 





as good results as more, and, as a rule, better 
‘than less, About four to six inches is the 
proper depth to plant. Alfred Rose, the origi- 
nator of the Rose potatoes, experimented a few 
years ago on several varieties of potatoes, plant. 
irg two hundred single eyes from each variety, 
from potatoes weighing from five to six ounces 
each. The rows were three feet apart ahd seed- 
pieces one foot apart in the row, and planted 
under three inches of soil, rows marked seven 
inches deep, land well manured. Nearly every 
hill showed sprouts in ten days from planting. 
The seed was cut five weeks before planting and 
rolled in plaster and lime and spread on boards 
and stirred frequently tokeep from heating. 
He found that potatoes ripened from ten to four- 
teen days earlier than when planted green. Al- 
most all of the fourteen varieties planted 
ripened within threo months from planting, ex- 
cepting White Elephant, Mammoth Peari, and 
two or three others which required four and 
ahalf months. Rose’s New Seedling, Mag- 
num Bonum and Mammoth Pearl were the three 
best yielders on the list, andin the opinion of 
Mr. Rose, the Magnum Bonum has no superior 
for all qualities eesential toa fine poteto. His 
heaviest single potato of this variety weighed 
three and a half pounds. 





PLAIN DESSERTS FOR PLAIN 
PEO 





BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


Ir is easy to make a delicious dessert if one 
has rich and abundant materials, but real credit 
is due to the housewife who can ‘get up” an 
inviting and relishable dish with limited means 
and economical ingredients. 

Many good, plain desserts can be made with 
apples ; and one quart (which now costs twelve 
cents, and in the early season only six) will be 
ample for a good-sized family. 

Take one coffee-cup full of sago, rinse off in 
cold water, then add one pint of cold water, and 
heat moderately over the fire, stirring frequent- 
ly, adding boiling water as it may require, till 
about the consistency of thick starch, and very 
transparent. Then add one cup of sugar, one 
teaspoonful of salt, a little grated nutmeg, a 
little buttor, and pour all over the quart of tart 
apples, that have been pared and quartered, 
into a pudding-dish. Bake nearly an hour, or 
until the apples are soft, Serve with milk or 
cream, and sugar. This dessert is good either 
hot or cold, and the cost wiil not be over twenty- 
five cents. 

Every family 1s apt to accumulate stale bread. 
Some of it can be disposed of in this way : crumb 
with the hands about four slices, put a layer of 
sliced, tart apples in the bottom of a pudding-dish, 
then a layer of bread-crumbs, then a sprinkling of 
ground cinnamon, bits of butter, a large spoon- 
ful of sugar, and a little salt ; then another layer 
of apples, bread and seasoning, till the pudding-, 
dish is full, having bread on the top. Over all 
pour one pint of boiling water, and bake in a 
moderate oven one hour, Some use milk in 
preference to water, but water gives the most 
desirable result. It,is important to cover this 
while baking, and it is very good without sauce. 
The cost is less than twenty cents. Toa pud- 
ding-dish half full of stale bread-crumbs add 
one egg, two-thirds cup of sugar, a little salt 
and nutmeg, and half a cup er more of raisins. 
Over all poar one quart of boiling milk, and 
bake forty minutes in a quick oven. ‘This will 
hardly cost fifteen cents. 

Take six good-sized sound apples, pare and 
halve and core them, and roll up each half in a 
good crust paste, same as for pies, and bake till 
brown, and serve with a good sauce, and you 
have a dessert that really costs little, but is 
really rich, substantial and satisfying. Or, pare 
and slice half-a-dozen greenings iuto a two- 
quart pail, add sugar, salt, butter and flavoring 
to the taste. Tnen make a crust as for biscuit, 
and roll, and put on the top. Put on the pail 
cover, set in a kettle of water and steam briskly 
for two hours, Serve with hard sauce, It 
should be served from a platter—turned out so 
as to be upside down—apples on the top. The 
rule for the crust is as follows: two cup» of 
flour, one level spoonful of butter, a little salt, 
one full teaspoonful of Royal baking powder, 
and milk to rollout. This is always light and 
good, The apples red from slow, long steam- 
ing. 

A most satisfactory molasses cake, or ‘ gin- 
ger-bread” 1s made after this wise: To one 
spoonful of melted butter add one half pint of 
molasses (not sirup) and two teaspoonfuls_of 
ground cinnamon, Dissolve one level teaspoon- 
ful of carbonate of soda in half a pint of boiling 
water. Mix with the molasses and stir in half 
a pound (half a pint) of flour. Line a cake-pan 
with buttered paper, pour in the mixture, which 
will be very thiv, and bake about half an hour, 
or until a straw can be run into it, and drawn 
out clean—a good-sized cake, costing not over 
ten cents; hardly the thing for a dessert; but 
having been so discouragingly unsuccessful 
when trying to make a good molasses cake, 
when we first kept house for ‘‘our Jobn,” that 
we would, he said, ‘never see those beggars 
again,” we give this rule, which we know, is 





always satiffactory, for the benefit of those be- 
ginners who may have been equally unfortunate. 


—_ 


HOW TO MAKE FRUIT TREES 
BEAR. 


BY A. M. WILLIAMS. 





As the spring advances there is no one out- 
door object that attracts our attention more, and 
excites a more eager interest than the condition 
of our fruit trees, and the prospects of the future 
crop. However fruitful, the season every year 
brings a blight to a class of people who think 
they should be entitled tothe highest hopes, 
In nearly every community a class of fruit trees 
can be found that have been large enough for 
years to bear, and have never borne a blossom. 
The owners do not understand it, and write to 
the agricultural papers inquiring what they 
shall do to make the trees bear, 

The answer usually is “Prune the roots.” 
This is correct, as it will produce the desired 
effect. Butis it good advice? It may be well 
enough under certain circumstances, but I 
should never doit. We need to understand, and 
thoroughly, the philosophy of this matter in 
order to judge. : 

The sap that circulates freely and rapidly 
through the tree goes to form wood and develope 
the tree. Sap that circulates slower zoes to 
form fruit. We may easily prove this for our- 
selves. Take one of these thirfty growing trees 
that has never borne any fruit; now cut 
through the bark on spirals, and this limb will 
probably bear as soon as the next year. itis 
often long to wait for these trees to bear, but 
when do bear, they bear enormously, and well 
pay for all the patience and delay. 

We often see a thrifty young orchard that has 
long been large enough to bear and never has 
borne Sometimes from one of these trees one-half 
or one-quarter of the bark is knocked off,and the 
result is in most cases that tree comes right into 
bearing, while the other trees donot. People 
are often advised in such cases to manure the 
trees. 

This is the worst possible advice. There may 
be some exceptions to this, where the soil lacks 
something necessary for the production of fruit, 
and the manure supplies it. 

There is another side to this question where 
prompt attention is needed. Young trees that 
have made very little growth are inclined to 
bear. The production of a very little fruit will 
stop all growth. All premature fruit should be 
picked off at once, not even a specimen should 
be left. 

We notice trees of upright growth are long in 
coming into bearing. Thus the Northern Spy 
being a straight, thrifty grower is long in com- 
ing into bearing. On the otber hand, the Wag- 
goner is perhaps the earliest to bear all the 
varieties. It is common to be obliged to pick 
the fruit from this variety, while the trees are 
growing in the nursery. Some people have en- 
deavored to train the limbs of their young trees 
downward, or to a horizontal position, with a 
view to early fruit, but I do not know that it 
has ever paid. Sometimes a plum tree or a 
cherry tree is found growing iu a location where 
it matures, and still lives for years without 
bearing any fruit. Thereason is unknown. It 
is supposed to be due to some defect in the soil. 
In such case, and in such case only, I should 
apply manure. 

CENTRAL Park, N. Y. 


ECONOMIC WAY OF RAISING 
POTATOES. 


A most saccessful way of raising potatoes in 
the South is by planting them in what is called a 
**lazy bed,” which is done by applying manure 
very heavily in the rows and then covering the 
whole bed with straw, leaves, corao-stalks, or any 
coarse litter. By this plan, no working or weed- 
ing is required, and the growth is not stopped 
by the first hot, dry weather, as the ground is 
kept cool and moist, which greatly increases the 
yield of the potatoes and makes them of much 
better quality. 

A good plan, by which several objects are com- 
bined, is to select a field which is to be sown to 
wheat next fall, and fence in as much as will 
make a good-sized feeding lot for cows and 
sheep. In this inclosure feed a'] of the corn-stalks. 
The following spring take the adjoining land 
for potatoes ; plow well; then lay off three or 
four rows at a time on the side furthest from 
the cow-pen. Make the furrows deep ; drop the 
potatoes at good distances apart, and fill the 
furrow entirely up with coarse manure, keeping 
on in this way until all are planted. The object 
in planting only a few rows at a time is, to 
avoid running the manure wagon over the 
furrows, as this would destroy them. After the 
field is all planted, rake with a hay or stalk. rake 
the stalks from the cow-pen on the potato plot, 
so that the covering will be a foot thick after 
settling. This is all that is needed until harvest, 
when the stalks are raked from the potatoes and 
thinly spread over the wheat field, to be plowed 
under. The potatoes can bs gathered without 
digging, as they will either be on the top of the 








| ground or in the loose manure. In the South 
potatoes raised in this way may be left in the 
ground all winter and gathered in perfect con- 
dition in the spring. 

The conditions of success with this method 
are, to use plenty of manure and to have the 
mulch atleast a foot thick. Nothing is so good 
for a mulch as corn-stalks and in raising 
potatoes ina garden, the stalks may be piled 
on the edge of the patch in gathering, and may 
be ured for several years.—American Agri- 
culturist. ae, 

COMPARATIVE PROFITS IN DAI- 
RYING. 


Mivx made into ordinary butter and cheese 
does not average to the producer more than one 
and one-half cents per quart. At this price, it 
isas milk, an exceedingly cheap food; but it 
cannot be delivered in cities at twice this figure, 
even under the most favorable circumstances. 
In winter, milk always advances in price for the 
good reason that with cold weather and a con- 
siderable portion of dry feed it is impossible to 
keep up as large a flow as the cow, under better 
conditions, will give in summer. Milk spoils or 
wastes rapidly, and it also requires considerable 
labor to care for it properly. Itis this reason 
more than the costof producing milk which 
makes it dear to city buyers at all seasons of the 
year. In summer, when it is produced most 
cheaply, itcan easily be kept sweet for many 
hours, There are comparatively few places where 
milk can be bought in cities. Grocers find the 
demand very uncertain. Sometimes they will 
bave not half enougb, and within a day or two 
the same amount will leave a surplus to gu to 
waste. For this reason, as wellas the unpleas- 
ant labor of cleaning vessels that have contained 
milk, it is not in much favor with grocery dealers. 
It is unfortunate for all parties that milk and its 


products are not more generally used for human 
food.—American Cultivator. 








SWEET POTATO CULTURE. 


From the latter part of May, to July 4th, the 
rooted sweet potato sprouts should be trans- 
planted to the field or garden. Break the land 
thoroughly, but not necessarily deep ; low, level 
and damp lands will not do; higb, dry, mellow 
or loamy soils are best, and the fresher the bet- 
ter. Lay off rows three and a half to four feet 
apart, and in these furrows apply two to four 
hundred pounds of ammoniated superphosphate 
containing potash, per acre. If home-made 
manure is used, be sure that it is old and thor- 
oughly decomposed, and if possible, mix some 
asnes and acid phosphate with it. Cover this 
furrow by ruuning on each side of it, with a 
one-horse turn-plow, thus making a narrow 
ridge, on which plant the slips eighteen inches 
apart; keep clean of weeda and grass until the 
vines begin to run freely, then hill up and lay 
by. It is as well not to permit the vines to take 
root between the rows, as this will diminish the 
crop. Loosen up the vines occasionally, A 
fork hoe 18 good tor the purpose. Just before or 
soon after the frost in the fall dig the potatoes 


and store away in a dry, warm place for winter. 
—American Agriculturist. 





DIVERSE OPINIONS OF BIRDS. 


At the meeting of the Kansas Horticultural 
Society, as reported in the Rural World, Pro- 
fassor Lantz stated that he found that hawks 
and blackbirds richly earned the little corn and 
the few chickens they consumed, by their con- 
sumption of mice, rabbits, and English epar- 
rows by the hawks, and many insects on the 
part of the blackbirds. Mr. Robinson of Western 
Kansas, objected tothe professor’s opinion, on 
the ground of the inadequacy of the birds to 
the stupendous task of keeping down noxious 
insects, and said he knew a forty-five acre or- 
chard that be formerly owned, which, nowwith- 
standing the protection of the birds in great 
numbers, was nearly destroyed by the canker 
worms, right before their eyes. Karly spraying 
with Paris green by buman bands, would have 
saved the oirds all that trouble, and given 
healthy and uninjured trees. — Cultivator. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano..:.......838 00@40 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer............ ‘ 45 00 
Wheat Pe. |: Sipchinemeaiaeaiinigite 45 00 
Ce oncndmesenese 46 50 
AA Ammoniated Superphos- 
phate Fertilizer........ 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 82 50 
Baugh & Sons Co.’s Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer.......... - 80 00@35 00 
Raw Bone Superphosphate, 
Der 2,000 Ibs.........00- . 00@35 00 
Twenty-tive Dollar Phosphate, 
per 2,000 Ibs....... canna 25 00 
Economica: Fertilizer for Po- 
tatoes....... Sadissaames 3 00 
Warranted Pare Raw Bone 
Meal. per 2,000 Ibs....... 80 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibg.. 26 00@28 00 


George B. Forrester’s Specialties : 
Corn or Wheat Manure........ 


45 00 
Potato or Grass Manure....... 


& 
s 








Tobacco Manure.............. 46 00 
Cabbage or Turnip Manure... 47 00 
Bros.’ Specialities : 

Standard Superphosphate.... 87 00@40 00 
Amwoniated Dis’d Bone...... 82 00@85 00 
39 00g8i 60 

47 00@50 00 

© cenwaeccecee 47 00@60 00 

“ cccceveccess 32 UU@SS UD 
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Hepes &, on8 ©. G. On. Goetiiens 
Potato Man’ 


simpire State Superpnospnate. 
Rich dixkntnedessselestee 
Fine Ground Bone and Potash 
Read .& Co.’s Specialties : 
Farmer’s Friend veenaee.. 
New York Soluble Bone.. 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 


SS S88 SSsss 


Seee £8 SRS BSRAEE 


Acid Phosphate............ 
— Clark & Uo.'s Speciai- 


pw... Bone srnepteephate 
Boyai Bone Phos ‘ 
Americus Potato ies , 
Fish and Potash........... 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.. 
ASHES.—We quote 4@44¢ cents for 
5@51¢ for Pearl. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


Red Flowering Dogwood 


And other Rare Plants. 


Parsons&SonsCo., 


LIMITED. 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


BLOODGOOD NURSERY. 


ESTABLISHED 1790. 


Fruit and Ornamontal Trees, Shrubs, Bushes, 
Vines, Plants, Evercreen Trees and Shrubs. In fact, 
everything in a plant line that is hardy and desir- 
able. Catalogue: 


MURRAY & KEENE, 
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EMPIRE STA 


A magnificent stock of one an 


A PE. 
Order cpectly from the original in in reducers. Send 
“— Circula 


RATT ‘BROTHERS, Rochester, N. Y. 


Hussey’s Patent Steel Coulter Harrow. 





These Coulter Teeth Teeth and Irons sold 
Separate when desired, 
Paper patierns of frame 








a. Horse Hoes FREE. 
e besnT s NORTH BERWICK, ME. 


CIDER 


‘MACHINERY 
KNUCKLE JOINT 
AND 
SCREW PRESSES, 
GRATERS, ELEVATORS, ETC. 
ALSO 
PRESSES 
For Seed Olls, Bailing Goods, Leather Tankage and 
dae every purpose requiring pressure, Send for 

Catalogue. 


BOOWER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 
196 West Water Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ww. WILSON, 
FLORIST. 


45 West [4th Street, N. Y. 


bay vmod t. 











Choice Piant id Flower Decorations at Rea- 
sonable Rates. 


Catalogue of Plants mailed to all applicants 


[JUTTON GRINDER 










Z PAACHINE KNIFE 
CRINDER. 


Weighs but {8 Lbs. 


Can be ‘carried BAS the field and pitacked to Mow- 
ing Machine Wheel. Send for Descriptive Cater 
RH, Agents wanted in every County 


R. H. ALLEN CO., 189 Water St. New York. 


DOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 


50,000 Tons, 


We again offer this old 
fetablis ed and and re- 





awne, 
owers, ie has no 
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‘or sale by our’agents 
st ut the L ys 
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Glidden & Curtis, 
General Seiling Agents, Boston, Mass. 
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DS. SEEDS . SEEDS 


GLADIOLUS, 
AND OTHER SPRING BULBS, Ete. 


Oar Descriptive List of above will be mailed, on application, to any 
of our friends who have not yet received it. 


All requiring High Grade Vegetable or Flower Seéds, 
should not fail to have our priced General Ca‘alogue. 


e JM. THORBURN & Co.:15 JOHNS? NEWYORK. 
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Williams®ClarkCo’sHighGrade 
Bone Fertilizers 








of 


Fonus Flowers of EF 
10 BEAUTIFUL for $1.00 
+H by SAL or 4 for 50 C ALL DIFFERENT APO 


. Catalogue and J Hints on Cacti for stamps.¢ 
& BLANC & CO., 814 N. Eleventh St., Philada, Pa. 


D. S. WILSON, 


CACTI 





FLOR Is? 
5t West Fourte euth Street: 
Funeral designs ew en desert Surnished at 


FLORAL DESIGNS cog ah innate 
TASTEFULLY ARRANGED. 
Choice Plants and Bulbs. Prices Reasonable. 


SON’ 
pe PERTILIZERS. 


High Grade. Reliable. 

Manufactured in dry condition, thereb; —. 
full weight of fertiliging mate Pad fiatterio 
results where used side by side with other 
tions. Where there are no agents for these ferti izers 
orders direct to the menudaccaser will receive prompt 


tte + a for cata) 
a en OLIN IL, PEARSON. Hudson, N. ¥. 


THE DINGEE & OCONARD \ ove 








18 Y. our Gre 
For } Years ow 


ve all 
el jesan finest sorts in differ. 
Latent Neveltios ant tir eeal stone, ViGou- 
OUS8 PLANTS safely by mail or express to all ° 


3 S PLANTS iS $8 to $ 
Sees. the best Hi Beaty ay 
ae arere 
re Went Greve: Obenter Ce. Pa: 





GEO, B. FORRESTER, | & 


169 Front Street, 
OFFERS FOR SALE 


SULPHATE AMMON 
NitkA TE OF SODA, 
DISSOLVED BONE “BLACK, 
MURTATE OF POTASH, 
SULPHATE OF POTASH 
NITRATE OF POTASH, 
STRICTLY PURE GROUND BONE 


ALSO 
Forrester’s Complete Manures, 
FOR ALL CROPS. 
The above Goods free from Smell. 









Piso’s Rem for Catarrh is the 
Best, Wastsat to Use, and Cheapest. 


ZakEalsiats 


AMMONIATED BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
No Fertilizer Selling at the Same Price Shows 
as High Valuation. It Leads All Others. 


POTATO FERTILIZER. 


Centains all the Plant Food necessary fora large 
crop of potatoes. 


“Out of some twenty varieties of Potatoes exhibited at 
the Fair of the Farmington Valley Agricultural Society 
held this Fall, sixteen first premiums were awarded to 
varieties grown on your Special Potato Fertilizer. This 
niust show It is superior to the others.’ 

8. E. Brown, CANTON CENTRE, CONN. 


FERTILIZERS FOR ALL CROPS, SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
Principat Orrice: Corton Excnasae Bunowe, 0. Y. 
For Sale by Local Agents, 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 


avDoress, 
W.S.LITTLE, 
Bochester, 
N.Y. 


Wc, ¢ 
ers, Wuoresare List Free. 








Climate, Soil and Markets 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


Offers for Sale, Ample Scope of Lands 
in 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. 


Adapted to Wheat, Fruit, or Wine 
Culture, 


ALSO IN 


NEVADA GRAZING RANGES. 


Land-seekers' tickets issued and cost deducted from 
purchase money. 

For health, equable seasons, where out-door work. 
can be pursued every day in the year in this region, 
with all the accessories of a high civilization. Ad- 


dress 
WM. H. MILLS, 


Land Agent, C. P. BR. R., San Francisco, Cal. 





has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, 0 any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Bitchie. Size 





Bitchie, the Eng@raver.........se..-s000+ +.++..28 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Size, 96x40... soeee 300 
The Same in Artisi’s Proof, signed by A. H 

Ritchie, the Engraver........... seeeetecescseen A OO 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 1éx%..... 100 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x. 1 00 
€X-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX 

Bike, 16X20, ..,. rooccessseenpessocserssccssseseree: 1 OO 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Sixe, 16x20,.......000-..1 OO 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20............ «100 
All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “ INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINOOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Sound in Cloth 





360 pages. Price... 75 
The “PICTURE ANDTHE MEN.” Bovnd 
Cloth. 190 pages............. sereccesccseesccccess SO 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New York. 


Che Independent. 


WE OFFEE NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOE. 
52 Numbers (postage PPOO).. oecessereceescngeeeee OO 
(9 mos.) (postage fret neesneene 2236 








26 +“ (mos) © Sceanhipdipebptall ae 
17 “ (mon) 0” Jesbetenianesans 
13 8 mos.),’ ©  pucstsbocnsinl’ <a 
a “ (month, * 20 
2 “  @weeks), * 


1 Number (1 week), 
One subscription two years................ses00+ 
Two subscriptions, one .year each, in one re- 


Atte 








crsssseseecessss € OO 
Three subscription s, one year ‘cach, in one re- 
One subscription three years.. Saceneog socsestssseee 2 OO 


Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re 





mittance...... bhaekdecaiciueed shee Ve leicceeomntins 8 60 
One subscription four years... ........s00.0..-... 8 50 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

mittgnce...... ereecercccccccococe ccocccceoosossocss 10 00 
One subscription five years,............++....esess-40 OO 
Any number over five at the same rate, inva-t. 

ably with one remittance. 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universs 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL HOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB 
SORIPTION AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB BATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few cop 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thous 
learn its value, we offers month's subscription as 5 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 eents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of s year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaay the time 
for which payment te made. 

Sample Copies Free upen Application. 

a” Make ali remittances payable to the order of Tap 
(INDEPENDENT. 

Gar"Remittances should be made in Money Ordera 
Bank Oheoks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders. tf 

ible, When neither of these can be procured 





EAFN ESS, Its « causes, end @ new ana suc- 
ORE at 
Dome - b 
mos most Y the noted spec: 
a ured himself in three months, and 
since then hundreds of others. Full particulars sent 
on a pe ication 
T. 8. PAGE, No, 41 West 31st St.. New York City 





Lol} 








—FOR— 


= nig and Dyspepsia 


A POTENT REMEDY FOR 


niin cee » Acute and Aton'ec Dyspepsia, Chronic 
apd Carisc-Jntestines! Catarrb. Cholera Lufaatum, 
erd ir convalescence from Acute Diseases 


000 physicians have sent to us the most Matter- 

= ms pon Diguiyiin ai as a remedy for all diseases 
from r 

1} aye mannictn red — Di 


Price 1.00. Sold by Druggists, or 
WM. F. KIDDER «& ©O., 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 

83 John st., N.Y. 


FILES FOR THE IB INDEPENDENT. 
We can supply Files or Binders for Tux Inpe- 





send the money ina REGISTERED LETTER, The pres 
absolute pre 

over todo so 
ces by Postal Notes at risk of the 
SaaS the subseription ae mele 


: tee 


the expiration 
pen caer a 
Raper. renew two or three 
te i hay 0 that no loss of tm Demnbers may 


T of the paper isa sufficient rece:p» 


mail. 
& OO., No. 18 Fleet 
te vim London to receive subeorignions 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New Verk (tte 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
188 7%. 


THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wiah- 
(ng to subscribe for one or more papers or Magasines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Club-List. 


*-0. Bex 2787. 





<=> 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column., 













Ordinary Adver!seements, ip Fuses 
1 time....... ences cose - -760, time.......c000-- 
r| Epes fn ent . 700. if times {fives gne month): 
.: Ls i ae 
& “ (tweive * 3 “ (twelve * te 
iuLUt-RATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ogeccesccece pgceovocsennsons ey | 
ere month ca “4 
Fe “ (twelve e 
Ruapine NOTICES..... 
Fruawomuat Nozices........ 
e10us N gaan 


ssee ee 


“hema ro 








twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $1.50 



































$2 (452) 


i THE INDEPENDENT. 





= 








Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity strength 
and wholesomeuess, More economical than the ordin- 

ary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
miuititude of low teat, short wei«ht alum or rhorphate 


Royat BAKING PowDER 


Boston 


powders. Sc/d only in ogee. 
COMPANY. 106 Wal! 8t., N. ¥ 


Doi 8203 Mata St, 





Low Estimates, 
Careful Service. 
Reliabie Dealing, 








PI ANF: ORTES. 
Tone, Touch Workmanship and Durability, 


KNARE & CO. 
Nos. 204 aad 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue. N. Y. 


FACTS! 


AVERILL PAINT 


Has bees before the Public for 18 Veare, aud 
as preved, by test of time, to be the 


VERY BEST PAINT 
ON THE MARKET. 
Ir 16 READY FOR USE! 


More economical than Lead and Oil, covers better, 
and is far more durable. We guarantee this Paint 
will prove satisfactory to the purchaser when applied 
according to directions We do not mean a guaranty 
of satisfaction o- ly when the paint ta fret applied— 
a6 any oaintia satisfactory when fir t avplied—but 
our gcutranty emoraces a sufficient time to properly 
test ‘ta merits. 

The following is the purport of testimonials we are 
constantly receiving 

. THomas, Esq., editor of the Cultivator and 
Country Gentleman, Union Springs, N. ¥. writes: 
I have new used the Averill Paint yearly ‘tor nine 
years. and it hes given entire satisfaction, being 
cheaper, drying sooner, adhering better and lasting 
longer than any other paint that I knowof. Piease 
send me, ete 





ON T. Bannum, Bridgeport, Conn., says: 
have uced the Averill Paint on over sixty of my Raita. 
ings with entire satisfaction. in future shall use no 
other, 

The 


Bossa» & Mo Krmerey, Hudson, N. Y., write: 


nted at present time, 
erin ~will use no other. it is the most prom‘nent 
bailgtes in the city; cost 875, 

Send for Sample Cards ow "beautiful shades to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 


32 Burling Slip, New York City. 


J.H, Batra, ete yo Ad't'ing A On Apel P ve Bow. 
pri) 


N, ¥.. bovebt cat 8. } Petteneill & 








Gloucester, 
op Sample docatamps 


hussiaement 


HEALTH, 








COMFORT, | 
ECONOMY. 


A Pretty Foot with a 
Pertect Fitting Shoe, 
is most desirable, and 
can be obtained by 
wearing HOUGH &- 
FORD’s celebrate“ 

1 & 
shoes. 


| ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Ask your dealer for 


& FORD, ° 












them, or send a pos- 
| tal card to us for the 
address of firm selling 


Our Shoes. 

| HOUGH & FORD, 

| Rochester, 

} New York. 








COMFO?:. CORSET 


fi O BONES TO BREAK. 
LATEST STYLE. 


Ladies who have not been 
fitted with this Corset do not 
realize the ac ——— it has 
over any otber Corse’ 

There are other Corsets with- 
out bones, but none so shaped 
as to fit the torm like the Com- 
FORT CORSET. 

Ithas avariety of shoulder 
sizes foreach waist size, 80 a6 
to meet the requirements of a 
tapering waist, as well as of a 
straight form. 

The principle of following 
@ the form from a given wais 
measure is peculiar to this Cor- 
set, avd is one of the things 
SECURED BY PATENT. No other 
Corset bas more than one size 
at the top for avy ope waist 
size, consequently the variety 
of torms cannot be so well fit- 
ted with any other Corset. 


It has all the style and taste of any French Cor- 
set, and yet combines ease ana Comfort with elegace 
and shape. 

The sane priuciple applies to vur 
MISSES’ COMFORT CORSETS 
and CHILDS’ WAISTS. 

Manufactured and for sale by BOSTON COMFORT 

CORSET CO., Boston, Mass. 
¢w~ send for Descriptive Circular 
showing prices and styles, with directionsfor meas- 


urement. ame this paper. Also tor sale by lead- 
ing Dry Goods Houses throughout the country. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


This is HALF This same 


SIZE CUT OF WATCH without 
SWEEP-SECOND 
Sweep-S ec ond 


WATCH. Price, 
Hand. PRICE, 85. 










36.00. 


MANHATTAN WATCH CO., 


234 BROADWAY ( vose‘omee.) N, Y. City. 


For $5.00 we «/11 deliver Sree ¢ ot, cparme or upon re- 
ceipt of 81.00 we willexpress with privilege 
of exemials our PLAIN BOLID. NICKEL SILV 

WATCH. For os. the came WaTCH w er SWEEP- 
BEC OND HAND. r $7.00 our STOP WATCH for 
HOKS*8, Brove LES, etc. All are WAK- 

ED time keepers and have every appearsnce 
of the mostexoensive watcbes. For @liv extra will 
send either style in oF D PLATED cases, guaran: 
teed acid provf; the handsomesrt watcbes for the 


money ever oered. oney will be refunded if 
| EUROP ENTH SEASON. The 
vel 
Send for circular free. ee er 
8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St. 








wen S not satisfac 
host enjoyabi. a — An 
thanin AnyTouryet offered. All Tra 
and Wotels 8 first-class. Sourawr mr seiner B By the 
tial, F 


EFER TO Vedlieumas or THIS. PAPER. 
forefurnished forthe 

Pala ast, New Srenmnst 3) df E. 
peti ent’ iets ata re es m, ior ts 








Light, durable, inexpensive: suitable for buildings 
4 every description. 928 not require skilled labor 


|ATERPROOF aeeine PAPER, 
for Sheathing under W de, siate. tin.a 
shingle roofs,bas no equal. Send for samples cha 


Rew TOES COAL TAR CHEMICAL CO., 
Warren street. New¥ ork. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Price list. without ripping. Send for Circular an 
Tice- list. 


FRANCIS BACON'S 
1189 Pr aN os. 1087 


IANOS. 


Late RAVEN & BACON. 











These Pianos are renowned for their strength ana 
evenness of tone, pleasant touch and smooth fini 


19 and 21 WEST 22d ST., Near 5th Ave. N. ¥ 
Chicago Depot, J. BOWARD FOUTE, 307 Wabash Ave. 











st OME, EX EXERCISER 5 , Latin, an 


‘Aint tr oral A complete 
ph oT — FL ohne 








Down. Rg Bisikie, author of “ 


* says of its “1 never saw 
other U liked half a we." 


wAppuin& Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


.& B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 














OPIUM ra ae 





O 


PRICE OF SET, $35. 


ComprisInG 120 Preces. 


12 Breakfast Plates. 
12 Tea Plates. 

12 Sauce Plates. 

12 Butter Plates. 

12 Soup Plates. 

x Large Platter. 

| z Medium Platter. 


V 
I 
G 
T 
O 
N 


| 12 Dinner Plates. 
| 


| 





| 
| 








U 





THIS ENGLISH DINNER SERVIGE, | 


Quality Guaranteed, Richly Decorated in Brown, Black, and Red, the Dishes and Platters 
being of the new Square Shape, as shown in the sketch below. 
















wlll. i | 


x Small Platter. 

4 Covered Dishes. 
2 Vegetable Dishes. 
1 Soup Tureen. 

x Sauce Tureen. 

1 Gravy Boat. 

x Salad Bowl. 

2 Pickle Dishes. | 
12 Tea Cups & Saucers. 





Bye) 


ysenbes 


uo jUes senso, 








__ 8 minutes from Brooklyn Bridec. 


“OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
Fulton and Clark Sts. Brooklyn, N. Y 





PRB IOS 








Chicago Store. 145 State St. 








1 Chamber sete, 10 pieces 

Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and Sesigns. 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, eto.. 
low prices, 


ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on applicatien. 


VERRINDER 4 & E DERBYSHIRE, 
HAOLEY’S, 1-17. c coper Institate.N.Y.City, 


Orders peckea ana placed on es or . amer free of 
charge. Sent on receipt of P.O. Mi 


STEIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Metal of International 
Medal by the Sod ¥ ene yn Gold 
ny ee Se e Society of 
ae useful so 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 
a0. : 











Send for a Sample Card of their —— ¢ colors 
There js no Paint manufactured al to it. It ts 


. B.—As 
ee that the above TRADE MARK is on —— package 
and thereby net the GENUINE RuBBeR 
Tactystes v 750, tay 754 Wasi ington St. 

ev 





York and che H ape, Cc 
MANUFACTURER*, IMPOKTERN AND 


EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their 
manufactures and importa- 
tions for the Spring season of 
1887, embracing 


The Newest Designs aud Colorings 
In English, French, German 
and Japanese Goods, REAL 
SILK and TAPESTRY WALL 
HANGINGS. 

Also 
REAL SILK HANGINGS 
READY FOR APPLYING 
DIRECT TO THE WALLS. 
**A NOVELTY.” 

The exhibition exceeding 
in variety, extent and art de- 
velopment, any heretofore 
made. 


ALSO 
ONL MANUFACTUREKS 
IN THE U, 8. OF 
The Great 
Sanitary 


Wall Covering. 

yom" 5s PECIALLY 

PREPARED 
DESIGNS 


at 





PROTECTED BY PATENTS 


Awarded eres MEpaL REDUC ED 


the Internationa 
Pe soo se PRICES. 
Estimates and Special De- 
signs Furnished for Eutire 
Interior Decoration. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC 
OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom. 
Cor. 7th Av. and 29th Street. 
Brauch Show Rooms, 
Cor, 5th Av. and 30th Street. 


VICTOR rhevcits. 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 








182—188 Columbus Avenue, Bosten. Mass 





Tus leperenbart Pauses, 21 12D BS Ress Sranet. 


me 














